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FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


Tue Suez Canal question presents so many different aspects that the 
treatment of it might easily assume encyclopedic proportions. The 
political and geographical chronicles of the Isthmus, and the attempts 
made in ancient times to open a passage through it, constitute the 
history of civilisation itself. The Isthmus of Suez is the best stand- 
point for the observation of humanity in its childhood. The scientific 
and economic records of the nineteenth century find their most in- 
teresting chapters in the works of the canal, in the modifications in 
the construction of vessels brought about by its navigation, as well 
as in the changes consequently effected in the great currents of com- 
merce. The waters of the world, in their distribution over the surface 
of the globe and their movements in the basins which confine and 
direct them, have been the cause of human civilisation, and have deter- 
mined, by conditions which we can examine, the march of its commerce 
and its industry. The great valleys of the globe have been the main 
routes of human genius; and the basins of the great rivers, the 
offspring of nature, saw the birth of that commerce which has 
enriched the world. It has been reserved for our age to behold man 
in his turn creating, as it were, a new basin of a mighty stream, 
and thus completing the system of river routes which has ever 
strongly influenced the civilised societies of mankind. 

It would be a mistake to see in the construction of a maritime 
canal by an illustrious Frenchman the only cause, or even the chief 
cause, of the interest taken by France in all that touches the water- 
way. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps is one of the glories of France; the 
country knows that the total value of the nation is augmented by 
the fact that she counts him among her sons. He has shared his 
personal renown with his fatherland, and every one in France feels 
that whatever happens to him attains the proportions of a national 
event. In thinking of him, men spontaneously repeat the saying of 
Terence concerning mankind : ‘“‘ Naught that affects him is indifferent 
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to us.” Now it is certain that, if M. de Lesseps had applied his 
spirit of perseverance, his clear foresight, his power of unravelling 
the future of international relations—in a word, his genius, towards 
the conception and execution of any other idea, of whatsoever nature, 
in any other quarter of the globe, he would not have reaped the 
popular fame and national affection which in his green old age 
reward the efforts of his earlier years. In Panama M. de Lesseps 
would never have achieved the national grandeur which none now 
deny him, and of which he laid the foundations between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. And the reason is that Egypt has always 
filled, and still fills, every imagination in France, and that the 
traditions of France, ever revived by new events, incessantly carry 
her thoughts back to the banks of the Nile. Thus, when M. de 
Lesseps was seen planting upon this spot the banner of his noble 
enterprise, he was deemed to be France herself in one phase of her 
natural evolution. The idea of the Suez Canal is a French idea, 
carried out in a land where France has played a great and glorious 
part ; and nothing could efface from the French mind the conviction 
that there is a national dignity to be upheld in all that affects the 
great work to which M. de Lesseps has bound his name. 

There is, moreover, a particular virtue which adds to the 
nobility of the idea as it is conceived in France—that the scheme 
of piercing the Isthmus of Suez has been considered a grand peace- 
bearing conception. In the eyes of those who from a distance 
followed M. de Lesseps in his career, it seemed like another link 
added to the blessed and beneficent chain which binds peoples 
together in order to make them associates, allies, and friends. A 
grand idea of peace, that was at the same time a French idea, of 
which the nation felt proud—such was the conception which prevailed 
in France concerning the communication to be established between 
the two seas. It has sometimes been said that the French make war 
for an idea, and they have often seemed to welcome the reproach with 
a certain satisfaction. Not every one, they think, is capable of 
having so robust a faith in his ideas, and they were proud to think 
that they were deemed capable of forgetting their interests for the 
sake of a noble passion. Horace has said :— 

‘<O cives, cives, queerenda pecunia primum est ; 
Virtus post nummos.” 

In France men were ready to believe that the world reversed the 
phrase when applying it to them, and said of them, nummi post 
virtutem. But it is equally true to say that France makes peace for 
an idea. Peace it was that she sought to make by the Suez Canal. 
This water in the midst of the lands, this inner sea of the ancient 
civilisation, she converted into an ocean which reached out to, and 
with a new arm touched, the Indian Ocean. Is that idea of peace 
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which was to be caught as in a fisherman’s net and brought up from 
the depths of the Suez Canal, is that now changed for an idea of 
war? Will that cause which was to bring the nations together 
result in estranging them from each other? It is impossible, I will 
not say to desire, but even to suppose, for a single moment, that it 
can. be so. 

The mistakes of French policy in Egypt have obscured minds 
upon both sides of the Channel; but whatever those errors may 
have been, the fact remains established as firm as ever that the 
Anglo-French alliance, in the Mediterranean as elsewhere, is the 
surest pledge of the world’s peace, and can best give unlimited scope 
to the economic progress of the two countries. The idea of an Egypt 
developing all its natural riches under the benevolent eye of France 
and England in close alliance is a political conception of the highest 
rank, which by the extension of its results should produce the most 
salutary effects upon the whole body-politic of Europe. It has 
often been sought to give a form to this idea, and the policy which 
has been called the policy of the condominium has been, whatever 
may have been said of it, a happy phase of the Anglo-French 
alliance. I do not mean to say that the condominium was a 
necessary form of it, and one can easily understand that the alliance 
in Egypt might take another shape. It is indubitable that improve- 
ments would have been made in the methods by which the Anglo- 
French influence worked, if the policy of the two countries had been 
directed in some other way during the mournful period of Arabi’s 
attempt at revolution. Common action on the part of France and 
England would have led to a more speedy result, and one better for 
both the two powers, than that which was produced by the isolated 
action of England. But two faults were committed, both of which 
lie heavy upon the two nations. The policy of England was un- 
certain ; it oscillated between a Turkish intervention, an interven- 
tion of the two powers, and an isolated intervention. The policy 
of France was timid; it made pretence of being European, instead 
of being and remaining Anglo-French alone; and at the end it 
committed the error of abdicating, at the moment when it ought 
to have acted. These two faults produced their consequences ; 
England has undertaken a task which will give her very great 
anxieties, and she has not, from the point of view of Anglo-Indian 
interests, more security or more tranquillity, for a short or long term, 
than if her power had been shared at the same time as her diffi- 
culties. France, in drawing back, has been unable to explain the 
reasons, and, so to speak, the conditions of her withdrawal; and at 
the present time she seems to ‘be in danger of losing that moral 
influence which she never meant to abandon, when she thought that 
she was only holding aloof, for her ally’s advantage, from a political 
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movement in which she believed she could leave the initiative to 
England. The political idea which has guided the conduct of 
France was wrong, but it was honest ; it contained nothing adverse 
to the policy of the intimate alliance, the entente cordiale, between 
France and England. Thus it is with profound astonishment that 
we in France have seen the English Press use towards us most out- 
rageous expressions. Wounds have been inflicted which attempts 
must be made to heal. Those who have caused them are without 
excuse ; and it is as true to say that they have failed in patriotism 
towards their own country as in decency towards a great nation. 
There is but one means of repairing the evil which the two 
countries did by the faultiness of their foreign policy in Egypt. 
England suffers, and will suffer, from the indecision which she showed 
at the beginning, and the disadvantages of her isolated position 
imposing on her an excessive responsibility. France suffers, and 
will suffer, from its impolitic resolve not to interfere, and from what 
has been considered an abandonment of its natural ally. It is on 
the soil of the Isthmus of Suez, in the settlement of the question of 
the Canal, that the basis of a harmonious policy must be found. France 
only expects this, that her name and moral influence should still serve 
the cause of civilisation in Egypt, without hurting England, but with- 
out being hurt by her. Whether France in Egypt be the guest of the 
Khedive or of the Empress of India, she has a right to be treated with 
the consideration due to an ally and friend. In return for this respect, 
England will find in France a support which she will certainly need 
some day, to prevent her influence from giving way before those 
eclipses which should always be looked for in oriental politics. But 
how is this maintenance of the name of France at its due moral height 
to be achieved, concurrently with the increased political harmony of 
the two nations? By respecting the name of France in the Suez 
Canal, by showing that England has in view only the claims of 
justice, and is not pursuing a policy of ill-conceived egotism in ail 
that concerns that international and pacific road which is the creation 
of a great Frenchman, in spite of the strenuous opposition of a great 
Englishman. The Suez Canal is the highway to India; it is an 
open route which England has the greatest interest in seeing 
frequented by all Europe, and especially by France. Has England 
ever dreamt of shutting India within its own confines, of closing 
Bombay or Calcutta against the industry and commerce of the 
world? Is not her colonial policy the policy of the greatest possible 
amount of liberty? England cannot dream of cutting off India at 
Port Said. The grand highway of civilisation ought to be traversed 
with equal liberty, and in equal security, by all the nations of the 
universe; and if this be true when speaking of all peoples, is it not © 
still more true of France than of any other country ? 
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In the future of the commercial relations of England and India, 
there is one problem which concerns much that is unknown ; that is, 
the financial problem. If the coinage of the United States of 
America is the same as that of Great Britain, that is not true of the 
coinage of India. India is a country with a silver currency, and 
the adjustment of Anglo-Indian commerce is extremely difficult now, 
and may become still more so, by reason of the difference of money. 
Unless care be taken, the movement of Anglo-American business 
will tend more and more to the detriment of Anglo-Indian business, 
and the United States will take the place of India as the intermedi- 
aries of English commerce with China. It is in the power of France 
to re-establish the equilibrium ; having the same currency as India, 
she can bring back, cid Suez, to Europe all that might escape by way 
of America and California. France, then, has a like interest with 
England in the development, possibly boundless, of the relations 
of India with England and the continent of Europe. Even now 
Burmah sends her rice to Italy ; even now the culture of wheat is 
making considerable progress in India. England and the continent 
of Europe will always have need of foreign corn ; and in the same way 
as the ancient world had its granaries beyond Europe, in Africa, so 
do we modern peoples have ours also beyond Europe, in America, at 
the present time, but we can have them in India. It is perhaps, we 
might even say certainly, an unpleasant fact for European agricul- 
ture ; and the duty of the governments and peoples of Old Europe is 
to deliver agriculture from the fetters of a legislation which in many 
countries is out of date. But whatever opinion may be held upon the 
extent and effects of the agricultural conflict raging between ancient 
Europe and the rest of the universe, whatever ideas of legislative 
reforms on behalf of agriculture and landed property may prevail 
in the different nations of Europe, it is an incontestable truth that 
Europe will more and more have its granaries beyond its boundaries. 
Where shall we place them? With the help of France, and by 
means of the highway of the Suez Canal, England can place them in 
India. 

It is not possible to foresee the extent of the extraordinarily 
favourable changes in the current of business in England, in the 
position of the banks, in the abundance of capital, and in the rate of 
interest, which would be the consequence of an importation of wheat 
arriving in Europe from India instead of America. If in the course 
of one year—an epoch of which a glimpse may be caught before the 
end of the century—we witnessed a change running through the 
currents of trade which should bring about a displacement of twenty 
millions sterling, only transferred from the commerce of America to 
that of India, we should see the happiest consequences issue from it, 
to the profit of England and the advantage of France. France, with 
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its habit of using, and liking for silver,—identical with the habit 
and liking of India,—having a monetary currency which can form 
the reservoir of the Indian currency, is reciprocally in the best 
situation, thanks to the Suez Canal, to develop Anglo-Indian or 
Indo-European commerce in rice or in corn. The Suez Canal has 
created a community of interests between France and England,— 
interests moral, commercial, and social,—which must always be 
considered and appreciated at their full value, which ought to be 
extended, and which must never be sacrificed to a paroxysm of 
egotism, or speculation, or even simply of bad temper. 

The phases of the discussion between the English Government and 
M. de Lesseps are very instructive. They possess a degree of anima- 
tion that has surprised public opinion in France. The question is 
asked, whether the name of France, which casts so brilliant a light 
over the Canal Company, was not in some respects aimed at by the 
shortsighted adversaries of the grand doctrine of the <Anglo- 
French alliance. Why should so much frenzy be displayed in 
a question where frenzy is unnecessary, save to secure the triumph 
of right and justice? A great Frenchman, M. Thiers, said that 
interests are ferocious; and another great statesman, a great 
Englishman, said that public opinion was sometimes like a wild 
beast, which the Government should keep an eye on to escape being 
devoured. In France we have seen interests fall upon the railways, and 
under pretence of getting their produce carried cheaply, try to destroy 
all that France had spent so many years in establishing, viz. the 
administration of a network of railways, which has been little by little 
organised and extended, without causing any crisis in the circu- 
lation of capital, but giving a considerable impulse to the industry 
and commerce of the nation. Those very persons who did the most 
to excite the cupidity of private interests have been brought to 
acknowledge that they had let loose a wild beast without keeping 
further watch on it. Frenchmen ask whether the excitement which 
has arisen in the matter of the Suez Canal, extraordinary as it seems 
to simple spectators, had not some analogy with the movement and 
agitation about the question of the French railways which filled 
five sterile years with their useless fury and impolitic distrust. 
The comparison has not failed to suggest to men’s minds the pro- 
bable issue of a discussion which will pass through many phases, but 
which, no one doubts, will end as the dispute between the assailants 
and the defenders of the railway companies ended in France. Is 
it intended to oust M. de Lesseps from the legitimate fruits of his 
labours, in order to give English commerce the advantage of taxing 
itself at a low rate in the transit of its vessels through the Suez 
Canal? That is exactly the question that was asked in France. 
Were the railway companies to be pillaged of the legitimate fruits 
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of their efforts, and to be ejected in order to give to those who 
gained the power of transporting their produce the right to fix the 
tariff. If the question had continued to be stated in these terms, 
the result would have been to tie with our own hands a Gordian 
knot which could not be unravelled except by the sword. Could it 
be supposed that the sword, that violence, that the English sword,— 
that is to say, English violence,—would cut an intricacy of right and 
commerce, at the risk of simultaneously wounding with that blade 
not only France, but that which is greater than France, eternal 
justice ? 

It has often been observed that men do for others what they would 
not care to do for themselves, and that they act as intermediaries or 
agents with less scruple than on their own account. England can- 
not present such a spectacle. That which she would not do herself 
she cannot do under an assumed name; and if she has the right to 
dispose of the Khedive’s signature, she will not put it to any acts by 
procuration, save upon the same terms upon which she would have 
given her own signature. There is but one way out of the en- 
tanglement; namely, to follow the paths of justice and reason. 
England is the most important of M. de Lesseps’ partners in the 
enterprise of the Canal; she ought to seek out and determine equit- 
ably the share which legitimately belongs to her in the administra- 
tion of the business. A share in the joint control cannot be refused 
to a government who is a shareholder to such an extent. But we 
know that the power of the members in general council is not 
measured by the number of votes; there is a moral influence which 
depends upon the weight of the speaker. There are always two 
influential voices at the councils of the Suez Canal Company ; first, 
that of M. de Lesseps, a French voice, which France is pleased to 
know is listened to, and which cannot be stifled without wronging 
and wounding the country which saw his birth. But there is also 
the voice of England, represented by eminent men, who not only are 
always heard with deference, but whose counsels meet with attention, 
because they are the representatives of a great government, and 
because they exercise their rights with an authority that no one con- 
tests. The legitimate influence of England in the administration of 
the Suez Canal will consequently always receive due consideration. 

But if England is the most important of the partners, she is also 
the most important of the clients, as she makes use of the canal in a 
much greater proportion than all the rest of the world together. 
That is a reason for her watching over the company in order to be 
sure that it treats its clients with moderation ; but it certainly is not 
one for obtaining from the company special treatment for her own 
countrymen. France, whose vessels are much less numerous, does 
not attach any less importance than England to the point that the 
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conditions of transit should be easy, and that the tariffs should be as 
low as possible. From this point of view there cannot be any diver- 
gence between English and French interests. It isa general question, 
and if it fall to the French Government to solve it, it will do so 
with as much independence, and with as much regard for maritime 
commerce, as would the English Government itself. France, quite 
as much as England, is interested in the traffic being satisfied. She 
demands, like England, the doubling of the canal, if the traffic render 
it necessary; just as she required the French railway companies to 
double their lines when it became necessary, in order to satisfy the 
demands of commerce. 

It is true that in France, and even in the Parliament, certain 
persons demanded that the doubling the lines should be effected by 
competition, and even by competition on the part of the State, and 
that a new railway should be constructed and worked by the side of 
the existing road; but this idea was very quickly abandoned ; first, 
because it was not equitable, and, secondly, because it could not possibly 
be profitable. It has been found more practicable, much more in 
conformity with general interests, and at the same time more re- 
spectful towards vested rights, to come to an agreement with the 
railway companies, in order to oblige them to give the traffic that 
satisfaction which its development demanded. 

In the Isthmus of Suez, the question is much more simple. There 
may not be a monopoly in writing,”but there is, nevertheless, a 
natural monopoly. How can it be imagined that the object of the 
concession was any other than to put the two seas in communication ? 
The founders could not be expected to run the risks of such an enter- 
prise without yielding them a right to take tolls from those who pass 
from one sea to the other. To deprive them subsequently of the 
product of these tolls by supporting a rival scheme, and by joining 
the two seas in some other way, would be to withdraw with one hand 
what has been given with the other. Perhaps several canals may 
be possible; but the idea of establishing communication between 
the two seas is a simple one, and it is exactly that which M. de 
Lesseps has maintained from the first, notwithstanding the doubts of 
the English engineers, and which he has at last realised at the cost 
of a considerable outlay of capital. 

It is this idea alone that was the object of the enterprise, and the 
tolls, the charge on passengers, and the transit tariff conceded to 
M. de Lesseps, were its price. Without violating the laws of justice, 
it is impossible to hand over to others the profits which would not 
have existed if M. de Lesseps had not formulated his idea, if after 
conceiving it he had not given it a body,—profits which belong to 
it, profits of which it certainly can be despoiled by force because 
force can do everything, but which cannot be taken away save by 
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the commission of deeds absolutely contrary to that high sens2 of 
right which England has had the glory to spread throughout the 
world. Only a few days ago, a French orator, speaking from the 
senatorial tribune of the French Republic, quoted these memorable 
words of the English historian and philosopher, David Hume: 
“Our fleets, our budget, our army, parliament, all these are only to 
assure a single end,—the liberty of the twelve great judges of 
England.” 

I will add, that if England holds in the world the dominant 
position which legitimately belongs to her on the surface of the 
globe, if she is respected and feared, if she is dreaded and honoured, 
if she has allies willing to advance with her in the path of civilisa- 
tion, and to give her their support without fear as without jealousy, 
but with a noble feeling of confidence, it is because England, freely 
governed by a conscientious public opinion, knows how to place right 
above might, and has learnt to provide herself with institutions 
which are a mixture of monarchism and republicanism, whereof the 
mainspring, according to Montesquieu, should be honour and virtue. 

The respect for contracts is the foundation of parliamentary 
governments, and the English parliament can do everything but 
make an injustice legitimate. If the English Government, as a 
partner in and as a patron of the most numerous clients of the enter- 
prise, can demand that every extension rendered necessary by the 
traffic should be given to the means of communication between the 
two seas, it is its duty equally to introduce into the tariffs every 
amendment compatible with the maintenance of the financial position 
of the company. It is also quite right in demanding a revision of tariffs 
which were established in view of an infinitely smaller traffic than 
that which has been attained during the last few years. The most 
simple method which has been found of proportioning the tariffs to 
the business, is the participation by the clients in the profits of 
which they are themselves the source. Assurance companies and 
co-operative societies have largely adopted this course, and we might 
follow them. Nothing is more natural than to make a scale of 
reductions of tariffs so as to apply a portion of the profits realised to 
the benefit of the vessels which traverse the canal. Arrangements 
of this nature are very simple, and quite legitimate, and provided 
that they are established with moderation they cannot be otherwise 
than acceptable. For England especially there is another method, 
indirect it is true, but not less real, of lightening the charges which 
weigh upon its maritime commerce in consequence of the dues of 
the Suez Canal, and that is to take and to apply to its budget a 
portion of the nett profits of the company. The English Government 
already makes a profit in interest on the capital invested in the 
purchase of the 176,000 shares of which it has become the holder; 
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it receives 5 per cent. interest on a capital for which it only pays 
3 per cent., every year gaining the difference. That is, in reality, a 
sort of reduction of the transit dues in favour of the English people. 
When the deferred coupons of the shares which it holds are available, 
its profit will be much increased. If it sees fit, it will be able, 
by means of that profit, to reduce those imposts which press upon 
commerce. 

But all these questions are matters of detail in which France and 
England have an equal interest ; they may give rise to discussions 
more or less prolonged, but they have nothing to do with politics. 
There is but one political aspect of the matter; it is the maintenance 
of a company which, French by origin, is English as much as French 
in its interests, and which has the right to be treated conformably 
with justice. A day will come when it will be possible on both sides 
of the Channel to judge with greater calmness the political situation 
of the two nations, as regards the affairs of Egypt. When that day 
arrives, whatever direction events may meanwhile have taken, there 
will without doubt be perfect accord as to the inconveniences con- 
sequent upon the suppression of Anglo-French action in Egypt. 
History never remakes what it has once destroyed; certainly we 
shall never again see the condominium, the Dual Control, nor any of 
those combinations which have had their use, but which are con- 
demned to-day, and which it is difficult to defend, because they have 
one great defect—that is, that they are dead and cannot be revived. 
But what we shall see again is an accord between the views of France 
and those of England as to the affairs of Egypt, and in the arrange- 
ment of all questions concerning the Suez Canal. England has need 
of the moral support of France. There is more sympathy possible 
between the Egyptian people and the French than between the 
former and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

This moral influence the French can exercise in the civil adminis- 
tration, in industry, and in commerce, and exercise it to the advan- 
tage of all Europe. The influence of the English Government will 
lose nothing thereby ; and if some day England finds it useful to 
modify her action, she will be happy to find at her side France with 
her perpetual influence in Egypt, by reason of the traditions of her 
history and the devotion of the colony of that nation to the interests 
of Egypt, so as to be able to seek in common the solution most 
favourable to the maintenance of Western influence in the East, and 
to the development of the amicable relations between two great 
Powers, who sometimes in the Press utter very hard words of each 
other, but who speedily return to sentiments of cordial friendship 
and sincere alliance as soon as they have regained together, with 
their sang-froid, a clear view of their moral, political, and commercial 
interests. Lifton Say. 

















THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 


THE negotiations between the British Government and M. de 
Lesseps have come to a sudden but not an unforeseen termination. 
From the first moment that the terms of the provisional agreement 
were communicated to the House of Commons their rejection was 
certain. Further discussion of the subject is, however, still neces- 
sary, both because the grievances of which the shipowners complain 
cannot long be left without a remedy, and because the nature of the 
national movement which has compelled the Ministry to withdraw 
their proposals appears to be as yet imperfectly understood. Most 
unfortunately the line of action which has hitherto been adopted has 
greatly embarrassed the friendly settlement of the more pressing 
question, and has forced into prominence other questions, the con- 
sideration of which it might have been well to postpone for a time. 
The problem was always one of sufficient difficulty, and it is infinitely 
to be regretted that the course of events should have introduced 
further complications. We had from the first to reconcile conflicting 
rights, to conciliate French susceptibilities with English needs, to 
make due use of our present command of Egypt without unnecessary 
offence to those who had been unwilling to share with us the dangers 
of its acquisition, to be at the same time generous to our neighbours 
and just to our own people. Now we have much more than this to 
do, for we shall be compelled to destroy hopes which need never 
have been raised, and to withdraw admissions which should never 
have been made. If opinion in France and in England is excited, 
if the friendship of the last fifty years is threatened with temporary 
interruption, the blame must lie at the door of those who hastily 
accepted the demand of a private company to control the commerce 
and the navigation of the world. 

In order to make the political situation clear, some brief account 
must be given of the events which have brought us into our present 
position. An attempt will be made to show why the most powerful 
statesman of the day, at the head of a great party, failed to carry the 
country with him, and also to indicate the steps which should be 
taken in order to secure a firm foundation for the future treatment 
of a subject which is second to none in its influence both on the 
future prosperity of England and on the maintenance of those friendly 
relations with France which we all on this side of the Channel most 
earnestly desire to maintain and confirm. Fortunately, no lasting 
harm has been inflicted. A disagreement with the president of a 
commercial company, though it may involve temporary inconveni- 
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ence to trade, is not a quarrel with the French Government nor with 
the French nation. The greatest of all objections to the provisional 
agreement was the imminent risk of future discord which its accept- 
ance would have involved. 

Last year a Ministry, composed of men who are popularly supposed 
to err rather by an excessive leaning towards the doctrine of non- 
interference than by any disposition to seek the aggrandisement of 
the English Empire at the hazard of war, found themselves com- 
pelled to undertake the suppression of rebellion in Egypt and the 
armed occupation of the country. England expected, and had 
reason to expect, the assistance of France in quelling the military 
insurrection which threatened the sovereignty of the Khedive. 
That assistance was refused, and England undertook single-handed 
the discharge of a duty imposed upon her by the necessity, under 
which she lies, of maintaining uninterrupted her communication with 
India and the East. Any interference on the part of the Sultan 
was successfully prevented with the general approval of the country 
and of Europe. It was felt that our preponderating interest gave us 
a claim to act alone. 

Disturbances in Egypt were of more importance to us than dis- 
turbances elsewhere, only because Iigypt is the gate through which 
we must necessarily pass. But for this fact, we should be no more 
called upon to interfere with her internal troubles than with those of 
any other country which originally formed part of the Turkish 
Empire, and has now obtained complete or partial autonomy. We 
are in Egypt because the Suez Canal runs through Egypt, and for 
no other reason. If any doubt on the subject had ever existed, it 
would have been removed by the weighty words used by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his speech at the Mansion House on August the 9th, words 
which commanded universal assent: “ ligypt having become the 
great gate between the eastern and the western hemispheres, it is 
essential for the industry and enterprise of mankind that the gate 
should be open.” 

Of the importance to us of a free passage to the East there can be 
no doubt whatever. The canal which traverses the Isthmus of Suez 
is the highroad of a commerce which is daily growing in amount, 
and which tends to become more and more important in character, 
which is no longer confined to the luxuries but extended to the 
necessaries of life, which affects the poorest among us as well as the 
richest. In the East we find the largest market for our manufac- 
tures ; from India is coming an increasing quantity of the corn, and 
from Australia will come the meat, which must supply the deficiencies 
of our home production. The colonies are as much interested as the 
mother country in a trade of which quick and economical passage is 
the essential condition. Nor is the maritime route, which the enter- 
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prise of M. de Lesseps opened to us, valuable only to the merchants 
of England. It has other uses. The Power which rules India and 
which owns Australia must secure direct communication between the 
seat of Government and the scattered members of Empire. Some 
years ago M. Gambetta, in speaking to a member of the House of 
Commons on this subject, called the canal the carotid artery of 
England. Through it, while she retains her Eastern dominion, the 
life blood flows ; this it is that maintains the vital connection of the 
head and of the extremities. The imperative duty of protecting 
that weak point in our complex organism was recognised abroad and 
at home. In defending Egypt from a force which threatened her 
with internal ruin, and would thus have endangered the canal, 
England and her Government were at one. The criticisms of party 
and the objections of those to whom all war is alike odious, were 
equally silenced, and the Ministry were never so popular as after 
Tel-el-Khebir. The amount of glory gained by that achievement 
might be subjected to different standards of measurement, but all 
felt that a necessary piece of work had been splendidly done in the 
shortest possible time, and with the least possible loss of life. There 
was the reason, and sufficient reason, for the popular exultation with 
which the news of victory was received. 

It was at once tacitly assumed that a way would be found to attain 
the object of our expedition, and that England being now supreme in 
Egypt would in future exercise some control over the road to her 
Kastern possessions. The nature of our tenure might be undefined, but 
we were practically the rulers of the country; it followed that we 
should in future make’such regulations as would secure ourselves with- 
out inflicting loss or injury on others. All rights would be respected’ 
under the British flag. There was no more thought of defrauding 
or expelling the Franco-Egyptian Company which had cut the 
Isthmus than there was of closing the canal to the ships of other 
nations. The one step would have appeared to Englishmen as 
ridiculous as the other. Some desired the enlargement of the present 
canal, others would have preferred the construction of a new one, 
all hoped that M. de Lesseps would now lay aside his temporary 
attitude of defiance and accept, with more or less good-humour, the 
natural consequences of our position at Cairo. 

Among our rulers there was no desire to add to our many responsi- 
bilities or to increase our empire. More than one English Govern- 
ment has had the opportunity of taking Egypt and has refused the 
offer. The present Ministry were no more greedy of extended rule 
than others had been. Moreover, they were committed to a policy 
antagonistic to the supposed dreams of their immediate predecessors. 


(1) It would be quite unnecessary to say this, were it not for the assertions of the 
French newspapers. 
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They disclaimed all idea of conquest. They were ready to leave 
Egypt in six months—as soon as possible—whenever the object 
which took them there had been effectually secured. 

Then the shipowners and Chambers of Commerce, who are more 
immediately interested in the navigation of the canal, addressed the 
Foreign Office. They naturally spoke first, but they had the nation 
behind them. The deputations which waited on the Minister were 
recommended to formulate a definite plan which the Government 
could consider. The accuracy of their statements was not impugned, 
the reality of their grievances was not denied. They were encouraged 
to prepare practical measures for the settlement of the matters in 
dispute between themselves and the company. But while the repre- 
sentatives of commerce were taking preliminary steps to obtain the 
required information, the possession of which must precede the con- 
struction of any sound plan for obviating the present hindrances 
to the transit of ships through Egypt, the country was startled by 
the unexpected announcement, made first in Paris, that the Govern- 
ment, from whom no immediate action was expected, had concluded 
a provisional arrangement with M. de Lesseps, the terms of which 
would be submitted to Parliament for confirmation. 

The disclosure made by Mr. Childers of the conditions which the 
Government were willing to accept was received by the House with 
incredulous astonishment. Conservatives and Liberals alike waited 
for what was next to come. Ministers must have something yet to 
say which would show that their words did not really mean what 
they appeared to mean. It was incredible that we had occupied 
Egypt in order to obtain the opportunity of making a second canal 
under French management ; that we were to extend the powers and 
duration of a rule the inconveniences of which are apparent to all ; 
and that while England had run all the danger, and done all the 
work, the profits of her sacrifices were to be reaped by a foreign 
company, which had been singular among all European communities 
in Egypt in showing a disinclination to assist us, and open sympathy 
with our enemies. In London and in the provinces the same feeling 
prevailed. The opposition which the Ministerial proposals aroused 
was totally unlike any other opposition of which we have had 
experience. In spite of all exigencies of party, Liberals were of 
one mind with Conservatives. The Ministry were in a minority, 
consisting of themselves, with. the whole country on the opposite 
benches. 

Since the first shock of alarmed surprise there has unquestionably 
been some modification of pubtic opinion, but hardly in a sense 
whieh can be regarded as complimentary to the Government. The 
only support which they received was from some papers which are 
usually regarded as the organs of their opponents, or from those 
few men who think the maintenance of the present Ministry more 
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important than their measures. The former accorded a partial 
approval to the convention with M. de Lesseps on the assumption 
that it indicated the intention of the Ministry to break all their 
pledges and to establish the direct rule of England in Egypt; the 
latter urged that the original idea of friendly agreement with the 
company was a good one, and that some such terms might be 
accepted, though not these particular terms. The warmest friends 
of the Government could only provide excuse, not defence. No 
party, hardly one man, could be found to recommend the adoption of 
the Ministerial propositions as they stood. Some desired a dangerous 
addition, others asked substantial modification, all demanded change. 
The fact renders comment superfluous. 

To explain such results a cause must be sought of corresponding 
magnitude. The error must lie in the foundation, not in the details 
of the provisional agreement. It is idle to attribute such unanimity 
of popular feeling to the intrigues of speculators or to the dis- 
appointment of shipowners. Intrigue and disappointment had no 
time to act on public opinion. The answer of rejection was instan- 
taneous and universal. Australia spoke as quickly as England. The 
proposals of the Government had only to be known to be scouted. 
If the people were not agitated it was only because the conviction 
was universal that the agreement could not stand. What was 
doubted was the duration of the Ministry, not the vitality of their 
proposals. Men waited with curiosity, not unmixed with a spice of 
malicious amusement, to learn what explanation men so clever 
could give of a scheme so preposterous. They were anxious to 
hear with what fresh’ wealth of language and what new intricacies 
of reasoning the Prime Minister would defend his colleagues and 
himself. They have heard him now, and they have not changed 
their previous opinion. 

To criticise a lost cause is a somewhat ungracious task, yet the 
attempt must be made to show that the advisers of the Government, 
while making unnecessary and dangerous concessions, omitted points 
of the highest importance, for in any future negotiations both 
classes of error must be avoided, if a similar catastrophe is to be 
escaped, 

The principal mistakes appear to have been these. It was 
assumed that what the shipowners asked was all that England 
desired to obtain for herself and others. The rights of M. de Lesseps 
were taken at his own valuation. It looks as if the Government 
had been misled by their possession of shares in the company, and 
had thus been induced to deal with a great national question on the 
narrow basis of a commercial transaction. Seeing in the negotiation 
nothing more than a financial bargain, they yet omitted to use the 
advantages which they possessed for making that bargain as good 
as possible. They accepted M. de Lesseps as master of the situation, 
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and with an honest desire, which we all share, to give him full 
credit for what he has done, and for what he had to offer, they 
allowed him to ignore that we also have something to sell which is 
worth its price. They would have dealt with M. de Lesseps much 
more advantageously, if they had first inquired how far his powers 
extended, and they would have better represented the nation, if they 
had remembered that the just claims of the shipowners are included 
within the far wider claim of a free passage to the East for all ships 
at all times on the payment of a fair toll. 

The British Directors, in their report dated July 11th, state that 
their attention was directed to the following points: (1) Improved 
accommodation for commercial traffic; (2) A substantial reduction of 
dues and tolls ; (3) An increased share in the government of the com- 
pany. Clearly the question is here treated throughout on mercantile 
grounds. The last of the three points is the only one which can be 
supposed to contain any reference to the position which the canal 
holds in the system of our Imperial communication with the East, 
and the manner in which the point was treated by our representatives 
shows the small importance which they attached to it ; yet this third 
point is the most important of all, and includes the other two. 
England did not fight Arabi in order to widen the canal or to 
procure a diminution in the tolls. She went to Egypt in order to 
secure the freedom of the highway to the East, and towards the 
attainment of this object the convention arranged with M. de Lesseps 
did nothing. Very possibly the Government were and are intending 
to secure this result in some other way, but then they should have 
said so. They could only be judged by what was known of their 
action, and when that which was disclosed was so unsatisfactory, that 
which remained behind was necessarily distrusted. That financial 
considerations had little effect, is shown by the fact that, though the 
proposed arrangement would have conferred on the shipowners a 
considerable pecuniary benefit, they were among the first to reject 
M. de Lesseps’ offers. 

The provisions suggested for giving to England an increased share 
in the government of the company were five in number: (1.) Young 
Englishmen might present themselves for appointments at the bottom 
of the Canal service, and might, perhaps, obtain them; none were 
reserved for them. (2.) It had been represented to M. de Lesseps 
that as far as possible English ships should have English pilots. It 
was not said that he had accepted the suggestion. (3.) There was to 
be an English Inspector of Navigation, whose functions were entirely 
undefined. The title does not indicate much authority, and none 
appears to have been assigned to the office. The Directors were of 
opinion that no advantage would result from the appointment of 
additional English Directors haying the same official character as 
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themselves; therefore none were to be appointed. Now the 24th 
Article’ of the company’s statutes runs thus: “La Société est 
administrée par un conseil composé de 32 membres représentant les 
principales nationalités intéressées a l’entreprise.” We are certainly 
interested as owners of shares, or as customers of the company, or 
in both capacities. As shareholders we could claim fourteen seats on 
the Board ; as customers, four-fifths of the whole number, or twenty- 
five. When the Khedive’s shares were purchased, ought not the 
Government of the day to have insisted on a fair representation of 
their interests, and to have met the difficulty caused by the absence 
of the coupons by seeing that the English Directors were provided 
with the number of shares required for qualification purchased in the 
open market? (4.) One English Director was to be a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and might possibly have had some influence on decisions when 
the matter under discussion was not important enough to secure the 
President’s attendance. (5.) One was to be on the Managing Com- 
mittee and two on the Finance Committee, but in both cases they 
would always have been in a hopeless minority. If it is argued that 
votes would be weighed, not counted, the answer is too easy. Neither 
the past history of the Suez Canal nor the negotiations with which 
we are now dealing afford the faintest indication that the English 
Directors exercise any influence over their colleagues. They assure 
us that the present system works smoothly. All powerful systems 
work smoothly when there is no resistance. 

These remarks have been extended to an unintended length, but the 
subject of them, the amount of authority conceded to England, is 
of the first consequence, and it is desirable to show how much 
M. de Lesseps was willing to resign, even when the demands of 
England, or rather her petitions, were in accordance with the words 
of his own statutes. It may be interesting to place in comparison 
with the opinion of the English Directors a passage from a letter of 
Sir D. Lange to Lord Granville (page 147, Egypt No. 2, 1876) in 
which the writer is reporting a conversation which he had had with 
the President: “M. de Lesseps ... . trusts to the introduc- 
tion of a few English directors on the French Board, who would 
share the responsibility, to strengthen and uphold the present 
management in France, and which” (who?) “would defeat the 
object ” (British Control) “sought to be obtained, at the same give 
an appearance of influence without its actual possession.” Perhaps 
Sir D. Lange understood the President better than Sir Rivers 
Wilson does. 

We now come to the consideration of M. de Lesseps’ claims. 
Those claims must either rest on his legal position as defined by the 

(1) This clause is one of many which shows that the company was intended to bear 
an international character. 
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Acts of Concession, Firmans and Statutes, or be based on his right to 
demand an adequate return for the money expended by his share- 
holders, for the hazardous nature of the original undertaking, and for 
his own labour and genius. 

It is evident that his legal position is by no means so strong as 
he would wish us to believe. Whether the concession was personal 
to him or made to the company; whether the words on which he 
relies were confirmed and sanctioned by the necessary Firman of 
the Sultan; whether the permission to make one canal implies 
the right to make two; many similar points have been raised 
and will be discussed by others. This branch of the subject may 
be left to lawyers, whose opinions it is needless to say differ, but 
it may be worth while to indicate one possible line of argument 
which is of a somewhat different character from those referred 
to above. Some short time since application was made to three 
Egyptian lawyers of eminence, at the head of whom was M. 
Borelli, a Frenchman by birth and an Ex-Sous-Préfet, for an 
opinion as to the validity and extent of the concessions granted to 
M. de Lesseps. Probably the opinion of men accustomed to deal 
with French law, on which Egyptian law is modelled, may be of 
more value on such a point than that of those who are in the habit 
of interpreting documents framed on other principles. The opinion 
given, which was extremely verbose and involved in expression, was 
published in England, and appeared to amount to this, that the con- 
cession was exclusive, but subject to the superior claims of public 
utility. Now the public utility of a canal must presumably be esti- 
mated by its capacity to convey the required amount of traffic. 
When the Suez Canal was constructed the engineers who designed it 
estimated that it would be sufficient for the yearly transit of six 
million tons. It is now conveying more than seven million, and it 
is therefore by the admission of its makers inadequate to fulfil the 
demands made upon it, and therefore those of public utility. It 
would appear, then, that the company cannot even claim the right 
to convey more than six million tons unless they can enlarge the 
present or cut a second canal. In either case the work has not been 
done, and the company have so far failed to comply with the condi- 
tion to which their concession is subject. The Khedive is, then, at 
liberty to grant a second concession, or to make another canal for 
himself. Whatever weight may be attached to this reasoning or to 
the strict interpretation of the documents, it is manifest that we 
cannot be called upon to admit the claim of M. de Lesseps to 
impede our traffic through the isthmus until he has clearly proved 
that he possesses an exclusive right. If he takes his stand on the 
letter of the law, he must with the advantage accept the risks of his 
position 
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As to the personal claims of M. de Lesseps to receive the rewards 
of his industry, perseverance, and success, nothing need be said, for 
those claims have been fully and unreservedly acknowledged. But 
claims which rest on a pecuniary basis may be more freely handled, 
and if the navigation of the world is to be garotted because the 
shareholders spent large sums and incurred an unusual risk, many 
questions must be asked and answered. What sum did the French 
shareholders expend? The early financial transactions of the com- 
pany are an impenetrable mystery. The preliminary charges were 
defrayed by the Viceroy Said. We know that 400,000 shares were 
offered to the public, and were sooner or later allotted; we do not 
know to whom. A large proportion of the shares were held by the 
Khedive, and were purchased from him by England. Of the 
remainder how many were originally subscribed and paid for, and 
how many are now held by Frenchmen? While France probably 
contributed to the construction of the canal a sum of from four to 
six millions, Egypt, according to the calculation of M. de Léon, 
the American Consul-General, contributed more than seventeen 
millions, besides furnishing all the land and much of the labour. 
Consequently her moral claim to a share of the profits is from 
three to four times as large as that of France. If we are called upon 
to deal with the question on these grounds, why should those who 
provided a comparatively small portion of the capital receive so much, 
while those who contributed a far larger amount receive no adequate 
return? The whole sum raised by the company was, if M. de Léon’s 
figures are accurate, from twenty to twenty-three millions. The 
canal itself is said to have cost eight. What became of the differ- 
ence? Before a demand for an unusual interest on outlay can be 
admitted, it must be shown what the outlay has been, and that the 
persons who claim the payment are the persons entitled to receive it. 

Little need be said as to the price we were to pay. This was not 
the ground of our objections to the agreement. The money for a 
loan would have been provided as willingly as the money for a pur- 
chase of the canal, if it had appeared that the country would profit 
by the transaction. Of the four considerations in return for which 
M. de Lesseps was to construct us a second canal the loan was the 
least objectionable, for it at least involved no injustice to others. But 
in addition to providing the eight millions at a far lower rate than 
the company could have obtained the money at elsewhere, we were to 
obtain for them two concessions—one of the land required for the 
second maritime canal, the other of the Freshwater Canal to Port 
Said. Both these concessions had originally been given to the com- 
pany by the Viceroy, and both had been sold to Egypt for large 
prices. For years M. de Lesseps has been worrying the Egyptian 
Government to replace the canal in his hands. He was now to 
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obtain without payment, through the assistance of the English 
Government, that which he had sold, accompanied by new privileges 
which the purchaser had repeatedly refused to grant. We were thus 
to pay M. de Lesseps for concessions to English shipowners out of the 
pocket of Egypt. Lastly, the concession of the Suez Canal was to be 
prolonged, though it had been expressly provided by the convention 
of February, 1866, between the Ex-Khedive and M. de Lesseps, 
“ Qu’a expiration des 99 ans . . . . la concession prendra fin de 
plein droit” (Egypt No. 6, 1876, page 37). In this case we were to 
deal not only with Egyptian rights, but with those of all maritime 
nations. How are these proposals to be reconciled with the declara- 
tion that “ our temporary and exceptional position in Egypt ” should 
not be used “ for the purpose of procuring any invasion or any abate- 
ment of any right lawfully enjoyed?” Mr. Gladstone must surely 
have forgotten the rights of Egypt when he used these grand words, 
instinct with all his old spirit. The generosity of the Government 
in surrendering the rights of others suggests a modification of Sydney 
Smith’s well-known definition of charity. 

The prolongation of the concession was especially intolerable. We 
had allowed the establishment of a French company on the isthmus 
because the conditions of our Eastern trade were then very different 
from those which now exist, and because we failed to foresee the 
great changes which the canal would effect. Nothing will induce 
us to prolong the power of the company now that we are better 
informed. If wecan do nothing else we can at least wait to see what 
time and chance may do for us. In this respect the Government 
proposals amounted to compufsory insurance against good fortune for 
the next century. Nothing could have been devised more dangerous 
to the alliance of France and England. It was proposed to fix on 
our “carotid artery ” a French ligature which could never have been 
removed except at the risk of war. Instead of seeking to diminish 
our present difficulties the Government proposed to accept and con- 
firm them. In these two words lie the causes of their failure. 

To indicate a course for the future which is open to no objection is 
impossible, but some points are clear. Matters being in the condi- 
tion in which they now are, nothing can be done until two pre- 
liminary questions have been answered. What is the position in 
Egypt of the Suez Canal Company? and that of England? Until 
we know what are the limits of M. de Lesseps’ power and how 
far his concessions extend, until we know whether he is or is not 
bound to give to his company that international or universal 
character which his statutes clearly contemplated that it should 
possess, we cannot deal with him. He may rest assured that all 
England unites with Mr. Gladstone in the determination to do him 
and his shareholders no injustice. Whatever his clear rights may 
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be they will be protected. Here at all events there is ‘‘ harmonious 
concurrence of purpose.” The other question is of no less weight, and 
bears directly on any negotiations into which we may enter, for it is 
obvious that our relations with the company under any new agree- 
ment, as under the old concession, must be materially affected by the 
nature of our authority in Egypt. England as the sovereign or as 
the protector of the country would be able to concede or to do 
much which she could have no right to do during a temporary and 
exceptional occupation. 

Should the answer to these questions prove to be such as must 
hinder or preclude us from dealing with the company on a satis- 
factory footing, other means of escape from our present embarrass- 
ments must be sought. It has been far too hastily assumed that 
they do not exist. It is by no means certain that we need deal with 
the Suez Company at all. There are other projects for uniting the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. With some of these projects well- 
known English names are connected ; but it is only fair to say that 
English engineers have had no monopoly in their proposal. In the 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes for May, 1855, the scheme of 
M. Talabot for a freshwater canal from Alexandria to Suez vid Cairo 
was fully explained. His article was followed in January, 1856, by 
another, of which M. Barrault was the author, in which the selection 
of a Delta route was recommended. A Frenchman of great ability 
and scientific eminence, M. de La Motte, is now engaged in a com- 
prehensive study of the whole water system of the Nile Valley, from 
which the most important results may be expected. An augmenta- 
tation of the river, such as M. de La Motte considers to be perfectly 
practicable during the season when the waters are at present low, 
would render many things easy which were before difficult. New 
machinery has enormously diminished the labour of excavation and 
dredging. If ships can pass locks to reach Manchester, why can 
they not do the same to reach Cairo? It cannot be a wild imagina- 
tion that a large canal may in future run where a moderate one now 
exists, or where a naval canal once existed. Who shall say that any 
such work is beyond the power of engineering science? Great as 
those powers now are they are still growing. The dreams of one age 
are the daily occurrences of the next, and we need not look farther 
afield than the canal of the isthmus, or farther back than the last dozen 
years, for an example of the folly of mankind in presuming to deny 
the power of knowledge, skill, and perseverance to change the face 
of the world. The Jordan Valley scheme and that for a freshwater 
canal through Egypt are now meeting the same incredulous opposi- 
tion which the Suez Canal once had to meet, and possibly one or 
other may have a similar future before it. 

Far more disastrous than the transitory error of the Government 
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would be the blunder of England if she were weakly to accept the 
existing state of things without making thorough inquiry into the 
possibilities of relief. If Mr. Gladstone doubts the future, as Lord 
Palmerston did, we need not. It is not for an instant suggested 
that this or that project should be accepted and hurriedly pushed 
to a doubtful conclusion, but that all projects which are supported 
by competent authority should be honestly examined. The ideas 
of one man may materially assist those of another. A combination 
of plans may prove to be necessary. No private initiative could 
have made the present canal the great success which it is without 
the active support and assistance of the Egyptian Government, and 
it is by English enquiry and in the common action of men of science, 
whatever their nationality, that the secret of the second canal must 
be sought. The recent investigations of Colonel Scott Moncrieff in 
the Delta should supply much information of the highest value. 

Among various schemes, none deserve more careful attention than 
those which propose to combine with a navigable canal a system of 
irrigation. The limits of this article do not allow me to develop this 
branch of the subject. It must suffice now to say that there is no 
system of irrigation in Egypt worthy of thename. The statement is 
strong, but it can be abundantly justified. Water is everywhere 
deficient for the proper fecundation of exhausted fields, for the irriga- 
tion of growing crops, for the cultivation of lands now desert, because 
deprived of the water supply which once existed. The water which 
during the season of low Nile sinks far below the level of the surface, 
has to be raised at an enormous cost of labour or of money. One of 
the greatest of Egyptian statesmen in conversation with the writer 
said: “It matters not whether you talk on this subject with the 
Khedive or with the poorest fellah, we shall all give you the same 
answer in the same words, water is our first necessity ; our land has 
no value ; it is only water that pays our taxes.” He might have 
added with perfect truth that if this general need is not supplied, 
the taxes and consequently the debt of Egypt cannot be paid. In 
the last number of this Review I find a similar testimony, the 
authority of which will not be disputed by any one who knows 
Egypt. Sir F. Goldsmid writes, “We have an immense estate to 
administer, and this estate is held in mortgage for a debt with 
power of partial redemption. The payment of the debt is the primary 
consideration, not the amelioration of the lands in our temporary 
keeping. Were it otherwise, we ought to spend thousands in irriga- 
tion and drainage.” Sir F. Goldsmid was speaking of the Daira, 
his words apply to all Egypt. May we not ask whether, while the 
country is in our keeping, its amelioration ought not to be among 
primary considerations ? 


O. CO. WATERFIELD. 











IMPORTATION OF DISEASE. 


THERE have lately been two instances of the short and easy way of 
dealing with spreading diseases which commends itself to the man 
of affairs whenever he takes the question out of the hands of the 
pathologist. The vote of the House of Commons on Mr. Chaplin’s 
motion of July 10th asserted, in effect, that foot and mouth disease 
has always been, and is still, an exotic to the soil of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that there is a reasonable hope of getting rid of it 
for ever by prohibiting the importation of live cattle from all 
European countries save the Scandinavian, and from the whole of 
the American continent except Canada. Whatever doubt epide- 
miologists may have upon the subject, the House of Commons has 
taken up the position that eczema epizootica is neither native to the 
farm stock of Britain—whatever it may be to the cattle of the rest 
of Europe—nor even naturalised among them by long residence, and 
that it may be kept out by prohibition. The other instance is the 
adoption by the Mediterranean Powers of the old-fashioned for- 
mality of quarantine against cholera, notwithstanding the striking 
success that attended the English sanitary practice of inspection and 
isolation in 1873, and despite the general recommendation of that 
practice by the International Sanitary Conference which sat at 
Vienna in 1874. An administrative order or a legislative vote is 
naturally more akin.to dogmatism than to inductive science. It 
settles all doubt by a summary method. But dogmatism is an 
intellectual luxury, and it may cost us dear in practice also. 

Sir James Paget, in a public address the other day, referred to an 
interesting contrast which he had discovered between politicians and 
men of science. In the speeches of politicians, he said, “ we almost 
entirely miss the words which are most familiar to ourselyes— 
‘ perhaps,’ ‘ possibly,’ ‘I rather think,’ ‘I would venture to suggest.’ 
I have looked with much curiosity, not for the sake of acquiring 
political knowledge, but for the sake of comparing the political and 
the scientific mind, to see if in some of the best and most renowned 
speeches I could find one expression of the kind. Not one is there.” 
And Professor Virchow, whois himself a politician and administrative 
councillor as well as a great leader in medical science, has used that 
very language of hesitancy about the importation of those very 
diseases of cattle which Mr. Chaplin and his majority are quite 
clear about. A few sentences from Professor Virchow’s speech, 
which was made at an International Congress on Hygiene held at 
Brussels in 1877, will serve to illustrate the new issues which are 
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constantly presenting themselves to the scientific mind along with 
fresh knowledge. 

“It gives me pleasure to say that the strictness with which 
England has begun to protect herself from without, and the brilliant 
success that has attended her practice [referring to the stamping-out 
of the cattle plague in the beginning of 1877] has determined the 
lines for legislation generally among civilised states. In Prussia, 
within the last few years, we have followed in the track of English 
legislation, and have adopted the most stringent regulations.” He 
then refers to a certain laxity on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment in their regulations for preventing cattle plague from crossing 
their frontier, and proceeds to the subject which especially concerns 
my present purpose. 

“Another point to which I desire to direct your attention is the 
defective state of scientific knowledge in this very department. In 
regard to certain of those diseases of animals, there is at the present 
time a great want of that certainty and scientific conviction which 
would justify the confident promulgation of rules. In this connec- 
tion I would specially mention pleuro-pneumonia. We have proceeded 
as categorically in pleuro-pneumonia as in other epidemic diseases, and 
we [Prussia] have lately adopted somewhat stringent regulations 
against Holland and Belgium. For my part I am not quite con- 
vinced that the point of view from which these regulations have 
been framed is the correct one. 

“ We have started with the notion that pleuro-pneumonia is purely 
a contagious disease, that is to say, that it spreads from animal to 
animal in the same way as small-pox, and that the disease never 
arises anew spontaneously,—at least not within the limits of the 
German Empire. Now, in my opinion, it would be a most important 
thing if the attention of observers at many points were directed to 
ascertaining whether there is ever a spontaneous new production of 
the disease. . . . . We should in this way be much safer with our 
future legislation and administrative rules against the spread of the 
disease. There is at present, I believe, a defect in the scientific 
knowledge of all countries on this point, and it might easily be 
filled up through the united endeavours of the medical and veterinary 
practitioners of Europe. There would be, perhaps, less injustice done 
if science were to make good this deficiency.” 

There may be some persons not specially informed on pathological 
questions, who will feel surprise that there should be any hesitation 
to proceed as categorically in one epidemic disease as in another. 
Are not all communicable diseases the same for the purposes of 
repression, if we make up our mind to repress them ? But it is just 
here that the student of epidemiology comes in with his “ Distinguo.” 
All infections are not the same in their origin and in their kind of 
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infectiveness. The best repressive measures would be those that 
were based upon a full knowledge of the ways of each particular 
form of epidemic sickness; and the present is a convenient opportu- 
nity of pointing out, in connection with cholera on the one hand, 
and foot and mouth disease on the other, how little countenance the 
teachings of pathological science give to the narrow issues or conven- 
tional maxims of the so-called practical man. 

There is one grand difference among the communicable diseases 
which has found its latest expression in the classification by the 
veteran Professor Von Pettenkofer, of Munich, into “ exogenous” 
and “endogenous.” Cholera is the great example of the former, 
and small-pox of the latter. An exogenous contagion is one that 
depends for its potency upon favouring conditions outside the body, 
and an endogenous contagion is one that passes direct from the sick 
body to the sound. Small-pox is practically independent of external 
conditions, although it will always be more catching in a close room 
than in one that is well ventilated. But cholera is powerless to 
spread, except where it finds the peculiar unsanitary conditions amidst 
which it takes origin. Cholera is open to attack on two sides, on 
the side of the disease itself, and on the side of its external condi- 
tions; and the invaluable lesson of former experience may be 
summed up in the maxim: “Take care of the conditions, and the 
disease will take care of itself.” This has been peculiarly an 
English and Anglo-Indian discovery, and it is the lesson which 
English sanitary science has still to teach to other countries. The 
sanitarians of foreign countries know this well enough, but their 
publicists appear to be ignorant of it, or they would have restrained 
their pens. The wisdom of the Spanish Government in imposing a 
three days’ quarantine on all arrivals from England at Spanish ports, 
because there was no quarantine in England, may be tested by a 
single historical fact. In the summer of 1873 the cholera was 
almost as virulent as on former occasions in the Baltic and North 
Sea ports, and the shipping trade between those ports and the east 
coast of England and Scotland was as brisk as ever. But England 
imposed no quarantine. There was an efficient system of inspection 
by port sanitary authorities, and a case of cholera was found on 
board from time to time in some half-dozen instances in all. The 
cases were promptly isolated and taken care of in a rational and 
humane manner, and the result of this policy was that England 
completely escaped the epidemic, although it cost Prussia 28,790 
lives, and Hamburg 1,005. 

The beginnings of this policy date from the inquiries of Dr. John 
Snow in the London epidemic of 1854, and its establishment on a 
permanent basis was effected during Mr. John Simon’s period of 
masterly administration of the public health. Mr. Simon not only 
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proved that quarantine could not be applied to the seaboard of Great 
Britain and Ireland in such a manner as to be effectual, but, by going 
back to the scientific facts of cholera diffusion, he showed that cleanli- 
ness was the grand means of staying the progress of this pestilence. 
The inefficiency of quarantine does not hold good, of course, for 
every country; Sicily, for example, in 1866, protected itself for a 
long time while the cholera was at Genoa and Naples, and it was only 
when it became necessary to send troops into the island to quell an 
insurrection in Palermo that the disease found an entrance. There 
was another striking instance of successful quarantine the same year, 
in the case of the British island of Dominica, which escaped the 
disastrous epidemic in its French neighbour Guadaloupe. Under 
peculiar circumstances, quarantine may be more successful than a 
reasonable watchfulness; but those circumstances certainly do not 
obtain in the United Kingdom, and it may be doubted whether 
they obtain in any country where there are intelligent municipalities 
and a rational system of local self-government. 

In the great majority of cases, the systems of quarantine and 
sanitary cordons are bound to be what Mr. Simon describes them— 
“elaborate illustrations of leakiness.” And the misfortune is that 
the leakage from a quarantine lazaret, or through the gaps of a 
cordon sanitaire, is likely to be leakage of cholera poison much more 
intense than if the futile attempt at repression had never been made. 
India is the great field of experience in cholera, and Indian expe- 
rience goes to show that the best way to combat cholera is to deal 
with it as a common disease, calling for no repressive measures other 
than the humane and rational treatment of the sick. There was a 
remarkable illustration of this at Allahabad in January, 1882. The 
occasion was one of the great religious fairs that take place every 
twelve years; the locality was a triangular piece of ground at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges; it was estimated that three 
millions of people had visited the fair from first to last, and that as 
many as a million were on the ground at one time. Notwithstand- 
ing all provision to the contrary, the latrines broke down, and the 
river banks became covered with filth; after a few days diarrhea 
was found to be prevalent, and then cholera. A good many deaths 
occurred, and the crowd were encouraged to disperse. ‘The disease,” 
says Dr. Planck in his most graphic account of this extraordinary 
scene, “clung to the retiring multitudes. It was found among those 
who thronged the Allahabad Station, and it was discovered at the 
Naini Station, on the opposite side of the river. At almost every 
station on the line between Allahabad and Cawnpore, and Allahabad 
and Jubulpur, persons affected with cholera in its well-developed 
stage were taken out of these pilgrim trains. The disease declared 
its presence, also, amongst groups of pilgrims travelling by road into 
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Oudh to the east, Bundelkund to the west, and Benares to the south. 
Wherever many pilgrims congregated the danger of disease-out- 
break appeared among them. Notwithstanding the clear evidence 
which existed of the disease clinging to the pilgrims, the Sanitary 
Commissioner states that ‘it seemed unable to establish itself any- 
where amongst the people who had not been to the fair. Nowhere, 
as far as I know, was the return of the pilgrims to their homes 
followed by outbreak of the disease among the general population.’ ” 

But let us suppose that a cordon sanitaire—so-called—had been 
drawn round that multitude. According to all that we know of 
cholera, the effect would have been to give the disease just that 
degree of virulence which would have made it communicable 
whenever it did at length get out. Repression, which means 
isolation, with the maximum of misery and filth and the hard- 
hearted refusal of help, is the very means to turn an other- 
wise manageable choleraic outbreak into a ravaging pestilence. 
This is the great lesson of the “exogenous” doctrine of cholera. 
The discharges of the sick require certain aggravating circumstances 
to make them potent, and the infallible recipe is to shut up the 
cholera patients and leave them to themselves. Some people doubt 
whether cholera is ever conveyed by personal contact, but it is 
entirely a question of degree. The virulence of cholera may be 
intensified indefinitely ; so that contact with the dead or living, or 
even breathing the air of a room where cholera patients have been 
lying uncared for, will suffice to set up the disease. And as the 
virulence of the choleraic discharges may be intensified indefinitely— 
chiefly by fermentation under the action of dry heat—so their 
virulence may be diminished indefinitely by good scavenging and 
common cleanliness. Neglect of the sick will enable an outbreak of 
choleraic diarrhea to gather head; on the other hand, it may be safely 
asserted that if the same care of nursing which is bestowed, let us 
say, upon cases of typhoid fever, could be promptly given to each 
individual case of cholera, the disease would never become a pesti- 
lence at all. 

The circumstances that intensify the virulence of cholera have 
been well exemplified several times on board Transatlantic emigrant 
ships, where the principle of the cordon sanitaire has been an unfor- 
tunate necessity. The steamship England left Liverpool on the 
28th of March, 1866, with 1,059 passengers in the steerage and 37 
in the saloon. One or more foreign emigrants soon developed 
cholera, and before the ship could make for Halifax 150 were down 
with it, of whom 46 died. The sick were put on board a hospital 
ship at Halifax and the healthy into the quarantine lazaret, but the 
disease continued its ravages until some 500 to 600 of the emi- 
grants had had the disease, and a total of nearly 300 had died. 
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The saloon passengers escaped altogether, but there were six deaths 
among the crew. The state of matters in this vessel’s tween decks, 
with more than a thousand individuals packed into them, can hardly 
be conceived ; but the virulence of the disease may be gathered from 
a particular circumstance. A pilot, in an open boat, with two other 
men, came alongside to take the ship to the quarantine station ; he 
piloted the ship from his boat towing alongside, and he did not go 
on board at all, but two days after he sickened of cholera, and 
three days later the disease broke out in his family; at the same 
time, one of the men who had been in the boat with him also took 
the sickness, and gave it to three of his children. Whether the boat 
took in any of the outflow from scuppers or waste-pipe does not 
appear; but, on any hypothesis, the disease on board must have 
become highly communicable. A very similar outbreak took place 
in October, 1871, among 600 emigrants on board the Franklin, 
belonging to a line of steamships between Stettin and New York. 
Before the ship reached Halifax there had been 200 cases of 
“diarrhoea with choleraic symptoms,” and of these 40 died, most of 
them from undoubted cholera. The weather was frightful all the 
way over, and all port-holes and even ventilators were closed. The 
closets became unmanageable, and the one for women had to be shut 
up altogether. ‘The cleanliness of the ’tween decks,” says Pro- 
fessor Virchow in an official report, ‘could not be maintained, 
because the passengers either would not or could not give their 
help.” It was even doubtful, in this case, whether the disease was 
imported Asiatic cholera, or a kind of sickness which began as diax- 
thea among the children, and became fomented into a virulent 
infection for the adults. Two Halifax labourers who came on board 
to trim the coals caught the disease and died. 

It is under such circumstances that cholera becomes dangerous on 
board ships. Whoever has seen the steerage of an emigrant ship 
will understand how easily discipline and cleanliness may be over- 
powered by an outbreak of choleraic sickness. Perhaps no outbreak 
of cholera was ever so virulent as that which began in Quebec in 
1832, on the arrival of one or more ships with Irish emigrants. It 
raged along the St. Lawrence, whether the conditions were favour- 
able to it or not; and we can only conjecture that the virulence of 
its type on land was proportionate to its enforced concentration and 
intensification at sea. But the cordon sanitaire and the quarantine 
lazaret are a deliberate creation of practically the same conditions 
which are the unfortunate necessity of the high seas. European 
sentiment would never sanction the sanitary cordon round a helpless 
population among whom epidemic sickness had begun. The quaran- 
tine lazaret is more defensible, and in some circumstances it may 
even bean efficient system of prevention ; but it can only be approved 
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on condition of being a model of airiness and convenience and good 
sanitation. Its raison d’étre is the undetected presence of cholera in 
a miscellaneous crowd; but the unfortunate irony of circumstances 
is that enforced crowding and the tendency to concealment is the 
very thing to give the cholera vitality and virulence. The old- 
fashioned quarantine may still be the best thing for Marseilles or 
Trieste ; but it is irrational to expect English ports to adopt the 
same practice for mere uniformity’s sake. On the contrary, the 
English principles of prevention are those that Europe must adopt 
sooner or latter. 

The outbreak in Egypt has served in other ways to reveal the 
ingrained dogmatism of the official mind, and the very feeble hold 
that the inductive philosophy has taken. All the circumstances of 
the Damietta outbreak pointed, from the first, to its being a local 
form of sickness which had become communicable under certain 
aggravating conditions. But the importation theory was simpler, and 
it also served political ends; and the mot d’ordre went forth that the 
disease had been imported from Bombay. This, bureaucratic attempt 
to anticipate the scientific truth of things by a mot d’ordre would 
be amusing, if the habit were not adangerous one. It not only 
retards the acceptance of rational views about cholera in general, 
but it encourages panic and an inappropriate procedure at the parti- 
cular time and place. It appears from the reports which Dr. Mackie, 
of Alexandria, has compiled from private sources for the information 
of the English Foreign Office, that the circumstances point clearly 
to a local origin, and even to local characteristics, and that there are 
no facts to suggest -importation from India. A close parallel to 
the Damietta outbreak is furnished by the interesting account which 
has been published in The Times (July 18th), by Mr. Consul Jago, of 
the outbreak of cholera in Syria in 1875, an outbreak which epide- 
miologists have always been unable to explain on the hypothesis of 
importation from India. Both at Hamah and at Damascus there 
was “the same absence of those indications popularly held to inva- 
riably accompany Asiatic cholera,” namely, the rice-water purgings 
and cramps. Mr Jago says: “It only remained to believe that 
epidemic cholera can spontaneously originate under peculiar condi- 
tions. . . . I never saw the report of the commission sent to Hamah, 
but, having since often discussed the matter with one of its members, I 
received the impression that the disease was held to have had its 
sole origin at Hamah among the soldiers, was not consequently 
imported, but sprung out of dirty habits.” A few more instances of 
that, kind will overthrow the doctrine of invariable continuous 
importation from an abstract fountain-head on the Ganges; but for 
the present we cling tenaciously to importation. There are always 
ingenious persons ready with a story of how the importation could 
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have taken place, but these persons go to their imagination for 
their facts. The unwillingness to accept a local and rational origin 
for an epidemic sickness, and the desire to trace it to a vague source 
beyond, has often shown itself in all parts of the world. The cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, had occasion to animad- 
vert on it when yellow fever was endemic and disastrously prevalent 
in that city in the last century. ‘The idea,” he says, “is produced 
by a single act of the mind; it requires neither comparison nor 
reasoning to adopt it, and it therefore accords with the natural 
indolence of man. It moreover flatters his avarice and pride by 
throwing the origin of a mortal disease from his property and 
country. The principle of thus referring the origin of the evils of 
life from ourselves to others is universal. It began in Paradise, and 
has ever since been an essential feature in the character of our 
species.” Alexander von Humboldt was an amused spectator of the 
attempts made by Vera Cruz to throw the blame of yellow fever on 
Havana, of Havana to fix it on New Orleans, and of New Orleans 
to refer it back to Vera Cruz. This kind of triangular duel lasted 
all through the long period of Humboldt’s lifetime, and, if he had 
lived to the present year, he would find it going on still. It is as 
necessary to enlarge our ideas of cholera outbreaks in the East as of . 
yellow-fever outbreaks in the West. Importation of course there 
is, but importation from a single source, a mathematical point, is 
merely the resort of intellectual indolence. 

For the purposes of prevention it may seem to be of comparatively 
little consequence to know how a specific disease has originated ; we 
accept the disease as a fact, and our single concern is to limit the 
spread of its contagion; but that plausible suggestion is still within 
the old vicious circle of ideas, as regards cholera at least. It applies 
to small-pox, as a very old-established form of contagious sickness 
which has been handed on from person to person for hundreds of 
years; but to cholera it does not apply. Not only is cholera pre- 
vented from making way by extreme attention to cleanliness and by 
a pure water supply ; but there is probably a period in the epidemic, 
as there usually is in the individual case, in which the disease is not 
cholera at all. Common causes, and not specific, would seem to be 
able to initiate an outbreak on Eastern soil. It is doubtful whether 
this old enemy of mankind can ever be successfully confronted except 
by a bold rationalism. Among a multitude of Indian devotees at 
Allahabad or Hurdwar, or among the assembled pilgrims at Mecca, 
or during a fair at Damietta in the fruit season, there are the con- 
ditions present to raise a common and widely-spread functional disorder 
into a specific and communicable disease ; and if the specific power 
and communicability of the disease are dependent on conditions of 
time and place, the disease may be robbed of its terrors by obviating 
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the conditions. This view does not accord with Oriental fatalism, 
nor does it accord with the fatalism of the germ theory; but it would 
seem to be the only view that harmonizes all the facts of cholera. 
The development and diffusion of a specific cholera poison is a fact 
which is written in some of the most terrible pages of modern history ; 
but it has been amidst the aggravations of panic and neglected 
duties that the cholera poison has been engendered, and it is pre- 
cisely under these circumstances that the virulence of the poison has 
been intensified so as to become even a volatile contagion. Call an 
outbreak of Oriental diarrhea cholera, and it will become cholera ; 
confront it with a bold rationalism, and it may still have its victims 
but it will never gather head. Surgeon-General Cunningham, 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, gives the 
weight of his authority—an authority based on a scientific and philo- 
sophical study of the disease in India—to this rational view. ‘The 
commonly and too hastily accepted theories,” he says, ‘‘of germs 
and contagia have had the most disastrous consequences, causing 
much domestic misery by needlessly separating members of the same 
family at a time when their duty clearly lies in attending on their 
sick relatives and friends.” One would not wish to modify Dr. 
Cunningham’s view in any way, except to emphasize the fact that 
the cholera which starts on its travels to Europe has already become 
a specific and communicable disease. Even then the virulence of 
the poison is only contingent; and it is a well-known fact that a 
large proportion of the cases in almost every cholera epidemic are 
merely cases of diarrhea, which are still, however, charged with a 
potential infectiveness. 

If it is necessary to rationalise our views of choleraic sickness and 
its diffusion, it is not less necessary to cultivate a certain pliability 
of mind in regard to the foot-and-mouth disease of farm stock. The 
loss occasioned by that disease may be computed, as Mr. Chaplin 
thinks, in millions, and if that be so, we can hardly afford to be very 
dogmatic about it. It is not my province to say one word on the 
economical aspect of the foreign cattle trade; but I venture to say 
that the pathological and epidemiological ideas that were current in 
the House of Commons on the evening of July 12 were too con- 
veniently simple. Dr. Rush says that the habit of “throwing the 
origin of a mortal disease from his property and country accords with 
the natural indolence of man.” That is not an accusation to be 
repeated in the present instance; but it may be urged with perfect 
fairness that the question of stamping out foot-and-mouth disease is 
reduced to much too narrow an issue when the attention is fixed 
primarily on foreign importation. There is not the slightest reason 
to connect the epizootic eczema with any permanent focus of infec- 
tion, marked off by territorial limits, on the analogy of cattle-plague. 
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The imagination, it is true, pictures some remote fountain whence 
the contagion constantly arises to spread all over Europe; we usually 
trace it back to the centre of Asia—let us say to the “roof of the 
world ” in Pamir—where we rest and expatiate in a vague causation 
which has no immediate interest for us. But we may take it that 
this disease of the feet and the mouth springs up and becomes a 
spreading disease at numerous centres where the conditions are 
similar, and that its common-sense causation has a most direct interest 
for us. The narrowing of the issue is an old unscientific habit of 
the mind ; it is infinitely easier, and much more adapted to rhetorical 
ends, to trace all the calamities of our flocks and herds to foreign 
contamination, “to throw the origin of them from our property and 
country.” There are no limits to the ingenuity with which this 
flattering doctrine is defended. Although foreign importation was 
absolutely prohibited from 1833 to 1842, there was an outbreak all 
over England in 1839 which was the worst that the country has ever 
had. Mr. Chaplin had an explanation of this. A single animal 
from abroad was all that was wanted to kindle this conflagration, and 
the ingenious suggestion was of course forthcoming. It emanated 
from the mind of a veterinary writer several years ago, and it was to 
the effect that ships sometimes arrived in the docks with a store 
animal on board, which was sold at the end of the voyage. That, 
said Mr. Chaplin, might account for the disease getting in at a 
time when cattle were not imported. But the original suggestion 
was more circumstantial. The vessels that carried a cow would 
hardly be the traders between Rotterdam and the Thames; they 
would be ships on long voyages, and, in order to bring in the foot- 
and-mouth disease, the original hypothesis made them touch at a 
French or Dutch port on the way to England. But the author of 
this ingenious theory forgot to make the cow go ashore to visit its 
bovine kind, as the crew no doubt did to visit their fellows. These 
hypotheses, I think, are always interesting, but they are hardly 
scientific. Another ingenious hypothesis has been started to account 
for the,introduction of foot-and-mouth disease into Australia. The 
animal that brought the disease to a farm near Sydney in 1872 had 
been some three months on the voyage, and was said to have suffered 
from no disease. However, it gave foot-and-mouth disease to the 
animals among which it was placed on the Australian farm ; and, as 
the incubation period of the malady is about two days, the theory 
was that the animal had acquired it just as the ship was entering 
Port Jackson, and that the contagion must have been lurking in the 
last truss of hay. The last truss of hay is good; but why one truss 
of hay more than another, or why the hay at all? There is no end 
to the making of subsidiary hypotheses; they merely lead us farther 
and farther from the track of inductive reasoning. If we were 
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engaged in the intellectual amusements of a children’s party, this 
exercise of the imagination would be perfectly appropriate. 

The Royal Commission on the Cattle Plague in 1865 succeeded in 
bringing home to the veterinary and agricultural public the fact that 
every case of rinderpest was traceable step by step backwards to 
animals imported from Russia or Hungary; and ever since that 
memorable lesson was taught we have taken rinderpest as the analogy 
according to which other contagious diseases of cattle may be stamped 
out. But it is of vital importance to the success of our procedure. to 
inquire carefully whether the analogy is a true one. Rinderpest is 
a virulent form of internal disease, which causes sloughing of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, somewhat in the 
manner of typhoid fever. It is peculiarly a disease of the cattle on 
the Russian and Asiatic steppes, the nearest pathological analogy to 
it, according to some, being the Texas fever. It is clearly an exotic; 
it has never come to England except by importation ; it had not been 
in the country for more than a century previous to 1865, and it did 
not show itself again until 1877, when it was summarily stamped out 
in a few weeks. Are these facts analogous to the facts of foot-and- 
mouth disease? Are we justified, as Professor Virchow says, in 
proceeding as categorically in the latter disease as in the former ? 

I venture to say that we are not in a position to proceed cate- 
gorically in foot-and-mouth disease at all. We stand in need here of 
the same scientific evidence which Professor Virchow desiderates for 
pleuro-pneumonia. I believe that there is a large body of unrecorded 
experience—as well as some recorded cases—which cannot be made 
to square with the hypothesis of continuous importation, even when 
the doctrine of ‘mediate contagion” is stretched so as to include 
sea-gulls, flies, and every conceivable carrier of contagion short of the 
wind itself. The following remarkable sentence in the latest (1882) 
treatise on ‘“‘ Bovine Medicine and Surgery” seems to show that 
even the veterinary profession qualifies its dogmatism with a tincture 
of hesitation: “That it is invariably due to contagion or infection 
there is not the slightest doubt; whether it is ever in this country a 
self-generated disease I am not at present prepared to say.” But 
it is a much more significant fact that both diseases, pleuro- 
pneumonia and epizootic eczema of the feet and mouth, when 
stripped of their contagiousness, are sufficiently commonplace 
maladies; there is nothing exotic or foreign to British soil and 
climate about either of them. There is nothing un-English in the 
foot-rot of sheep or the blain of cattle. Again, there is always a 
curious correlation in the ruminants between the hoofs and the 
mouth ; an affection acquired by the one is exceedingly apt to extend 
to the other. I had lately occasion to hear of an interesting case in 
which a flock of lambs, grazing on pasture where foot-rot had been 
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for a season or two, were all affected with a pustular affection of the 
lips and mouth, and not of the feet at all. I do not say that foot-rot 
-can give rise to foot-and-mouth disease; but I wish to ask for a 
rational consideration of the proposition that some allied eczematous 
condition of the skin of the feet and of the mouth, due to common 
causes, may, under certain circumstances, become catching, developing 
in its communicated form a much greater degree of constitutional 
disturbance, and perhaps even a slightly different morbid anatomy. 
That is what Professor Virchow hints with reference to pleuro- 
pneumonia ; and eczema is just as ordinary a malady as inflammation 
of the lungs. I am well aware that a suggestion of this kind is apt 
to be received with a dogmatic shout of negation, and I have no 
intention of meeting dogmatism with counter-dogmatism. These 
matters are all within the compass of dispassionate scientific reason- 
ing, and there are a sufficient number of analogous facts, both in 
human and veterinary pathology, to make the inquiry a justifiable 
one. Unless I greatly err, there is more rational suggestion to be 
got from such an application of scientific method than from the 
conventional talk of stopping the disease at the fountain-head. 

The question is not one that can very well be answered by an 
appeal to recorded experience ; for all the observations hitherto have 
been made to fit, if I may so speak, the hypothesis of continuous 
importation from permanent foci of infection abroad. There has 
been no impartial attempt made to arrive at an inductive judgment, 
and, if I may take Mr. Duckham’s letter in The Times of July 19, 
as representing the attitude of the agricultural mind, I should say 
that there is no present likelihood of such an attempt being made. 
Mr. Duckham has heard numerous reasons assigned for the continued 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in this kingdom. “ One says 
that the disease is contracted on board ship; another, that after the 
confined atmosphere on board ship, it is caused by exposure to 
climatic influences on landing; another that it is the result of wet 
seasons,” and so on. All such reasons, says Mr. Duckham, ‘are 
absurd. “The most fertile imagination can scarcely devise greater 
absurdities with which to divert the attention of the general public 
from the real source of those disastrous visitations ;” and, doubtless, 
Mr. Duckham would not write to The Times in this buoyant strain 
unless he had an intimate acquaintance with etiological and patho- 
logical principles, and knew very well what he was writing about. 
In human pathology we are unfortunately not able to use the same 
language of certainty. Thehistory of medicine, which is very much 
the history of dogmatic error, has taught us to avoid such language 
as Mr. Duckham’s, because the rational suggestions which have been 
shouted down by one generation have, over and over again, become 
the accepted doctrines of the next. That very absurdity which Mr. 
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Duckham places second in his list, is one that we can match among 
the facts of human contagion without calling it an absurdity at all. 
Mr. Darwin, writing in 1845 of his voyage in the Beagle, accepts the 
evidence before him that epidemic diseases of various kinds had 
often been introduced into the islands of the South Pacific by vessels 
arriving after a long voyage, “although there might be no appear- 
ance of disease among the crew of the ship which conveyed this 
destructive importation.” ‘I may add,” he says, “that I have 
heard it stated in Shropshire that sheep which have been imported 
from vessels, although themselves in a healthy condition, if placed 
in the same fold with others, frequently produce sickness in the 
flock.” 

Now, it is quite certain that the animal which brings foot-and- 
mouth disease to a herd does not always show that conspicuous 
morbid condition of the feet and mouth, not to mention the pro- 
nounced fever, which constitutes the typical eczema epizootica. 
Pleuro-pneumonia is extremely difficult to detect, but eczema is 
extremely easy, and the latter has an incubation period of two days 
only. We may take it that it is not always the typical eczema 
which spreads the epizootic from country to country and from market 
to market. The Australian case of 1872, so far as I can gather the 
facts, is exactly a case in point. The animal was landed after a long 
voyage, and there appeared to be no reason for detaining it in quaran- 
tine; the importer is described as “the last person who might be 
expected to introduce diseased stock,” but he admitted the animal — 
among the rest of his cattle, and one or two of them got foot-and- 
mouth disease. Those appear to be the whole of the facts; and 
they read very like the narratives that have often been given, within 
the last ten or twenty years, of lean store cattle, especially Irish 
calves and year-olds, which had been purchased in a market in = 
apparently sound condition, and yet have brought infection to a 
farm. The infection spreads like a fire through stock in good con- 
dition; but it does not appear to spread readily or even to become 
an obvious malady among the travel-worn brutes with which it is so 
often associated. 

A drove of Irish store cattle will often keep company for weeks 
together ; they are travelled from market to market until they are all 
sold; but although outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease can often be 
traced to one or more of their number, introduced among home-bred 
stock, the malady does not appear to spread readily among them- 
selves, notwithstanding its exceptional opportunities of so doing. It 
is the same on board the cattle-steamers. Mr. Duckham himself 
elicited the fact that the number of cargoes with cases of eczema was 
ninety-four from the 1st of January last to the 23rd of June, which 
gives, according to the total of diseased animals landed, a very small 
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percentage for each cargo. It is clear that the disease is not very 
catching on the journey, and that it must often exist in an undetected 
form in the animals which have quite certainly been the cause of 
its introduction into a market or a farm. What is called mediate 
contagion goes a certain way; but it is, after all, not an extrinsic 
poison, but a diseased condition of body, which those animals convey 
to others of their kind, the latter being affected by it all the more 
acutely in proportion as they are widely removed from the infecting 
animals in condition and circumstances. 

Even in the public discussions of foot-and-mouth disease, it would 
be a mistake to lose sight of its local manifestations in the animal. 
Its great promimence and persistence in modern times have coin- 
cided with the enormous development of the traffic, both in store 
and fat cattle, by road and rail and steamer. It would have perhaps 
been more surprising if the cattle-truck and cattle-steamer had not 
brought some inveterate plague of the feet with them. It came out in 
evidence before the Cattle Plague Commission of 1865 that animals had 
been known to be nine days on the trucks coming from Hungary to 
Hamburg. There is every reason to fear that the transit of cattle 
from America, and even across the North Sea, is sometimes a kind of 
Middle Passage for them. Neither are the lowing and slavering 
droves that one sees on the roads a comforting spectacle. ‘‘ Pity for 
a brute o’erdriven” may prove to be a better working rule for 
stamping out the disease of the feet and mouth than the high 
political motive of “protection from foreign contagion.”’ Foreign 
countries have had visitations as severe as any in England; but 
at other times they have been comparatively free from the disease 
when this country has been suffering most. If the stream of traffic 
had been from, instead of to, our shores, we may be quite sure that 
the Continent would have placed the fountain-head in Britain with 
just as much reason as we locate it on the Continent—with just as 
much reason and just as little. The territorial limits of the in- 
digenous disease are not a scientific frontier ; the countries that can 
show ‘“a clean bill” to-day may be “infected”’ to-morrow, just as 
they were yesterday (Denmark and Canada a few years ago). Let 
us suppose that our ports are hermetically sealed against cattle and. 
their diseases from all foreign countries; will there then be con- 
tentment ? Surgit aliquid amari—there is the traffic in Irish cattle, 
“which enjoy,” as a report to the Privy Council (1862) says, “the 
unenviable reputation of spreading much disease throughout Eng- 
land ;” and there is the general movement of store cattle, which 
has come to be more and more a necessity as home-breeding has 
declined. If foot-and-mouth disease is to be stamped out, it can 
only be by taking a liberal view of its causes. It is more likely to 
fall to the humanitarians than to the dogmatists to eradicate it. 

C. CreicHTON. 
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Ir might have been supposed that there was no present demand. for 
a biography of Lord Byron. In addition to Moore’s voluminous 
work, many reminiscences of his life were published long ago by his 
friends and by others who, like Leigh Hunt, had been brought into 
personal intercourse with the poet. Mr. Trelawney’s enlarged record 
of his acquaintance with Byron and Shelley appeared in 1878; and 
Professor Nichol’s compendious Life was published, as one of the 
series of English Men of Letters, in 1880. About the same time 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and several less conspicuous 
writers, engaged in the interesting and interminable controversy on 
Byron’s literary merits. It may, perhaps, be contended that a new 
and more accurate view of his life and character would still be 
acceptable. Sixty years have not exhausted the curiosity which was 
stimulated in his lifetime by the eccentricities, the paradoxes, and 
the more or less transparent mysteries of his troubled career. As 
the favourite subject of biographical curiosity and scandal, Byron, 
after surviving all contemporaries, reigns, like Nestor, in the third 
generation. The judgments which have been formed of his career 
and of his character have much in common, though they vary in 
degrees of admiration and of censure. If Byron were the hero ofa 
nursery tale, it would be difficult to answer the question whether 
‘“‘he is good,” which is always asked by a childish audience on the 
introduction of a new character into the story. He was certainly 
not good in the ordinary sense of the word; but many of his qua- 
lities may, according to the disposition of different inquirers, be either 
pardoned as foibles or condemned as vices. Macaulay might, with 
much convenience, have made Byron the typical illustration of his 
doctrine of psychological antithesis, or of the habitual inconsistency 
of human nature; but in fact, elements of character, like all 
things which coexist, are necessarily consistent. Byron’s lavishness 
and parsimony, his cynical contempt for men and his dependence 
on their opinion, his readiness to incur danger and the timidity of 
‘which he was sometimes suspected, might have seemed unnatural 
in fiction ; but, like all other qualities which have in fact been com- 
bined, they are compatible and intelligible. The fullest of all the 
biographies of Byron is, notwithstanding many literary defects, the 
most instructive. As a man of the world, Moore was neither unduly 
shocked by ordinary irregularities of conduct, nor disposed to regard 
with credulous wonder the ostentatious exhibition or the melo- 
dramatic affectation of vice. Byron liked Moore’s company, and 
respected his social success; but there was no pretence on either 
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side of enthusiastic friendship. Almost the only act of Byron’s life 
which provoked remonstrance from Moore was his temporary asso- 
ciation with Leigh Hunt in the publication of the Liberal. He 
regretted Byron’s outbreak of libertinism at Venice, and he so 
highly approved of his less indecorous connection with the Countess 
Guiccioli, that he might have addressed the pair in the words of one 
of Fielding’s characters :— 


** With what joy do I behold 
Your almost virtuous loves; ” 


but in this instance the biographer’s sympathy induced him to 
exaggerate the force of the attachment on either side. Moore’s 
narrative enables the reader to form his own opinion, even if the 
biographer’s occasional misconceptions are not corrected by other 
authorities. Byron would not have gone to Greece if he had not 
become tired of his companion, who was, according to Leigh Hunt, 
on her part scarcely less indifferent. After reading Moore’s Life, 
the assiduous student will seek the aid of special commentators on 
various stages in the history of the poet; but the first impression 
will in most cases not be greatly modified. It was only to contem- 
poraries, who formed their opinions from hints of his own and from 
vulgar rumour, that Byron successfully posed as a gloomy and 
adventurous misanthrope. The Giaours, the Corsairs, and the Man- 
freds represented neither the poet himself nor any ideal character, 
but the picturesque attitude which it pleased him to assume as the 
centre of his own day-dreams. Don Juan, another and a pleasanter 
reflection of his own personality, may, perhaps, have indicated an 
approach to a more healthy conception of life. Not less com- 
pletely devoid than his piratical predecessors of principle or of 
scruple, Don Juan is, unlike them, cheerful, good-humoured, and 
equally sociable in Spain, in St. Petersburg, and in London. Byron 
was pleased with a suggestion of Leigh Hunt’s, that Don Juan would 
ultimately settle down into a model country gentleman. It is not 
impossible that, if he had lived twenty or thirty years longer, Byron 
might have tried some similar experiment. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s title’ encourages expectations which are accom- 
panied by natural scepticism. No writer in the present day can 
hope to disprove the conclusions which have been founded during 
a long term of years on abundant testimony. If one unsolved 
enigma of Byron’s personal history had yielded up its secret to 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s research or sagacity, and even if it could in some 
imaginary circumstances be proved that Byron was never separated 
from his wife, or that he was never married, he would remain the 
same anomalous personage who has so long excited wonder, envy, 


(1) Zhe Real Lord Byron. By J.C. Jeaffreson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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and indignation. Nevertheless, to many readers, the discovery of a 
fact is more interesting than any illustration of character. Time 
would be almost as unprofitably spent in guessing why Lady Byron 
refused to return to her husband, as in proving once more that Sir 
Philip Francis was Junius, or identifying the Man in the Iron 
Mask, or the author of Ikon Basilike. By the “real Byron” Mr. 
Jeaffreson might possibly have meant a Byron whose relations 
to his wife before and after their separation would be no longer 
obscure ; but he has left the puzzle as he found it.. In one passage 
he says that if Hobhouse’s Memoirs were to be published in 
eighteen months instead of eighteen years, the “real Lord Byron” 
would not have been written. It seems a natural inference that 
Mr. Jeaffreson is in a position to anticipate some, at least, of 
the disclosures which are supposed to be reserved for future use 
in his Memoirs. In another place he mentions a doubt “ which 
perhaps the publication of the Hobhouse papers will remove from 
the field of conjecture.” 

If Mr. Jeaffreson has had the opportunity of access to the documents 
which he mentions, he must be congratulated on his discretion. He 
throws no new light on any part of Byron’s history, for one 
hypothesis or guess which he contributes to the discussion is wholly 
untenable. Mr. Jeaffreson conjectures that Byron’s connection 
with Jane Clermont, afterwards the mother of Allegra, may have 
been the cause or pretext of Lady Byron’s inflexible resolution. 
Whether a scandal of seventy years ago can, even though it relates 
to the most celebrated man of his time, now be worth the trouble 
of investigation, may be reasonably questioned; but the latest 
biographer of Byron perhaps deserves some credit for his acuteness 
and research. It is well known that, at the beginning of 1816, 
Lady Byron parted on apparently affectionate terms from her 
husband, whom she never saw again. On her arrival at her father’s 
house in Leicestershire, she wrote to Byron a playful letter, using 
his pet name and her own; and she attributed to madness conduct 
of which she had already complained to her father and Lady Noel. 
They all agreed that Byron should be invited to join them at Kirby 
Mallory ; but, as Mr. Jeaffreson, with crude accuracy, relates, “ The 
next morning brought news from London that troubled her, news 
that her husband was not insane.” From that moment she 
resolved not to condone offences which, if they are accurately con- 
jectured by Mr. Jeaffreson, would perhaps scarcely have deserved 
so severe a punishment. He had been negligent, sometimes grossly 
rude, and perhaps unfaithful. Whether his wife had other and still 
graver grounds of complaint, it is difficult to ascertain and in- 
expedient to inquire. That there was reasonable ground for the 
suspicion of insanity is proved by the opinion of Mr. Hodgson, who 
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visited Byron immediately after the separation, that he wa? then 
undoubtedly mad; but Dr. Baillie, who was consulted, fou.d him 
perfectly sane, and he concurred with Dr. Lushington and another 
friend whom Lady Byron consulted, that there was reason for a 
separation, but that the alternative of reconciliation was still open. 
Their opinion was founded on a written statement of Lady Byron’s, 
to which she afterwards made additions, which convinced her advisers 
that the separation was indispensable. Mr. Jeaffreson positively 
asserts that the original statement of facts was at the time exhaus- 
tive, and that the additional facts must therefore have occurred in 
the interval between the first consultation and the second. The 
conjecture that a discovery of Byron’s relations with Jane Clermont 
was the decisive circumstance might account for the indignation of 
his wife; but it is scarcely credible that her advisers, as men of the 
world, should have modified their former judgment merely because 
they heard that Byron had been engaged in one more intrigue. 
Either in January or in February, 1816, Byron became 
acquainted with Jane Clermont. It seems doubtful whether she 
was related to Lady Noel’s companion or dependent, Mrs. Clermont, 
whom Byron condescended to attack in a well-known satire. It is 
apparently through sympathy with the poet that Mr. Jeaffreson 
strangely describes Mrs. Clermont as “the mature woman of 
proverbial infamy.’”’ The poor woman’s character has scarcely 
passed into a proverb; and her infamous conduct consisted merely 
in taking the part of her patroness, and her patroness’s daughter, 
against a flagrant offender. Jane Clermont, who, in romantic er 
histrionic fashion thought fit to assume the name of Claire, called on 
Byron for the ostensible purpose of obtaining employment at Drury 
Lane Theatre, of which he was then a managing committee-man. 
Instead of acceding to her request he made her his mistress. 
Having agreed to a separation from his wife, Byron left England 
for the last time in April for Geneva, where Jane Clermont had 
preceded him. With a singular perversity, if the word is not too 
strong for a trifling mistake obstinately repeated, Mr. Jeaffreson 
designates her relation to Mary Godwin, afterwards Mrs. Shelley, 
as that of sister by affinity, or, in ordinary language, sister-in-law. 
The child, by a previous marriage, of Godwin’s second wife, she had 
no relation of affinity to his daughter. Mr. Jeaffreson, who is properly 
anxious to be accurate in trifles, will find on further inquiry that 
he is mistaken in his belief that she accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley to Genoa. Their singular theories and eccentric practice 
probably prevented them from interfering with her connection with 
Byron ; but it was against their wish that Claire, as she was called, 
followed him to Geneva. With Shelley, whom he now saw for the 
first time, Byron formed an intimate acquaintance; but he always 
declared that, although he cordially admired Shelley’s noble 
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qualities, his feeling never amounted to friendship. On the other 
hand, Shelley, with a prudence which could scarcely have been 
anticipated, was careful to repel excessiv> familiarity by always 
giving Byron his title. The child Allegra, burn in 1819, died at the 
age of five in a convent near Ravenna, having from her infancy been 
separated from her mother, for whom Byron seems never to have 
entertained any serious affection. Lady Byron, if she had ever 
hesitated in her resolution, must have known of the continuance for 
an entire year of relations which might justly be regarded as 
intolerably offensive to her feelings. It is also probable that she 
believed in rumours which were generally circulated at the time of 
more unpardonable profligacy. It is unprofitable to seek for other 
reasons for a resolution of which Lady Byron never repented. 

In recording the events of Byron’s life before and after the separa- 
tion, Mr. Jeaftreson necessarily follows the beaten path, but he has 
selected and arranged his materials with so much industry that 
his book may be considered as one of the fullest biographies 
of Byron. It is to be regretted that a writer of ability and of 
considerable literary experience should sometimes express himself 
in an artificial and ungraceful style. It is his pleasure to describe 
several persons by supposed nicknames which may have been 
used by their companions, but which have long ceased to be 
familiar or descriptive. Byron’s father is called even in the 
headings of pages “mad Jack Byron,” because he is said to have 
been so designated in his youth by his brother-officers in the Guards. 
It seems hardly possible that a writer of the present day can have 
any authority for a record of the feelings of an obscure spendthrift 
who died eighty years ago. Captain Byron’s journey to Aberdeen 
was, it seems, a journey into exile. ‘It was a dismal prospect for 
the man of luxurious tastes, who, more French than English in his 
appearance and habits, delighted in the sunshine and mirth and 
vintages of the land where he received the more important part 
of his earlier training ; the land that, instead of crying ‘Fie!’ at his 
naughtiness, had welcomed him all the more cordially for having 
carried a peeress in her own right away from her lawful husband. 
. . . The gentleman shuddered at the imagination of what lay before 
him in Scotland—a land of bad cooking and worse manners, of bleak 
winds and dismal skies, of boors and fanatics.” It may be confidently 
assumed that Mr. Jeaffreson only knows the simple fact that Captain 
Byron went from France to Scotland. The vintages, the fanatics, 
the bad cooking, and the bleak climate are products of the modern 
biographer’s imagination or inferences from his general know- 
ledge. It is highly probable that the impoverished idler preferred 
Paris to Aberdeen, but, if he left any statement of his feelings 
behind him, it has not been preserved. He must by that time have 
left far behind him the name of “mad Jack Byron,” though it 
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perhaps afterwards suggested to his son the fiction that he committed 
suicide. 

Mr. Jeaffreson, like a loyal biographer, maintains that either the 
story was true, or Byron ought not to be accused of falsehood in the 
matter. “It is,” he says, “a melancholy example of the injustice 
dealt out to Byron during his life and after his death, alike by his 
friends and his foes, that so amiable and worthy a gentleman as 
Harness could attribute falsehood to his friend, because his account 
of his father’s way of dying was contradicted by persons who seemed 
to know the real truth of the matter.” Plain men without preten- 
sion to genius are liable to be accused of falsehood when they make 
statements inconsistent with the truth. Byron and Shelley were in 
the habit, one from affectation and the other from morbid illusion, 
and both under the frequent influence of opium, of saying the thing 
that was not. Byron himself was only mad in the sense in which 
Justice Shallow hoped that after fifty-five years they called him at 
Clement’s Inn “ Mad Shallow” yet. In Byron’s time there was, 
perhaps, occasional confusion between the literal and the figurative 
meanings of the words. Byron’s friend, Mr. Hodgson, as reported 
by Mr. Henry Greville, declared long after the time that Lord Byron 
was quite mad when he saw him after his wife’s desertion. None of 
the medical men who were consulted entertained any doubt that he 
was perfectly sane. According to his own account in Don Juan, they 
concluded that he was not mad, but only bad. Mr. Jeaffreson, having 
apparently some doubt whether the unfounded statement of Captain 
Byron’s madness and suicide was not after all reprehensible, contends 
that ‘‘ even if Byron told a wilful untruth in this matter, it is extra- 
vagant to charge him with thereby ‘ calumniating the blood in his 
own veins,’ for some of the most amiable and altogether virtuous 
persons have gone mad and killed themselves... . . Byron’s state- 
ment, true or untrue, was nothing more than a statement that his 
father died in a peculiarly mournful manner.” It would appear that, 
according to Mr. Jeaffreson, it is a melancholy example of injustice 
to attribute falsehood to a person merely because he reports a wilful 
untruth. If, according to the same authority, any man dies in 
pain and distress, he may without impropriety be said to have gone 
mad and killed himself, at least if the reporter of the misfortune is 
a poet. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s fancy is more cheerfully indulged in conjectural 
accounts of Mrs. Byron’s behaviour when her son became heir- 
presumptive of the title, and again on his accession to the peerage. 
It is possible that ‘she began to chatter about leaving Aberdeen and 
withdrawing George from the Grammar School, which, though a 
most respectable seminary and quite good enough for the sons of 
mere lairds and writers to the signet, was no fit place for a young 
gentleman who a few years hence would be a lord of the Upper 
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House.” It is equally possible that Mrs. Byron held her tongue. 
Some preachers delight uncritical congregations by filling in the 
details which the sacred historians have omitted in the text. The 
beautiful scenery which may be supposed to have elicited unrecorded 
admiration from prophets and apostles supplies conveniently the 
blanks in a sermon. The same process is employed in some 
biographies, without the excuse either of compulsion to occupy half 
an hour or of want of materials. When the mother and son took 
possession of Newstead “it can be imagined how Mrs. Byron, daily 
growing stouter, waddled her way and spoke querulous truths at 
every turn of the wicked old lord who had suffered so noble a place 
to fall into such dilapidation.” The picture hardly compensates for the 
gratuitous effort of imagining an ungraceful scold. It is, perhaps, less 
unpleasant to conceive ‘‘ how, long before the hour appointed for the 
repast, Mary Gray (Mrs. Byron’s maid) was sharply ordered to 
unpack a certain basket which the excursionists from Nottingham 
had brought with them unless she would see her mistress faint away 
for want of luncheon and a glass of sherry.” Why any one should 
take the trouble to imagine and describe so commonplace and vulgar 
a proceeding it is difficult to guess. Some readers may, perhaps, be 
more deeply interested in Byron’s boyish love affairs, especially as 
almost all of them were afterwards used by himself for poetical pur- 
poses; but Mr. Jeaffreson’s “real Lord Byron” has been again and 
again depicted with equal minuteness in this as in every other stage 
of his career. Moore said long ago all that was necessary on that 
subject, and his present biographer has nothing material to add. Mr. 
Jeaffreson sometimes:leaves it doubtful whether he relies on fact or 
on conjecture; but he has spared no labour in collecting evidence 
even on points of little interest. He believes that Byron never saw 
Miss Chaworth after 1808; but ‘Lady Byron, when she and her 
husband were still a mutually loving couple, met the heiress of 
Amesley in society.” So far Mr. Jeaffreson’s statement may be 
trusted. His own comments make no pretension to historical value. 
“How the two women eyed one another, and what they thought of 
each other, are matters for the imagination. Men’s wives are apt to 
think lightly and suspiciously of their husbands’ ‘old flames.’” The 
imaginative faculty must be much at leisure when it undertakes, after 
so long an interval, to reproduce the feelings which, if they existed, 
were probably not expressed. A distinction ought to be maintained 
between biography or history and fiction. Novelists are entitled to 
indulge in perfect familiarity with their own creations, and if two 
of their rival heroes or heroines meet, their emotions are within the 
knowledge of the artist who brought them together. 

The same intimate sympathy between the author and the person- 
ages of his narrative can scarcely arise from his study of books and 
documents; yet Mr. Jeaffreson almost always speaks of “Tom 
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Moore ” and “Sam Rogers ”’ as if they were his companions of every 
day. Medwin is “poor Tom Medwin,” or “foolish Tom Medwin ;” and 
Mrs. Leigh is “ Augusta.” In the same style of composition Byron, 


i, during his residence at Cambridge, is “a Trinity lordling,” a “Trinity 
. tuft,” or more commonly ‘‘ Lord Byron of Trinity,” and he leaves Cam- 
p bridge for the “ Long.”’ Thirty or forty years passed after Byron’s 


time before the Long Vacation was, by a plagiarism from the Oxford 

dialect, cut down into “the Long.” A nobleman at Cambridge was 

not, as Mr. Jeaffreson supposes, a fellow-commoner; nor was he 
Tey known as “a tuft.”” Byron would never have been called “ Lord 
i Byron of Trinity,” unless there had been a second Lord Byron at 
some other college. The “ Masters and Fellows,” probably meaning 
the Master (of Trinity) and his Fellows, are made the objects, not 
only of misdescription, but of a whimsical and particular accusa- 
tion. The criticism on the Hours of Idleness in the Edinburgh Review 
may perhaps have been unduly severe. Because it applied to a 
young writer of verses who afterwards became famous, Mr. Jeaffre- 
son regards the composition of the article as little better than a 
crime. Byron himself, with or without reason, attributed the criti- 
cism to Brougham, whom he consequently described as ‘‘a venomous 
reptile.” Mr. Jeaffreson, with preternatural sagacity, suspects that 
it was written by some resident member of the University, who 
resented Byron’s feeble satire on college tutors. ‘The ‘dons,’ who 
fe looked askance at Lord Byron of Trinity before the long vacation, 
Be may have come to a strong and unanimous opinion in the ensuing 
November that the young nobleman’s presence at the University 

was neither for his own advantage nor for the good of the young 

; gentlemen who gathered about him. ... As this view of what 
would be best for Lord Byron of Trinity, and also for his academic 
superiors, grew more general and strong at the high tables of the 
colleges,” (not merely of Trinity) “it would naturally occur to any 
one of the fellows who had friendly relations with the Edinburgh 
editor,”. . . “that evena young peer of the realm could not ridicule 
i ‘dons’ and other duly constituted authorities with impunity. Whilst 
tra! all this appears natural and probable, the tone and construction of the 
h article point to the same conclusion. Written throughout in a vein 
. of supercilious ‘ donship,’ the reviewer’s remarks are alternately those 
of a college tutor who regards sarcasm as the most effective vehicle 
of instruction, and of a schoolmaster who, more in sorrow than in 
: anger, condescends to chastise a naughty boy with an instrument of 
i torture far larger and more vivifying than the author’s goose quill.” 
The reasoning of the passage quoted is worthy of itsstyle. There 

is no reason to suppose that any fellow at any college was connected 
e with the Edinburgh Review ; and it is difficult to understand why a 
criticism on Byron’s juvenile verses should have driven him from 
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Trinity, as Mr. Jeaffreson oddly says, ‘‘ before the summer terms.” It 
seems that he “ had not the heart to face the Masters and Fellows, 
who, instead of merely eying him askance as they passed him in hall 
and quadrangle, were now prepared to confront him with faces 
brightened with smiles of triumphant malice.” There are no places 
at Cambridge called quadrangles, and the triumphant malice of the 
non-existent masters and of the actual fellows is exclusively a pro- 
duct of Mr. Jeaffreson’s imagination. It was, perhaps, because Byron 
had not the opportunity of reading the latest account of his life that 
he “bore his’ University no ill-will.” 

In the account of Byron’s early residence at Newstead, of his 
travels, and of the publication of the English Bards and Scotch Re- 
ciewers, and afterwards of Childe Harold, Mr. Jeaffreson has nothing 
except of the decorative kind, to add to Moore. He notices with 
good reason the sensitive repugnance to making a profit of his early 
works, even at times when he was greatly in want of money. The 
later change in his own practice and in general opinion is un- 
doubtedly remarkable. It was hardly worth while to take the 
opportunity of laboured sarcasm against men of rank. ‘The popu- 
lace had a strong opinion that it was unutterably ‘mean’ for a lord 
to earn money in any way but fighting, gaming, political jobbery, 
the highest official employment, and (through the medium of well- 
salaried agents) the clever management of land.’”’ When Byron, in 
later times, began to make hard bargains with his publisher, the so- 
called populace made no objection to his proceedings. ‘“ Childe 
Harold, the poem which people of fashion praised madly, was pub- 
lished on the same day as Lord G. Greville’s poem, which every one 
abused badly . . . . Lord G. Greville was the poet to bite his nails ; 
Byron had every reason to be proud, and careful of the tips of his 
shapely fingers.” There never was such a person as Lord George 
Greville. Whether Lord George Grenville, afterwards Lord Nugent, 
bit his nails, is known only to Mr. Jeaffreson. The shapely fingers 
lead to an eloquent dissertation on Byron’s personal appearance. 
“He was not handsome, he was beautiful.’ His manners, as he 
wished them to be imagined, are described by himself in a passage 
quoted by Mr. Jeaffreson from Don Juan. His temporary success 
in society has been fully described by himself and others. The 
fame which he had se rapidly acquired would have sufficiently 
recommended him, even without the accompaniments of rank and 
personal powers of fascination. When he first left England he knew 
no one except a few Harrow and Cambridge friends. After the pub- 
lication of two cantos of Childe Harold he was a welcome guest in 
the best houses, and a member of all the fashionable clubs. The 
passages from his journal, written at the time and published by 
Moore, are affected, and artificial, though they were probably written 
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without any deliberate purpose of future publication. Such entries 
as, “Asked to dinner at Holland House—hum! shall I go?” 
resemble the language of a coxcomb in a novel. To many women 
his manners were attractive; but it seems he had little gift of 
general conversation. Rogers told Mr. Henry Greville that Lord 
Byron was very affected, and his conversation rarely agreeable, 
and a constant effort at wit. ‘“‘If you believe Moore, he has read 
everything. I don’t believe he ever read at all.’ Rogers hated 
Byron.” On the other hand, Mr. Ticknor, in 1815, “found his 
manners affable and gentle, his conversation gay, pleasant, and 
interesting in an uncommon degree.” On another occasion Mr. 
Ticknor says, ‘His manners are so gentle, and his whole cha- 
racter so natural and unaffected, that I have come from him with 
nothing but an indistinct though lively impression of the goodness 
and vivacity of his disposition.” 

Mr. Jeaffreson justly remarks that his standard of morality was 
that of the Regency, when society was far more tolerant of practical 
irregularity than in the present day, and at the same time less 
patient of heterodox doctrines. Byron’s occasional ostentation of 
immorality was designed as much to excite the admiration of one 
half of society as to shock the rest. Like other self-conscious 
persons, he played on his own character, by cultivating his natural 
tendencies to the point of eccentricity. Moore was of opinion that 
even in the worst period of his life, during his residence at Venice, 
his outrages on propriety were more or less intended to astonish the 
world. Mr. Jeaffreson protests against a theory which has un- 
doubtedly a paradoxical appearance, on the plausible ground that the 
pretence of vice would have served his supposed purpose as well as 
actual practice. Byron probably acted from mixed motives, per- 
suading himself that in satisfying his own perverted tastes he was 
attracting universal attention. It seems that he was surprised and 
disappointed by the contemptuous indifference of the society of 
Venice to his disreputable conduct. His change of residence to 
Ravenng, rendered comparatively easy a change of habits, which 
would have become necessary for the restoration of his health, even 
if he had not by that time become weary of coarse dissipation. 

The next period of his life, which was passed at Pisa and Genoa, 
has been fully recorded in consequence of his association with 
Shelley, with Trelawney, and with Leigh Hunt. His considerable 
accession of fortune in consequence of the death of Lady Noel was 
one of the ultimate causes of his expedition to Greece. He had 
previously thought of purchasing a district or principality in South 
America, but Mr. Ellice, whom he consulted on the subject, con- 
vinced him of the utter absurdity of the project. Mr. Jeaffreson 
rightly defends him against the charge of indelicacy in accepting half 
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his wife’s fortune. By her marriage settlement Lady Byron 
obtained as her jointure a life interest in a sum of £60,000, which, as 
it happened, she received for thirty-five years after the death of her 
husband. His share of the Wentworth property, enjoyed only for 
three or four years, gave him an additional income of less than 
£4,000 a year. When he first went to Greece he had accumulated 
savings to the amount of about £10,000. 

His connection with Leigh Hunt originated in the doubts of 
Mr. Murray as to the publication of Don Juan, of Cain, and 
other writings which were likely to provoke moral or religious 
prejudice. All difficulties of the kind were to be removed by 
the establishment of a periodical in which Byron intended his 
future poems to appear. He seems not to have been aware 
that Leigh Hunt, whom he invited to become editor and joint 
proprietor of the Liberal, no longer had a share in the Examiner. 
From the first Byron was half-ashamed of an enterprise which 
Murray and Moore strongly condemned, and from which Shelley on 
other grounds, notwithstanding his friendship for Leigh Hunt, 
steadily held aloof. The main result of the abortive undertaking 
consisted in Leigh Hunt’s Recollections, which describe Byron’s 
failings with the keen perception of dislike. The writer was 
bitterly censured for his hostile criticism of one who in some sense 
might be called his benefactor; but the pecuniary assistance 
which he received from’ Byron was small in amount, and it had 
been only rendered necessary by the misfortune of Shelley’s sudden 
death. The patron took out the full value of his contributions in 
rudeness and unconcealed contempt. Mr. Jeaffreson sums up 
the case with some unfairness to Leigh Hunt, in a passage composed 
in the singular style which he occasionally employs. “The truth of 
the matter seems to be that, whilst keeping vigilant guard over his 
breeches pockets, and resolutely checking each disposition to yield to 
Harold Skimpole’s insidious arts, Byron softened occasionally to the 
man whom he pitied for being a poor devil, and would have liked 
heartily if he had been a self-sustaining ‘poor devil!’” Leigh 
Hunt may well be pitied for having in middle life supposed himself 
to be the friend of Byron and in old age of Dickens. The inability of 
the satirist to waste an opportunity of using his friends as literary 
material, probably caused more pain than the supercilious condescen- 
sion of the poet. Leigh Hunt’s comments on Byron’s poems and 
character are generally confirmed from his own point of view by 
Trelawney, who, to the extent of his opportunities, is perhaps the 
best of all contributors to the biography of Byron. He adds the 
statement that “his long absence had not effaced the mark John 
Bull brands his children with—the instant he loomed above the 
horizon, on foot or horseback, you saw at a glance that he was 
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a Britisher.” His national identity was not even disguised by the 
holsters and other superfluous trappings of his ordinary-looking 
horses. For the concluding scenes of Byron’s career, Trelawney, as 
his companion in the Greek adventure, is the best authority. The 
romantic nature of the enterprise and its result in his death, at once 
removed the popular stigma which had attached to his name. If he 
had succeeded he would have achieved the distinction which he 
would have specially prized, of proving his capacity for action 
and for the government of men. When he started on his voyage he 
confessed that he had no notion what he was to do, and he believed 
that his nominal employers, the Greek Committee in London, were 
as ignorant as himself; but he showed sound judgment in keeping 
himself apart from the contending factions until he unfortunately 
fixed his abode in the pestilent marshes of Mesolonghi. It was not 
impossible that, if he had lived, he might have been offered the 
crown of Greece, which he would certainly have accepted. That the 
European Governments, including his own, would have refused to 
recognise his title was a difficulty which had not occurred to his 
mind. <A petty temporary royalty, such as that of Theodore of 
Corsica in the previous century, would have given him a unique social 
position. 

Mr. Jeaffreson is at his best when he is engaged in analyzing 
evidence even on an issue of minor importance. If any of his readers 
care to know why and how Byron’s autobiography was destroyed in 
Mr. Murray’s house, they will find the facts of the case laboriously 
collected and skilfully arranged in a chapter devoted to the subject. 
Moore, who had some years before received £2,000 from Murray for 
the right of publishing the Memoirs after Byron’s death, repaid the 
money by means of a loan contracted in the City, where, as Mr. 
Jeaffreson truly observes, Moore’s credit would scarcely have sufficed 
to procure such an advance. It was therefore probable that some 
unknown benefactor provided the necessary amount; and for the 
present the mystery is insoluble. There is reason to hope that the 
“‘real Lord Byron”? would scarcely have been more real if the 
Memoirs had been preserved. It is known that they related chiefly 
to the rupture with Lady Byron, which has been fully investigated 
by many curious inquirers, Moore, who had read the Memoirs, has 
given his own version of the affair; and Byron’s statements would 
not have been accepted with implicit confidence. Mr. Jeaffreson 
deserves credit for the self-control with which he has confined him- 
self to his proper subject. Evidently a warm admirer of Byron’s 
poetry, he must have been strongly tempted to engage in the chronic 
controversy on his literary claims. Few poets have been equally 
solicitous to connect their personality with their writings; and 
although Byron’s imaginary pictures of himself are deceptive, they 
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indicate his motives for wishing to produce a certain impression. In 
one peculiarity he was singular and uniformly consistent. It is 
certain that he cared little or nothing for the poetry of others, unless 
his paradoxical and half-sincere enthusiasm for Pope may be thought 
to constitute an exception. He disliked Spenser, though he had 
used his metre in Childe Harold. He seems really to have thought 
Shakspeare a barbarian, and to have held the opinion that there was 
no dramatic English literature. In the unfinished letter addressed 
to Mrs. Leigh, and intended for Lady Byron, which was interrupted 
by his death, when he could have no reason for affectation, he says 
that his daughter’s disposition and tendencies, as described by Lady 
Byron, resemble his own at the same age. ‘“ Her preference of prose 
(strange as it may now seem) was, and indeed ts, mine (for I hate 
reading verse: I always did).” His frequent vituperation of Words- 
worth may be in some degree ascribed to jealousy, but his contempt 
for Keats was thoroughly genuine, and he never appreciated Shelley’s 
poetry, notwithstanding his personal regard. The extreme admira- 
tion for Goethe, which he expressed in a dedication and in some more 
direct communications, was, as far as it was sincere, entirely founded 
on the testimony‘of others, and on an oral translation of a part of Fuust 
by Mr. G. Lewis; for, knowing no German, Byron had never read 
a line of his writings. On his part, Goethe could read English, and 
even understand it to some extent when it was spoken ; but he had, 
probably, not sufficient knowledge of the language to detect the com- 
parative poverty of Byron’s rhythm and the carelessness of his execu- 
tion. During a visit to Weimar, in 1829, Mr. Crabbe Robinson received 
from Goethe Byron’s lithographed dedication of Sardanapalus to him- 
self, and all the original papers which had passed between them. 
Robinson copied them and added his recollections of Goethe’s remarks 
on Byron. “These filled a very closely written folio letter, which 
I dispatched to England, but Moore afterwards assured me that he had 
never received it.” There is no equally full and authentic account 
of Goethe’s opinion of Byron; Robinson confirmed the accuracy of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s conjecture that, in placing Byron above all 
English poets, Goethe had no intention of confining the comparison 
to living writers, but Mr. Arnold’s ingenious distinction between 
“talent” and “ genius” seems to have little foundation. Professor 
Nichol, who inserts the word “living” in brackets, expresses not 
Goethe’s judgment, but his own. ‘ This, and indeed every evening, 
I believe,” says Crabbe Robinson, “‘ Lord Byron was the subject of 
his theme. He said, ‘ Es sind keine flickworter im gedichte ’—there 
is no padding in his poetry.” It is not surprising that Goethe cor- 
dially admired the Vision of Judgment, which he heard for the 
first time from Robinson; in none of Byron’s poems is there less 
“padding.” Finding that Goethe was unacquainted with Samson 
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Agonistes, Robinson read him the first part of the drama. Goethe 
said, “It gives me a higher opinion of Milton than I had before. 
It lets me more into the nature of his mind than any of his other 
works.” Few English readers will doubt that Paradise Lost is almost 
as much superior to Samson Agonistes as Samson Agonistes is to Sar- 
danapalus or Marino Laliero. Goethe, although the drama raised his 
opinion of Milton, did not praise Milton with the warmth with 
which he eulogized Byron, of whom he said that “the like would 
never come again ; he was inimitable.’’ Goethe’s deliberate estimate 
of Byron is to be found, not in casual reports of his conversation, 
but in the episode of Euphorion in the second part of Fuust. The half- 
divine child of Faust and Helen, who is killed by a fall in his 
attempt to fly, displays after his death “a well-known form.” The 
Chorus says of his high birth, of his mighty power, of the keenness 
of his poetic vision, and of a song ‘all his own” :— 


“<Doch du ranntest unaufhaltsam 
Frei ins willenlose Netz, 
So entzweitedst du gewaltsam 
Dich mit Gitte, mit Gesetz.” 


Then a nobler ambition took the place of recklesss daring : 


‘** Doch zuletzt dus héchste sinnen 
Gab dem reinen Muth Gewicht, 
Wolltest Herrliches gewennen, 
Aber es gelang dir nicht.” 


In both cases Goethe read the English text, while Robinson recited. 
One Englishman of genius, only a few years younger than Byron, 
though his fame was of later growth, shared his incapacity to enjoy 
the metre and rhythm which accompany or rather constitute the 
highest of the arts. Himself one of the greatest of imaginative 
writers, Carlyle took no pleasure in verse. He sometimes said, with 
a strange misuse of antithesis: ‘‘ How can so great a man as (a poet 
whom he personally admired) write such little rhymes?” Carlyle early 
abandoned the attempt to write verses of his own. Byron became the 
most voluminous, and beyond comparison, the most popular poet of 
his time. Though he scarcely attempted any other kind of literary 
composition, his letters show that he might have been a master of 
prose. A paradoxical writer once asserted that the greatest proof 
of Byron’s power was, that he had written so much fine poetry with- 
out a poetical genius. A successful composer who had never will- 
ingly listened to music would have accomplished a similar feat. His 
history and his character furnish less occasion for controversy than 
his poetical rank; his foibles and his faults have been abundantly 
exposed by many biographers. The pleasanter side of his nature 
is reproduced with sympathetic accuracy under the name of Cadurcis 
in Disraeli’s Venetia. G. S. VEenaBies. 














CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER ENGLISHMEN IN 
INDIA. 


Tue storm of passion which has been aroused in India by the 
introduction of the so-called Ibert Bill, and the agitation which has 
been set on foot to excite public feeling in this country on the 
matter, have succeeded in creating a general and rapidly growing - 
interest in the subject, and in bringing it to the front rank of 
Imperial questions. Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
‘written on the broad issue raised by the Bill, the facts necessary to 
be known, in order to form a competent judgment upon it, are 
very imperfectly understood, even by the large majority of Anglo- 
Indians, and are, naturally, almost wholly unknown to the bulk of 
the English public. It may, therefore, not be amiss to give an 
accurate and substantially complete statement of the main facts 
leading up to and bearing on the question, and to bring together 
and examine the principal arguments which have been urged for and 
against the passing of the measure. By those who, like myself, are 
in favour of the Bill, the fact has to be faced that the overwhelming 
preponderance of Anglo-Indian non-official opinion is against it. 
It is idle to seek to dispose of this circumstance by attributing it 
altogether to prejudice. No one will deny that, in the opinion thus 
held, there is a large element of prejudice, but the character and 
position of many of those who have set themselves in opposition to 
the Bill make it imperative on those who differ from them to give 
the fullest attention to all that they have to say, and to establish 
sufficient reasons why their opinion should not prevail. 

From the beginning of the century down to the year 1836 the 
position of things, so far as regarded the position of Englishmen 
in India, was shortly as follows. In the Presidency towns they 
were civilly and criminally subject only to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts administering English law. In the interior, or 
Mofussil, they were civilly liable to the Company’s Courts, which 
were not bound to administer English law; but no native judicial 
officer of those courts was allowed to try suits to which a British 
subject was a party. For criminal offences, except certain petty 
offences in which jurisdiction was given to the civilian magistrate 
by a statute of 1813, British subjects could only be tried by the 
Supreme Courts according to English law. 

The first great change was made in 1836. By this time the natives 
had been admitted to a large share in the administration of justice 
in the Company’s Courts, and by an Act of that year it was enacted 
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that thenceforth no person whatever should, by reason of place of 
birth, or by reason of descent, be in any civil proceeding whatever 
excepted from the jurisdiction of any of the Company’s Civil Courts. 
This Act was followed up by others of a like effect, and ever since 
that time the administration of justice in civil cases has been exer- 
cised by natives over Europeans and natives alike throughout India. 
At the present day the judges in the Courts of first instance are 
almost entirely natives, and so well have they discharged the respon- 
sibilities put upon them, that it is a notorious fact that in the 
great majority of cases where appeals have been preferred from their 
decisions, and the immediate Court above under an English civilian 
judge has differed from them, their decisions have been reaffirmed 
by the highest Courts of Appeal, whether the High Courts or the 
Privy Council. 

Encouraged by the success of these measures, and legislating 
in a similar spirit, Lord Dalhousie’s Government in the year 1849 
introduced a Bill for extending the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Company’s Courts, whether under English or native magistrates, 
over all British subjects resident outside the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. The only limit of this jurisdiction proposed 
by the Bill was the power to sentence to death, which was reserved 
to the Supreme Courts. Lord Dalhousie approved of the principle 
of this Bill, but under his advice its passing was postponed until the 
amendment of the criminal law at large, which was then in hand in 
the preparation of the Indian Penal Code and other measures, was 
ready to be accomplished. 

The Penal Code was completed and ready to pass in 1857, and 
in accordance with Lord Dalhousie’s suggestion in 1849, the measure 
then submitted to his Council was brought forward as part of the 
general legislation, and incorporated in a Code of Criminal Procedure 
for all India, which was proposed to be enacted as a complement to 
the Penal Code. The Mutiny intervened, and for the time rendered 
it practically impossible to carry a scheme which might have the 
effect of ,giving fresh powers to natives over Englishmen. Accord- 
ingly, when the Criminal Procedure Code was finally passed in 
1861, the clause which would have had that effect was withdrawn 
and omitted. Sothe matter continued until 1872, when the Criminal 
Procedure Code came to be revised and amended. The question was 
then reopened, and the law was altered to the state in which it now 
stands, after the substantial re-enactment in 1882 of what had been 
done on this point in 1872. 

The effect of this legislation may be thus shortly stated. Prior to 
1872, the High Courts in the Presidency towns could alone try 
British subjects for criminal offences, other than petty offences under 
the Act of 1813, committed by them in India. In 1872, power was 
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given to European British magistrates of the first class, according to 
the grades of the Indian Civil Services, and to European British 
subjects appointed to be justices of the peace and invested with like 
powers, to try European British subjects in the Mofussil for minor 
criminal offences, and to inflict sentences not exceeding three months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine. Similar powers were conferred 
on the district sessions judges, if themselves European British subjects, 
up to a maximum sentence of one year’s imprisonment or fine. If 
the offence shown require a graver punishment, the sessions judge 
must transfer it for trial to the High Court, and that Court alone has 
original jurisdiction where an offence punishable with death or 
transportation for life is charged against a European British subject. 

Under the Code, a European British subject has the privilege of 
being tried by*a jury, of which not less than half shall be Europeans 
or Americans, and he can also appeal to the High Court against a 
conviction. Even if he be tried in the High Court, the remainder of 
the jury may be natives, but the verdict of a majority is allowed and 
sufficient in either case. When the Act of 1872 was being carried 
through the Council, it was proposed not to confine the jurisdiction 
then about to be conferred on magistrates, justices of the peace, and 
sessions judges, to European British subjects ; but the proposal was 
negatived by a majority of seven to five, the minority comprising a 
majority of the then Executive Council of the Government of India. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that, in 1877, an Act was passed 
empowering Presidency magistrates, whether natives or not, to 
exercise the same criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects 
as over natives within the limits of the Presidency towns. Under 
this Act, several native gentlemen have exercised the full jurisdiction 
thereby conferred ; and one of these, a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, did so until disqualified, by his promotion to higher 
judicial office in the Mofussil, to try even the pettiest criminal charge 
made against a European British subject in his district. 

Such, shortly, is the history of legislation on this matter up to the 
present time. It is now to be seen what circumstances led to the 
introduction of the so-called Ilbert Bill, and what it proposes to do. 
The direct cause of the measure is the admission of natives to 
the Covenanted Civil Service. At the time of the passing of the 
Act of 1872, no natives, who had by competition in England 
passed into that service, had attained the rank or standing, from 
thirteen to twenty-five years’ service, necessary to qualify them to 
be magistrates of the first class or sessions judges. By 1882 this 
had ceased to be so. Mr. Gupta, the gentleman to whom I just 
now referred, had, after for some time officiating as Presidency 
magistrate in Calcutta, and there exercising, to the entire satisfaction 
of the Government and the public, the full powers of an English 
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magistrate in a similar position, been transferred to a more respon- 
sible appointment in the interior, where by reason of the provisions 
of the existing law he was incapacitated from trying even the most 
petty charge against a European British subject. 

Another native civilian and English barrister, Mr. Dutt, who had 
gained the second place from amongst several hundred candidates in 
the examination in this country for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service, and who had come to be appointed joint magistrate of the 
important district of Dacca, was suddenly deprived of that appoint- 
ment and removed to a less eligible district, on the ground that the 
opening of a new railway was bringing a number of Europeans into 
the Dacca district. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Tagore, another native covenanted 
civilian, had after eighteen years’ distinguished service been appointed 
district and sessions judge of Kanara, and had gained much credit 
and reputation in his discharge of the duties of that office. Certain 
large railway works were about to be commenced in this district, and 
it was inevitable that, if these were undertaken, it would be necessary 
to transfer Mr. Tagore to some other district, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of there being no European British qualified official 
within the district, or nearer than some one hundred miles, compe- 
tent to try the charges which might be expected to arise in conse- 
quence of the influx of a body of Europeans employed on these 
works. These cases had actually occurred, and fresh instances 
must necessarily occur as the number of natives becoming qualified 
for these high appointments increases. Further, under a system 
inaugurated by Lord Cranbrook and Lord Lytton, a new scheme has 
recently been established of appointing natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service by selection and nomination in India, without requiring 
them to go to England and pass through the competitive examina- 
tions for admission to the service held in this country, and under this 
system it is intended that ultimately one-sixth of the whole Cove- 
nanted Service shall consist of natives. Now, under the existing state 
of things, not only might the disqualification of natives to try any 
criminal charges preferred against European British subjects tend to 
deprive them of appointments already earned, as in the cases I have 
mentioned, but it would also act as a deterrent in preventing the 
Government from appointing natives to judicial offices in districts 
containing any considerable number of Europeans. But these are 
the most favoured districts in the country, and comprise those most 
immediately under the eyes of Government, and where a judicial 
officer has the most probable chances of rising in the service by doing 
his duties to the satisfaction of his superiors. No one, who has not 
personal experience of the matter, can understand how keenly 
appointments to these districts are coveted, and with what feelings 
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of pain and dislike the natives regard being sent to remote frontier 
districts, far from their homes, families, and relations. If it come to 
them fairly and equally with their English colleagues, there would 
be no reasonable ground for complaint in this condition of their 
service ; but where, notwithstanding the Queen’s proclamation that 
her subjects, ‘of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in Her service,” the fact of their race tells so 
unequally against the natives, is it to be wondered at that, in the 
words of the Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, speaking in the 
Legislative Council on this Bill, “‘ the anomaly had been a source of 
standing complaint with (his) countrymen for a very long time ?” 

It was with a view to cure this anomaly and to remove the 
administrative inconveniences to which I have adverted, that this 
Bill was, in accordance with a promise given to the Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore, at the time of the passing of the amended 
Code of Criminal Procedure in 1882, introduced by Lord Ripon’s 
Government. Before doing so the Government, by confidential 
circulars addressed to all the various local governments in India, 
solicited their opinion on the proposed measure. The result was 
remarkable. With the single exception of Coorg, the most insigni- 
ficant of them all, the entire body of governments reported in 
favour of the suggested legislation. With some few dissentient 
opinions from certain of the officials consulted, the governments of 
Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, British Burma, Assam, and Hydera- 
bad, expressed themselves in favour of the principle of the altera- 
tion proposed to be made in the law. 

The Bill was accordingly drafted and introduced into the Council 
by Mr. Ilbert. It was, and is, however, of the most cautious and 
carefully-guarded character. It does not propose to confer juris- 
diction generally. It confines the power to try criminal charges 
against European British subjects upon such persons only as may be 
nominated and elected for their proved fitness for the responsibility. 
It does not take away one single one of the existing privileges of 
European British subjects, viz. to be tried by a mixed jury, to 
have a right of appeal to the High Court in every case, and the 
limits of jurisdiction and maximum punishment, save and except the 
one privilege (if such it be), that the judge shall be himself a 
European British subject. As Mr. Ilbert said, ‘The single altera- 
tion which we propose to make is this. We propose to substitute 
for the disqualification arising from race, a qualification depending 
on tried personal fitness.”’ 

The apparent justice and simplicity of the measure, and the 
nature of the replies received to the confidential circular issued to 
the local governments, might fairly have led the Supreme Govern- 
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ment to suppose that the Bill would be received with no worse than 
temperate criticism. But, as is too well known, there arose from the 
non-official European community a protest which found expression 
in the wildest and most violent language, and, rapidly spreading 
over India, involved the Government in a tempest of denunciation 
re and reproach, and roused the unhappy spirit of race antagonism in a 
measure not witnessed since the worst days of the Mutiny. In all 
cases of such legislation, from the passionate agitation against the 
first ‘‘ Black Act” in 1836 onwards, experience has shown that the 
opposition of the European non-official community has to be encoun- 
tered. Was the Government indefinitely to postpone legislation, 
which was already needed, and would every year become more 
pressing, because the opposition was likely to be violent and exag- 
gerated ? I have shown, from the mouth of one of the representa- 
tives of the native community on the Council, that the want had 
long been felt by his countrymen, and that, while the Criminal 
‘ Procedure Code was under discussion, the only reason why the 
question was not pressed was the assurance that it would be dealt 
with in a separate enactment. Was it wise to postpone legislation 
until “the long-standing source of complaint with (the Maharaja’s) 
a+ countrymen ” had grown into a universal sense of grievance ? 
2° I have carefully studied the speeches made in the debates in 
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i. the Supreme Legislative Council in Calcutta and elsewhere by the 
i a4 opponents of the measure, and have read such of their published 
. articles and papers as I have been able to procure. Putting aside 
+ all arguments resting merely on prejudice, the reasons urged by the 


te worthier antagonists of the Bill may, I think, be summarised as 
ce follows :— 

1. European residents in the Mofussil, it is said, are exposed to 
the constant risk of having fabricated charges brought against them. 
2. Natives are incompetent to fairly try these charges, because— 

(a) They do not understand the habits and feelings of 
Europeans. 
(4) They are unfit to determine the difficult class of cases 
Bo? involved. 
r (c) They will be partial to their own countrymen as against 
Europeans. 
(d) They are liable to be corrupted. 
3. The tendency of the above circumstances will be to drive 
English capital out of India. 
4. The Bill seeks to deprive Englishmen of their proper rights to 
be tried by their own countrymen. 
5. It will lower the prestige of Englishmen in the minds of the 
: natives at large, and the security of our position in India depends on 
maintaining this prestige. 
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6. There is no necessity for the Bill. It can only be justified as 
providing a more effectual administration of justice, and this it does 
not do. 

These are, so far as I can ascertain, the main heads of argument 
urged against the Bill, and I proceed to deal with them in order, but 
as shortly as possible. 

1. This point may be admitted, but its relevancy to the question 
under consideration obviously depends upon the next head of 
argument as I have classified them ; and I may remark, in passing, 
that my experience as a practising barrister in both countries has 
convinced me that the common notion of Indian perjury as some- 
thing vastly subtler, more elaborate and difficult to expose, and more 
common than it is in this country, is greatly exaggerated. 

2. Here it is especially to be remembered that it is only proposed 
by the Bill to confer jurisdiction upon those natives who in com- 
petition on equal terms with Englishmen, and after long trial of 
their judicial qualifications in corresponding positions, have shown 
themselves worthy to be intrusted with the responsibility. The 
experiment is not a new one. It has been tried both on the Bench 
of the High Courts and in the chief magistracies of the Presidency 
towns, and although cases have arisen over and over again where 
this objection, if well grounded, must have been substantiated, the 
contrary has notoriously been the case. Against this, it is contended 
that the case is different in the publicity of a Presidency town and 
the remote interior, where no public opinion is at hand to criticise 
and expose miscarriage of justice. However true this may have 
been in past times it is certainly not sonow. With the extension 
of railroads, telegraphs, and improved postal communication, there 
is not a district in India which is not in ready contact with public 
opinion. Englishmen and natives alike know that behind every 
Briton, alert and jealous to take up the first suspicion of unfair 
justice from the native to the European, stands the whole Anglo- 
Indian press. Again, every conviction under the powers proposed 
to be conferred by this Bill is subject to revision by the High 
Court ; and every native administering those powers will be con- 
scious that not only wilful, but even innocent, grave miscarriage of 
justice would mean the ruin of his hopes of preferment, and would 
bring upon him certain censure and possible disgrace. Bearing this 
in mind, the Officiating Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, reporting 
on the Bill, writes (speaking not of the covenanted native civilians 
who have entered the service by competition in England, whom he 
would freely trust, but of those who have been appointed in, and not 
been out of, India), “ I think they would, as a rule, unduly favour 
the Europeans.” But it is further said that it is not the higher 
class European who has anything to fear, but the low class European, 
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whose habits a native cannot be expected to understand, and who, in 
a fit of drunkenness or mere rough horse-play, may do something to 
outrage the religious feelings or prejudices of natives. As to this, 
I would state that some of the class indicated are already liable 
to be criminally tried, even by natives, to a much larger extent 
than would be the case with European British subjects gene- 
rally if the Bill became law. Under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
if a European British subject has been declared a vagrant, and there- 
after commit any criminal offence in India, he is amenable to the 
ordinary Criminal Courts of the country as if he were not a 
European British subject. Again, even under the existing law, 
the extra-territoriality only exists where the defendant claims the 
privilege of being tried as a European British subject; and so 
little is the want of confidence in the capacity of native magistrates 
felt that in the suburbs of the Presidency towns, where considerable 
numbers of Europeans, principally of the lower classes, come to be 
tried before native magistrates, the great majority waive their status, 
and prefer to be dealt with summarily by the native magistrates. 
The second and fourth branches of this head of objections, viz. the 
liability of natives to be corrupted, and their alleged incompetency to 
determine the difficult class of cases involved, are absolutely negatived 
by experience. For years past all civil cases, involving in numberless 
instances cases of at least as great complexity and difficulty as any 
criminal case, and criminal cases of every kind, where the defendants 
are natives, have in the first instance been adjudicated upon by 
natives, and the testimony is overwhelming that they have on the 
whole discharged their duties honourably and well. But, apart 
from this, I repeat that it is not to the body of native judicial 
authorities indiscriminately that the powers proposed by the Bill 
are to be given. It is only the pick and cream of the service who 
are to be entrusted with this very limited jurisdiction—such persons, 
for instance, as the four native judges who have in succession 
adorned the Bench of the Calcutta High Court. Any one acquainted 
with men like the Hon. Mr. Justices Sumboonath Pundit, Dwark- 
anath Mitter, Onokool Chunder Mookerjee, and Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, would repudiate the idea of charges of such a sort being 
made against them. 

3. If the former objection be not, as I conceive it is not, well 
founded, it follows that this objection falls to the ground with it. 
But there are two further answers which may be given to it. If 
ever there were any real foundation for the assertion that to intrust 
native judges with jurisdiction to try Europeans will tend to drive 
European capital out of the country, it had at least equal force when, 
in 1836, it was proposed for the first time to empower natives to try 
civil cases against Europeans. And we find accordingly that the 
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objection was then raised by the non-official community, and was 
urged with as much force and vehemence as in the recent agitation. 
There is not a single one of the arguments which have been used 
ugainst the Bill on this head which (as readers of the papers of the 
period, and of Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Lord Macaulay, will find) 
was not urged at the time of the passing of the so-called “ Black 
Act.” And although the jurisdiction then conferred was infinitely 
more sweeping and extensive than that proposed now to be given, 
the enormous increase in the amount of European capital invested 
in India at the present day is the best answer that can be given to 
the prophecy then falsified. 

In the second place, it is the fact that for many years past in the 
island of Ceylon, which is Indian to all intents and purposes save in 
the constitution of its government as a colony of the Crown, criminal 
jurisdiction has been exercised by natives over Englishmen precisely 
as over natives. If English capital were to be driven out of the 
country in the one case, why not in the other? But, so far as I 
know, no one has been bold enough to suggest that the effect of what 
has been done in Ceylon has been to keep out of the island a 
shilling of English capital which would otherwise have gone there. 

4. This objection ignores existing facts. Whatever may be the 
alleged right of an Englishman to be tried by his own countrymen 
(as to which I would merely say that the right relied on is not in 
fact given by Magna Charta, which is the assumed authority for it, 
the words of the Charter being, “per legale judicium parium suorum, 
VEL per legem terre”), that right no longer exists in India under 
the law of that country as it stands. For whether an Englishman 
be tried by the High Court or by the District Sessions Court there, 
he is only entitled to have at least one-half of the jury which is to 
try him composed of Europeans or Americans; the remainder may 
be of any nationality. And, as every one knows, it is the jury, and 
not the judge, which has to try the prisoner. 

5. For a fuller answer to this argument than it is possible for me 
to give here I would refer to Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s latest remarks 
on the subject. As he has pointed out, the objection represents 
the whole underlying principle of one school of policy as regards 
our Government of India as opposed to the policy of another 
school. The former maintains that our rule rests on bayonets 
alone, and must be continued in that position to stand. The latter 
aims, so far as is practically possible, at absolute justice and equality 
to all subjects of the Empire alike, and at establishing our supremacy 
in the goodwill and affection of the natives of India by obtaining 
their confidence in our fairness and regard for their interests. Between 
the two conflicting theories there is no short mode of answer which 
can satisfy both, and each man must judge for himself which he will 
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choose. My own observation and experience in India, so far as they 
go, agree with my disposition in favour of the latter. The natives of 
India are, under our present system of government, becoming more 
and more educated. Numbers of them, whom I have myself known, 
were not only men of the highest character, but also of finished 
education.’ By which of these two policies are men of that type 
more likely to become loyal subjects? Let any Englishman of fair 
mind ask himself the question as if it were his own case, and not the 
native’s? And these men are every day becoming more powerful to 
influence their countrymen. Amongst the lower classes of their 
countrymen, again, I have found general gratitude for kindness and 
courtesy, combined with much docility to their superiors. Are the 
superiors to be guided to influence them in our favour, and are they 
to be won by fair and kindly treatment ; or are both to be repelled 
by being treated as of inferior race, and reminded of the bayonets ? 

Is the history of Ireland, where the former policy has had a 
trial, so encouraging as to invite us to act on the precedent it 
affords? I do not myself believe that natives respect us less because 
they see us treat those of their countrymen whom they respect as 
equal to ourselves. My personal experience is to the very contrary. 
But I prefer to let a native speak for himself, and I shall close what 
I have to say on this point by quoting what I venture to call the 
noble words of one of those to whom I have shortly before referred. 

The Hon. Kristodés Pal, addressing the Council Chamber in 
Calcutta in the debate on this Bill, said: ‘“‘ Pride of race—I use the 
phrase in no offensive sense—is a commendable feeling. It is ar, 
honest and honourable pride. It has been the mother of good deeds, 
valiant acts, patriotic exertions, and national glory. But there is a 
higher and nobler pride, that of fostering human happiness under 
beneficent law, raising the weak and lowly to the level of the strong 
and high, and making equal law and equal justice the basis of 
political paramountcy in the world. It is to that noble feeling I 
appeal. All Englishmen, whether in India or in England, I humbly 
think, should rejoice that, within the century and a quarter they 
have ruled India, they have effected such a complete revolution in 
the Indian mind, both intellectual and moral, that Indian magis- 
trates are found fit to be trusted with the administration of the laws 
of the land, not only over their own countrymen, but also over the 
members of the ruling race. This is a work of which England may 
justly feel proud. This is a consummation over which all English- 
men may well rejoice.” 

6. The answer to this objection is, to my mind, one of the chief 
arguments in favour of the Bill. I have already shown how far a 
necessity for it had arisen, and I could quote one of its most dis- 
tinguished opponents now in this country, to show that it is calcu- 
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lated to promote the more effectual administration of justice. I 
shall, however, endeavour shortly to show in my own way how this 
is so, and from my own observation. Let us take one of the large 
survey maps of India, and look at any district in the interior. Let 
there be marked upon the map the places where English magistrates 
qualified to entertain criminal charges against European British 
subjects are to be found. Let the means of, and the obstructions to, 
communication, such as great rivers, unmetalled roads, and so on, 
be shown. I should be surprised if an Englishman, accustomed to 
justice at his door, were not astonished at the distance and difficulties 
that intervene between any spot in the greater part of the country, 
and the only places where justice against a European British sub- 
ject for a criminal offence can be secured. Bearing in mind that 
the High Courts alone can try serious cases, and that their original 
criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects extends to the 
remotest frontier districts, a by no means unfair parallel would be 
found in the hypothesis of an Englishman committing a felony in 
Caithness against a native of the county, and of redress being denied 
to his victim, except on the condition of his going with his wit- 
nesses to the South of England—performing the greater part of 
the journey on foot, but through a far wilder and more difficult 
country, without inns or lodgings. But not to take an extreme 
case, let me instance the province of Assam, where large numbers 
of Europeans are now employed in tea planting. Suppose an 
English planter’s assistant, in a fit of passion or drunkenness, half 
kills a native villager. If a charge is prosecuted, the complainant 
and his witnesses will have at the least to go to and fro over (in 
most cases) more than one hundred miles on foot or bullock cart, 
and be kept away from their homes and work for several weeks while 
the charge is being investigated and tried. And if it be found to be 
a case for which a sentence of one year’s imprisonment is not an 
adequate punishment, the unfortunate complainant and his witnesses, 
who have probably never been fifty miles from their native village, 
will be sent to Calcutta, some three weeks’ journey. They are all 
the time practically in custody, themselves in charge of the police. 
What becomes of their cultivation, their home duties, and their 
affairs generally, during their absence—where they are lodged, and 
how they are treated, no one cares, and no one inquires. Is it 
to be thought that anything but absolute necessity, a case too serious 
to be hushed up by the police, will induce a native in the greater 
part of the Mofussil of India to bring a criminal charge against a 
European British subject ? I could give instances to show how this 
reacts against English capital in increasing the cost of labour im- 
ported into the planting districts, but must pass on. The present 
Bill by no means provides a complete cure for this condition of 
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things, inasmuch as it leaves untouched the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the High Courts over all offences committed by European British 
subjects which cannot be adequately punished by one year’s im- 
prisonment and fine. But, so far as it goes, it tends to mitigate the 
mischief; and if to bring justice within convenient and reasonable 
reach of a people, instead of keeping it so remote and difficult of 
access as to be practically useless, be to promote its more effectual 
administration, I trust that I have indicated how this Bill may do so. 
I can now only very briefly refer to one other principal argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill. I mean that of honesty and justice. 
From the Queen’s proclamation in taking over the government of 
India, through a succession of solemn public assurances, England 
has pledged herself to the natives of India that she will admit them 
to share in the government of that country without distinction of 
race and creed between them and her other subjects in qualifying 
for office. She has invited and encouraged them to educate them- 
selves to qualify for her service as Englishmen are required to do. 
The invitation has been accepted, and there are natives who, in the 
face of enormous difficulties, have, in competition with some of our 
most highly-educated countrymen, gained honourable place, and 
have after years of trial in the service to which they have thus 
gained admission, proved themselves to be thoroughly efficient and 
trustworthy. Are we, in the face of the ever rapidly increasing 
educated masses of India, without regard to our own good name and 
honour, to fall short of the assurances we have given, and to pro- 
claim that, though no other fault can be found, the difference of race 
will not suffer a man to be trusted as we would trust him if he had 
been born of English parents? Ihave quoted a Hindu, and I would 
refer my readers to the speech of a Mohammedan, the Hon. 
Sayyad Ahmad Khan, in the debate on this Bill in the Viceregal 
Council, and published in the papers presented to Parliament, to 
show whether the natives of India are likely to take a lower view of 
these questions, and whether it is wise or just to despair of estab- 
lishing the continuance of our Empire on their goodwill and con- 
fidence in our integrity, and to choose rather to enforce it by the 
Scythian whip, the badges and distinctions of a dominant race, fear, 
and the armed battalions. 
C. C. Macraz. 
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Seconp Part. 





THE previous paper on this subject concluded with a letter from the 
author to the actor of Richeliew on the subject of that play. Whilst 
unreservedly consulting Mr. Macready, and deferring to his opinion, 
on all matters as to which the instincts of the actor are likely to be 
safer guides than those of the author, my father did not leave to the 
uncontrolled initiative of the actor even the consideration of more or 
less technical details. His suggestions about them were incessant. 
Some of those made in the following letter have reference to a scene 
possibly suggested by some electioneering experience of his own ; 
which, however, was ultimately omitted from the play. Others 
contain hints which may still, perhaps, be studied with advantage 
by the performers of Richelieu :-— 


‘*My DEAR MAcREADY,—Voltaire, who was the Richelieu of letters, once 
sent to knock up Le Kain (who was to act a tyrant in one of his plays) at two 
o’clock in the morning. ‘But, sir,’ said the messenger, ‘Monsieur Le Kain 
will be asleep.’ ‘Go, sir,’ answered the author, ‘tyrants never sleep.’ Though 
I am not Voltaire, I give to my Cardinals as little rest as he vouchsafed to his 
tyrants. I have three suggestions to make. ist. I know not if you conceive 
Richelieu’s illness (Act V.) as Ido? I do not mean it for a show illness. He 
is really ill, though he may exaggerate a little. When they are going to tear 
France from him, they do really tug at his heart-strings. He is really near 
fainting at the prospect of his experiment with the Secretaries; and it is the 
mind invigorating the body—it is the might of France passing into him, which 
effects the cure. If there be delusion, it is all sublimed and exalted by the high- 
hearted truth at the bottom of it. This is my conception. Is it yours also ? 
Or would you really have him all vulpine? 2nd. I think it natural to antici- 
pate the probability of some of the conspirators wishing to sce Richelieu dead, 
in Act III. It would increase the terror and suspense, and it would also give 
a higher notion of the Cardinal’s self-possession, if, when De Mauprat returns 
and says, ‘Live the King! Cardinal Richelieu is no more,’ he were to throw 
open the folding-doors, and you saw a bed in the recess (which, of course, would 
be obscure and dim) with the distinct outline of Richelieu’s form. Huguet 
might advance half way to gaze upon the body, and De Mauprat follow him, 
grasping his dagger with the byplay of fear and resolve, when Huguet would 
say, ‘Are his eyes open?’ ‘ Wide,’ answers De Mauprat. Huguet, ‘Then I 
will not look on him,’ and turns away. This would not delay the action, and 
I think it would be more natural and more effective.” 


This suggestion was adopted, and the act altered accordingly. It 
needs but little knowledge of the stage to perceive how completely 
the close of the third act in Richelieu would miss fire if the bed 
in which the Cardinal is supposed to be lying murdered, and the 
apparently lifeless body of Richelieu himself, were not shown to the 
audience as well as to the conspirators; for the audience is here, to 
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some extent,in the position of the conspirators. Its imagination 
must be satisfied; not, indeed, that Richelieu is actually dead, but 
that there is palpable evidence of his death ; and no such evidence 
would be contained in the mere assertion of Mauprat or any one else 
that ‘Cardinal Richelieu is no more.” This detail, however, so 
indispensable to the effect of the acting play, would be superfluous, 
and perhaps even obstructive, to that of a reading play. For the whole 
action of a reading play is invisible to the physical sense. It passes in 
the mind, and not before the eyes of the reader. But itis in the power 
of a vulgar actor to debase or disgust the imagination of an audience 
by excess of demonstration. A single misplaced gesture suffices to dis- 
tort the impressive into the repulsive. The scene in which Richelieu 
is shown to the conspirators as dead, I once saw performed by an actor 
of considerable repute (especially in this part), who, between the 
departure of the conspirators and the fall of the curtain, thought fit 
to jump out of bed and brandish his fist with a convulsive exultation, 
which at once let down the whole part to the level of Punch and Judy. 


‘< 3rdly. When Richelieu addresses the mob,' I think you snub them a little 
too much in the old play way, and don’t enough see his address in managing 
them. I think that in the middle of his third speech one or two timid voices 
should cry out, ‘Meat a farthing a pound!’ and he, stopping for a moment, 
rejoins, ‘Bah! would that be fair to the butchers?’ This would create a laugh 
with the mob; and he would then go on, with increased effect, to ordering them 
to disperse. That single touch would, in my opinion, add much to the indicated 
genius of the man, and do away with the mere bullying of the crowd. A propos 
of the crowd, however, how the devil do you mean to manage that the King and 
Richelieu should address them through the palisades? Unless they can be 
elevated somehow by steps or platforms the effect will be ludicrous, like talking 
to so many monkeys in a large cage. Properly, they would show themselves 
at a balcony, but this is impossible. Will you have the kindness to turn to the 
end of Act IV.? Julie, in her last speech, says, ‘You shall not go! You will 
not!’ Put in a stage direction to Julie (caressingly), for otherwise, if Miss 
Faucit delivers the words ‘shall not’ in the tone of a command, she will 
destroy all the interest of her part. After she sees that the old man is ill, she 
must not appear to bully him. Her very agony must be made expressive by 
being subdued. Tell me if I hit off your idea at the end of Act IV., and if my 
alterations generally meet your suggestion, which was a masterpiece in concep- 
tion. Why the deuce were you not author as well as actor? I am now going 
to retalidte, and (mark my modesty) suggest how I meant a line to be said by 
you. In Act IV., when you say, ‘And sheltered by the wings of sacred 
Rome,’ I want you actually to shelter her with the priestly robe, and to cower 
over her like an old eagle. While I wrote I had in my mind a dim recollection 
of an action of yours, somewhere, I think, as Lear with Cordelia. I think it 
was Lear; but I remember that, wherever it was, it was thoroughly grand and 
tender in its protectiveness. 


‘‘ Now my weary lips I close, 
And leaye the Cardinal to repose. 


‘“* Yours, Hs Be 
{1) This scene is omitted from the play, either because the author and actor could 


not agree about the conception of it, or because it involved too many mechanical 
difficulties. 
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“Tell me,” says the author to Macready in this letter, “if my 
alterations generally meet your suggestion, which was a masterpiece 


in conception.” The question is explained by the following entry in 
Mr. Macready’s diary :— 


‘** November 17th.—Called on Bulwer, and talked over the play of Richelieu. 
He combated my objections, and acceded to them as his judgment swayed him. 
But when I developed the whole plan of alterations, he was in ecstasies. I never 
saw him so excited, several times exclaiming he was ‘ enchanted’ with the plan, 
and observed, in high spirits, ‘What a fellow you are!’ He was, indeed, 
delighted. I left him the play, and he promised to let me have it in a week ! 
He is a wonderful man.” 


Some difficulty seems to have been anticipated in casting Francgois, 
and the possibility of substituting a different character for this one 
was discussed. On which subject the author again writes to the 
manager :— 


‘‘T cannot find any substitute for Frangois, though I have been hunting 
through all the memoirs of the next reign for some Son of Fortune brought up 
by the Cardinal whose character would correspond. He must, therefore, stay 
as he is at present. Let me have back my MSS. as soon as they are copied. 
They ought to bear the motto Cut and come again If there are any lines to 
be altered or strengthened, let me know. We will fight up every inch of our 
way. Don’t give Louis to Serle without mature thought. He would look it 
well and walk it well. But would he do with sufficient fire and strength the 
passages in which he discovers the treason and reads the scroll? The Cardinal’s 
effect would be much impaired if the agony and dismay of Louis were not 
forcible. Also, is he sufficiently audible? There are so many allusions to the 
youth of Francois, and the interest of the character so much depends upon his 
being young, that I have great doubts of the audience being sufficiently con- 
scious of the great youth of Elton—wig him as you will!” 


In the end, the part of Francois was confided to Mr. Howe, who 
acted it exceedingly well, with grace as well as vigour. He is now 
one of the ablest and most accomplished members of Mr. Irving’s 
company at the Lyceum, where his admirable impersonation of old 
Montagu was conspicuously among the best features of Mr. Irving’s 
spendid revival of Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Elton, also, and not Mr. 


Serle (owing, probably, to the foregoing letter), was cast for the part 
of Louis XIII. 


‘*T spoke to him,” says Mrs. Macready in her diary, ‘‘ about the manner in 
which he had rehearsed the part of Louis XIII., and read him various extracts 
from Anquetil and Cing Mars to show him the weak and nervous character of 
Louis, of which he knew nothing, nor would he have known anything. He 
went away seemingly more at ease about his part than when he came.” 


Even at this stage, however, neither the author nor the actor 
appear to have been thoroughly satisfied with the result of their joint 
labour. “The play is greatly improved,” writes Macready, “ but still 
not up to the point of success.’” Moreover, the author’s conception 
of the available sources of dramatic interest in the character of the 
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great Cardinal appears to have puzzled the actor’s historic impres- 
sions more than it attracted him, at first, from a histrionic point 
of view. He had been reading ‘“‘a short account of Richelieu in 
D’Israeli;” and not finding in it the counterpart of the Richelieu in 
the play, “‘I gave my attention,” he says, ‘to the inquiry as to the 
possibility of reconciling the character which Bulwer has drawn 
under the name of Cardinal Richelieu with the original from which 
it so entirely differs. Was not much cheered by the result of my 
investigation and experiment.” 

These reflections raise a question of considerable importance in 
relation to the principles of dramatic composition, and consequently 
to those also of dramatic criticism. The adequate discussion of it 
would fill a volume, and I can only state here my own conclusions 
on it in the crudest way, without entering into the grounds of them. 
I conceive, however, not only that the historic dramatist is under no 
obligation to copy history, but that the temptation to do so, and the 
fascination of historic accuracy, are the dangers he must vigilantly 
avoid. If he yields to their influence they will infallibly transform 
his dramas into panoramas and what are called chronicle plays, which 
bear much the same relation as miracle plays to the genuine drama. 
The drama is no more a vehicle for the presentation of historical 
fact than it is for the inculcation of religious doctrine. When the 
dramatist finds the germ of a drama in a single feature of some 
historic character, or a single incident of some historic situation, he 
separates it from its undramatic surroundings, mingles it with other 
dramatic germs found only in his own fancy, and produces from 
them, not a copy of what history is, but a development of what 
history suggests. In such a process he must disregard every object 
but one—dramatic truth. This, and not historic accuracy, demands 
his constant care. The dramas of Schiller, Goethe, and Victor Hugo 
abound in misrepresentations or perversions of history, which must 
be shocking to historians. But were they more historical they had 
probably been less dramatic. It would be easy to name historical 
plays which would certainly be more dramatic were they less his- 
torical. ‘No doubt my father had dealt with Richelieu as a dramatist, 
and not as an historian. But, as a matter of fact, his selection of 
those aspects of the Cardinal’s character and career which appeared 
to him susceptible of effective dramatic treatment had been made 
from careful consultation of the contemporary records and memoirs, 
with no greater variation of the historical or moral perspective than 
is inseparable from the process of bringing historic fact into the right 
focus of dramatic art. The lens necessarily enlarges every feature 
that it covers, leaving invisible all that lies beyond it. It was, I 
suppose, in deference to Mr. Macready’s “historic doubts” that the 
following letter was written :— 
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‘My DEAR MacrEaDy,—Above I send you a list of books relative to 
Richelieu. Enough to consult if you were going to write his history. But I 
don’t think you will obtain from them much insight into his manner. At least 
very few details on it. Scattered anecdotes, that may seem trivial when 
collected, furnish a notion of his raillery, his address, his terrible good humour. 
His vindictiveness, his atoning wisdom, his genius, these are all in the broad 
events of his history. In France there is a kind of traditional notion of his 
personality, much the same as we have of Henry VIII. or Queen Mary, or 
almost of Cromwell. A notion not to be found in books, but as it were orally 
handed down. And this seems general as to his familiarity with his friends, his 
stateliness to the world, the high physical spirits that successful men nearly 
always have, and which, as in Cromwell, can almost approach the buffoon when 
they are most the butcher. For the mere trick of the manner you will have to 
draw on your own genius almost entirely.” 


This letter was followed by some conversation on the subject of it, 
thus recorded by Macready: “ Bulwer spoke to me about Richelieu, 
and satisfied me on the justice of his draught of the character trom 
the evidence that history has given us. Adlons done d la gloire!” 

Still, however, the play was very far from the attainment of its 
final form, as may be seen by the following extracts from a further 
correspondence too lengthy for transcription here. 


BULWER TO MACREADY. 


‘‘You are right in supposing that I do not perceive any relation between us 
in which any little service I may have rendered to you has not been amply 
repaid. But even were some figures on my side of the balance not rubbed out, 
your present letter would indeed be ‘the moistened sponge’ of Osehylus 
blotting all records. I fully appreciate the manly and generous friendship you 
express so well, and have only one way to answer it. I had intended to turn 
to some other work already before me. But I will now lay all by, and neither 
think of nor labour at anything else until something or other be done to realise 
our common object. Send me back Richelieu; and if you think it possible, 
either by alterations or by throwing the latter acts overboard altogether, to 
produce such situations as may be triumphant, we will try again. The his- 
torical character of Richelieu is not to be replaced, and is therefore worth pre- 
serving. But if neither of us can think of such situations, we must lay his 
Eminence on the shelf and try something else. You may still count on me 


(health saving and God willing) as ‘a lance at need.’ . . . . The mob may be 
done away with altogether, and the bell ringing for Mauprat’s death in Act V. 
But [ fear the mysterious something will be wanting. .... I propose to end 


Act IV. by bringing on Baradas at the close, and a stormy struggle in 
Richelieu between his rage, his craft and secret design, his tenderness for 
Julie, &c. ; so overpowering him at last with all these rapid emotions that he 
shall fall back in their arms. I will answer for the effect of this to close the 
act, and it will prepare for his illnessin Act V. But if you don’t fancy it let 
me know, for it will cost me much labour. .... I have thought that one 
reason why the conspiracy and plot seem arrested at Act III. is that Richelieu 
has the packet, and even subsequently the audience can feel that, haying the 
packet, he can save himself at last. The interest may be greatly heightened by 
delaying the receipt of the packet till Act V. As thus” (here follows a sketch 
of the plot as now constructed in relation to the recapture of the packet). 
‘* Another thing I should like would be to keep Julie on the stage in Act V. 
scene with Richelieu and the King. She would augment the interest. But 
would this be possible? Think over what I have written and give me your 
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thoughts. .... Act V. There should be a little alteration here” (alteration 
described)... .. ‘*T enclose you a new design for the early part of Act V., by 
which we heighten the suspense and avoid the movement to and from the 
Louvre. .... On this half sheet you will find a few general amendments. In 


the other envelope I enclose the principal one. Let me know how you like 
it. You do right to omit the speech about France, ActIV. Any cuts which 
don’t interfere with the natural development in Acts I. and II. would be 
seasonable, especially where you are not on.” 


At this stage of the matter Mr. Macready decided on a private 
reading of the play, thus described in his diary :— 


‘*Henry Smith and Serle called first, then Browning, Fox, Blanchard, and 
Lane, to hear the reading of the play. I told them no one must speak during 
the process, gave pencils and paper to each, with which they were severally to 
write down their opinions. The play was listened to with the deepest interest, 
and the opinions, all of which were favourable, were given in. I then spake 
to them individually, and endeavoured to gain their precise opinions more in 
detail. Wrote an account of the result to Bulwer.” 


These favourable opinions, however, were received with a consider- 
able misgiving by the author. He wrote in reply :— 


‘*Many thanks for your kind consideration in writing so late at night and 
collecting so many opinions. The result is encouraging; but, at the risk of 
seeming over-fearful, I must add also that it is not decisive. Fox’s is the most 
enthusiastic. But he is an enthusiastic person and kind-hearted. I doubt his 
judgment. Serle’s assurance that it will succeed better at the beginning than 
at the end occasions me misgivings ; for after the first night or two the end is 
much more important and excites more attention than the beginning. Brown- 
ing’s short line of ‘ The play’s the thing’ is a laconism that may mean much 
or little. Besides, he wants experience. Mr. Smith’s is altogether chilling. 
The more so that he has repeated a criticism of your own. I doubt whether 
he hits the right nail in saying that the fall of a mistress or a minister was th: 
real interest of Za Valiére or Richelieu, or that great human questions are not 
involved in both plays. But the fact of his opinion, that the latter wants 
interest as a dramatic work, is startling and clear. And we need not inquire 
whether he be right or wrong in his guess as to why it wants interest. It may 
be said that the interest of Richard the Third is only the fall of a bloody tyrant, 
not greater in itself or its results than the fall of a mighty statesman. But 
Richard the Third certainly does not want interest; and in Richelieu it is the 
fate of France, the heart of Europe, as embodied in the packet, and the success 
of Baradas that makes the grander interest. But if that interest is not per- 
ceived there must be a want somewhere in the execution. To my mind the 
real defect of the play is twofold. First, that the tender interest (in Mauprat 
and Julie) is weakened and swallowed up by the fortunes of Richelieu: and, 
secondly (and this I think the gravest), that the final triumph is not wrought 
out by the pure intellect of Richelieu, but depends on the accidental success of 
Francois; a conception which wants grandeur, and which, if the play were 
unmixed tragedy, would be now serious. I wish this could be obviated, but I 
don’t well see how. For were I to create a new agency for the recovery of the 
despatch, and make that recovery the result from the beginning of the unerring 
machinations of the Cardinal, he would retain from first to last a calm certainty 
of success fatal to the struggle, the uncertainty, the passion, which at present 
create the pathos of the play and the suspense of the audience.! I attach no 





(1) This criticism (a very sound one) is inapplicable to the play as it now stands. At 
least, the author has, I think, completely succeeded in removing the defect here recog- 
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importance to opinions on the literary merits of the play; because these are of 
a kind which comes, not from poetical wording, which every one can judge of, 
but from a somewhat naked intellectual strength of which few are capable of 
judging, and also upon the variety and individuality of the character, the effect 
of which must largely depend upon the actors. What I feel is this. Were I 
myself certain of the dramatic strength of the play (as I was in the case of the 
‘Lady of Lyons) I would at once decide on the experiment from the opinions 
you have collected. But I own I am doubtful, though hopeful, of the degree 
of dramatic strength in it; and I remain just as irresolute now as I was before. 
I fancy that the effect on the stage of particular scenes cannot be conveyed by 
reading. Thus in the fifth Actthe grouping of all the characters round Riche- 
lieu, the effect of his sudden recovery, &c. No reading, I think, can accurately 
gauge the probable effect of this. And in the fourth Act, the clinging of Julie 
to Richelieu, the protection he gives her, &c., will have, I imagine, the physical 
effect of making the audience forget whether he is her father or not. Thero 
they are before you, flesh and blood—the old man and the young bride involved 
in the same fate, and creating the sympathy of a domestic relation. More than 
all my dependence on the stage, is my reliance on the acting of Richelieu 
himself—the embodiment of the portraiture, the look, the gesture, the per- 
sonation, which reading caunot give. But still, I may certainly overrate all 
this. For, if the play do fail in interest, the character may reward the actor, 
but not suffice to carry off the play, especially as he is not always on the stage. 
On the whole, therefore, I am unable to give a casting vote; and I leave it to 
you, with this assurance—that if it be withdrawn you shall have another play 
by the end of February.” 


After undergoing further alterations (in the sense of the foregoing 
letter) the play was again submitted to the test of a private reading, 
which seems to have elicited a very encouraging expression of opinion 
from those present at it. On this the author wrote :— 


‘* What I want to know is whether the jury knew or guessed who I was. I 
fancy it from the wording of their criticisms ; and there is enough in the man- 
nerism to betray me. I don’t feel at all encouraged by Blanchard’s judgment, 
as he thought both Miss Landon’s and Hunt’s plays sure of a brilliant success. 
To tell you the truth, it is rather your letter, and what you say of the opinion of 
Mrs. and Miss Macready, than the pencil notices, that encourages me.” 


And, in the postscript to a subsequent letter, he characteristically 
adds :— 


nised in time for its correction, by reconciling the dramatic interest arising out of the 
struggle between character and circumstance, with the dramatic propriety of a 
denouement to which intellect is more instrumental than chance. It is Richelieu’s 
knowledge of human nature, and the ascendancy of his character over that of other 
men, that furnish Francois with the motive powers which create for him the opportunity 
of redeeming his trust by the recovery of the packet. This is distinctly indicated by 
the Cardinal’s action in the pregnant scene where he hears of the loss of the packet, and 
the action of Francois throughout the rest of the play. And yet the dramatic conflict 
between man and fate, will and accident, the combinations of the intellect and “ the 
wiles of the unconscious” remains, as in real life, uncertain up to the last moment 
which determines the issue of it, and subject at every stage of it to the incalculable. 
You cannot tell whether Francois will recover the packet in time, or whether he will 
recover it at all; but you feel that his best chance of recovering it lies in the strength 
of will, the energy, and hope with which his character has been inspired by contact 
with that of Richelieu; and when at last he succeeds, you feel that in all probability 
he would have failed had he served a different sort of master. 
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‘* Your information that I was more than suspected by the authors of the 
pencil notes makes me eye their opinions more favourably. Whenever men 
know who an author is, they are always (Heaven knows why) more afraid of 
committing themselves by a superabundance of praise.” 


Finally, it was decided on both sides to abide the issue of the 
experiment, referred to in the following letter :— 


““My Dear MacrEapy,—I congratulate you heartily on the safe footing 
your offspring (taking an unfair advantage of my less maternal child) has 
established in the world.'' Long life and happiness to him! In my earlier 
day, in that old language of the affections over which time or the devil draws 
red hot ploughshares, the advent of these shrill-tongued strangers was always 
a very nervous event to me. Never myself haying been in the family way 
(which is odd!) I have a most terrific notion of what ladies go through, and 
shall feel happy when I get from you a good account of Mrs. Macready. I now 
approach my own creation, which, if it die immediately, will certainly not have 
to complain of want of nursing. Do you recollect that passage in the ‘‘ Confes- 
sions,’ where Rousseau, haunted by vague fear that he was destined to be 
damned, resolved to convince himself one way or the other; and, taking up a 
stone, shied itata tree? Ifthe stone hit he was to be saved; if it missed, he was to 
be damned. Luckily it hit the tree, and Rousseau walked away with his mind 
perfectly at ease. Let us follow this notable example. Our tree shall be in 
the Green-room. You shall shy at the actors. If it hit the mark well and 
good. If not, we shall know our fate. To speak literally, I accept your pro- 
posal to abide by the issue of a reading to the actors; though I remember that 
jury anticipated great thingsfrom La Valiére, and I think they generally judge 
according as they like their parts. The general tone of your friendly and 
generous letter induces me, indeed, to release you at once from the responsi- 
bility of the decision, and to say boldly that I am prepared to have the play 
acted. It can therefore be read with that impression to the Green-room ; and 
if it does not take there, why it will not be too late to retreat. If it does, I 
can only say, Make-ready /* Present! Fire! All I could doubt was the theatrical 
interest of the story. Your account reassured me on that point, and therefore 
youwill have fair play for your own art and genius in the predominant character. 
I must leave it to you to determine what steps should be taken to preserve 
the incognito as well as we can.” 


Mr. Macready records in his diary that, on the 5th of January, 
1889, he read Bulwer’s play of Richelieu to the actors, and “ was most 
agreeably surprised to find it excite them in a most extraordinary 
manner. The expression of delight was universal and enthusiastic.” 

Two more extracts from this correspondence, and I have done 
with it. 

BULWER TO MACREADY. 


‘* With regard to the business part of your letter, I can only say that it seems 
to me the terms had better be regulated by the success; and that all I shall 
expect is that they shall not be so estimated as to defeat my primary objects— 
that of being of service to your enterprise.” 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


‘‘T have been thinking that you are not strong in afterpieces. Shall I try 
to do you one in two or thrce Acts? I don’t know that I shall have time, but 





(1) A son, named after my father. This child died in 1857. 
(2) Apparently a pun on Macready. 
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if Ihave I can try. Of course this must be the most profound secret, suc- 
cessful or not. I don’t wish to be known asan author of afterpieces. But all 
things arein themselves worthy if they worthily serve the Republic.” 


I have been led on by the general character of the foregoing cor- 
respondence to transcribe more of it than I originally intended ; 
because in illustrating the sort of consultation between author and 
actor which seems to me, if not an indispensable, at least a highly 
favourable, condition to the successful construction of an acting 
play, it also illustrates the cordiality of a remarkable friendship 
between two remarkable men. To sum up. The revival of the 
literary character of the English stage largely depends, I think, at 
the present moment, upon the possibility of practical co-operation to 
that end between an actor of eminence who possesses literary taste, 
and a writer of eminence (or at least a genuine man of letters) who 
possesses dramatic genius. The actor of eminence exists in 
Mr. Irving, whose achievements at the Lyceum must be regarded, 
by all who contemplate our contemporary stage from the point of 
view adopted here, as the most interesting, the most important, and 
the most promising features of it. Their significance lies in the fact 
that Mr. Irving owes his present immense popularity mainly to what 
is commonly eschewed by actors who seek popularity only,—a 
persistant aspiration towards the highest realms of dramatic art. 
The remarkable success of his efforts in this direction, combined 
with the intellectual qualities to which it is due, offer to any 
dramatic poet or humourist of a higher order than the common all 
the requisite assurances that his work, if confided to Mr. Irving, will 
be placed upon the stage under conditions exceptionally favourable 
to its reception by the public. The writer of eminence undoubtedly 
exists in Mr. Tennyson. But, if it be, as I think it is, premature to 
assert that the character of Mr. Tennyson’s genius is not dramatic, it 
must be acknowledged that he has not hitherto succeeded as a 
dramatist. I do not know, of course, what amount or degree of 
constructive co-operation there may have been between Mr. Tenny- 
son and Mr. Irving in the production of Queen Mary and The Cup. 
But it is at least natural to attribute the structural defects of those 
plays to the author’s probable ignorance of the stage and to his un- 
familiarity with a kind of writing in which success up to a certain 
point may be accomplished by art without genius, but never by 
genius without art. The Cup, for instance, contains, perhaps, the 
finest dramatic verse that has been written since Shakespeare. At 
least I know of nothing in this kind of verse, which as regards 
vocabulary and cadence, can be placed between the double invocation 
in the Temple of Artimis written by the author of Ze Cup, and the 
double invocation in the Temple of Mars written by the author of 
the Two Noble Kinsmen. But the dramatic construction of the play 
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is so inferior to its versification that, notwithstanding its poetic 
beauties, the effect of it upon the stage owed very much more to 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry than to Mr. Tennyson and his 
muse. Yet, considering this play is the work of a poet who in the 
departments of poetry most cultivated by his genius is a con- 
summate artist, they who believe, as I do, that by a right employ- 
ment of the right principles of dramatic art, a genius much inferior 
to Mr. Tennyson’s could produce a good and genuine play, will be 
slow to doubt that Mr. Tennyson might produce a great one if he 
knew how to conceive and construct a drama as well as he knows how 
to conceive and construct a metre. This consideration involves 
another. It may seem paradoxical to say that the poverty of our 
modern English drama is largely due to the opulence of our greatest 
dramatic genius. But I am convinced that the study of Shake- 
speare has been altogether mischievous, and his influence fatally 
misleading, to the dramatic efforts of our modern poets. The 
great writer (and he only) creates great characters. Plays which 
contain supremely great characters will, however obsolete in form, 
keep a hold upon the stage so long as there are great actors to act 
them. And such plays tend to perpetuate the race of great actors 
by providing them with test parts and great traditions. This is the 
secret of the periodical revivals of the Shakespearian drama. It 
teems with supremely great parts. But if the secret of their 
creation is incommunicable? The genius of Shakespeare was for all 
time ; but his form belongs exclusively to his own time, when some 
of the most important principles of dramatic construction were very 
imperfectly understood. Those principles, however, have since been 
studied, developed, and brought to a perfection undreamed of in the 
dramatic philosophy of the Elizabethan age; and the modern poet 
who attempts to construct a play upon the Shakespearian model is 
less excusable than Rowe when he boasted that his tragedy of Jane 
Shore was “ writ after the manner cf Master William Shakespeare.” 
Had I the temerity to advise such a poet, I think I would venture to 
say to him, “ Put the plays of Shakespeare out of your mind, and 
carefully study the plays of Voltaire. Voltaire’s genius, being un- 
poetical, is not likely to over-master your own ; nor his form, which 
is foreign, to fascinate your taste and seduce your judgment. Your 
intellect will thus remain free to concentrate itself without bias or 
obstruction on the analysis of his constructive art, which well 
deserves your study, for, if you master it, you will at least know how 
to put together the parts of a play in their dramatic order, and to 
distinguish between what is dramatic and undramatic in the 
selection and arrangement of incident. Moreover in acquiring this 
technical knowledge you will not have impaired the originality of 
your own genius.” 
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Eminent actors and successful managers cannot be expected to 
waste time and trouble, for the pure love of literature, in unprofit- 
able speculations, nor can eminent and successful authors be expected 
to write for the stage if the result is not conducive to their literary 
reputation and pecuniary advantage. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that no great result is ever achieved by the artist 
whose sole or chief motive is pecuniary gain. For this reason, 
and from this point of view, the extreme costliness of the modern 
mise en scene is to be regretted. I do not see how it can be 
helped, but it must obviously operate as a serious impediment to 
managerial enterprise in the encouragement of untried literary 
talent. The able and impartial critic of the Quarterly Review 
blames Mr. Irving for spending too much pains on “mere scenic 
effect.” The question raised by this criticism is a very wide one, 
and I cannot here attempt to enter into it; but, broadly speaking, 
it seems to me a question of detail and degree rather than of 
general principle. The playgoing public of to-day has no naivete. 
It is less imaginative, and in every sense but a dramatic one more 
educated, than the public of yesterday. Whatever the public be, the 
actor must studiously consult its mental conditions, for its mental 
co-operation is indispensable to the effect of his performance. The 
simple scenery of the earlier stage has ceased to be suggestive to the 
imagination of the modern audience; and if Mr. Irving can, by an 
original and imaginative arrangement of scenic effect, promote the 
purely poetic impressions made upon his audience by the performance 
of the poetic drama, I think he does well to spend pains upen its 
employment for that purpose. The question is, does it subserve that 
purpose, and are the impressions promoted or created by it really 
poetic? In the main I think they are. But on this point opinion 
must be qualified and specialised by considerations of detail too 
numerous for notice here. It seems to me that the objection of the 
Quarterly critic to the introduction of the main altar into the scene of 
Much ado about Nothing, where Claudio repudiates Hero, and gene- 
rally to the conversion of the locality there represented from a private 
chapel to a public cathedral, is quite unanswerable; that the stage 
accessories in this case are not in harmony with the purpose of the 
play or conducive to a right appreciation of it; and that the critic’s 
condemnation of them is fully justified. On the other hand, I must 
own that I do not share his dissatisfaction with the moonlight and 
dawnlight effects of the scenery in Mr. Irving’s Romeo and Juliet. 
My own impression is that Mr. Irving’s scenic treatment of this play 
is altogether commendable, and that it amounts to an imaginative 
creation which appropriately embodies the whole spirit of the poem. 
The fact is Romeo and Juliet is not a play, properly so called. It is 
one of the least dramatic, and most poetic, of its author’s works. The 
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love of young lovers should never be made the main interest of drama, 
for on the stage it can never be dramatic except in conflict with some 
other and stronger interest. But Romeo and Juliet is not a drama, it 
is a love poem, a stage pastoral, the character of which Shakespeare 
has distinctly emphasised by the introduction of the awbade and other 
forms of verse peculiar to the love poets of Italy and Provence, from 
whom he caught or inherited the inspiration of this exquisite creation. 
The essential poetry of Romeo and Juliet, the aroma of amorous purity, 
the delicate sensuous sweetness of that romance in which the 
real characters are Italy, youth, and love, all this can never be 
expressed by the mere action of the play, however well it may be 
acted; and this I think Mr. Irving has, to a great extent, succeeded 
in expressing, by investing the action of the play with a scenic atmo- 
sphere appropriate to it; which caresses the eye as the verse caresses 
the ear, and mitigates the disillusion that is inevitable in witnessing 
the efforts of any mortal flesh and blood to represent to the eye those 
immertal types of youth and beauty which even Shakespeare himself 
never beheld except in his visions of a Verona which he had never 
seen, or which as seen by him never existed. But these reflections 
are by the way. The fact remains that the enormous sums of money 
spent upon mounting plays in this manner, so far from being con- 
ducive to the revival of a literary stage, are positive impediments to 
it. They can only be recouped by keeping the same play running 
month after month till the public is satiated; and the manager who 
invests a fortune in the decoration of a play naturally finds it more 
profitable or less ruinous to select for the purpose some old play, 
which is common property, than a new play, whose author expects 
to be paid for it. The efforts of the greatest actor can do little for 
the advancement of dramatic literature if they begin and end in 
Shakespearian revivals. What is wanted in the interests of literature, 
and no less in those of the stage itself, is a living school of drama, 
worthy of the national literature and distinctive of the best intel- 
lectual features in the character of the age. Mr. Macready’s influence 
as an actor inspired the production of a number of new plays, all of 
them representing serious literary effort and purpose. Many of them 
have secured a permanent place in the literature of the country, some 
of them a permanent hold upon its stage; and but for Mr. Macready 
himself, few if any of them would have been written. Since Mr. 
Macready retired from it, the stage has known no such commanding 
influence as Mr. Irving’s. But one would wish to see it directed with 
a like success to the creation of a new school of literary dramatists, 
and the training of a new group of imaginative actors capable of 
effectually supporting him in the high endeavour to bestow upon his 
country and his age the much-needed gift of a genuine national 
drama. LyrTron. 
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Tue able administrator who for the last twenty-two years has 
impartially executed the laws framed immediately after the mas- 
sacres of 1860 for the protected province of the Lebanon, has, only 
quite recently, been dismissed from an office which he had every 
right to regard as intended to be held during life; and Rustem 
Pasha leaves (for no very evident reason) the government of a 
country which has grown rich and prosperous under his care. The 
condition of the rest of Palestine and Syria is, on the other hand, 
miserable ; and those who have known the country for the last ten 
years are able to judge how much it has declined from even the 
very modest degree of prosperity which it formerly enjoyed. It 
is true that at Beyrout and round Jerusalem many new houses 
have been built, while the American mission has spread not only 
through Lebanon but into the districts immediately adjoining. 
It is true that the Jewish population of Jerusalem has increased 
enormously, and that the Jews of Hebron and Safed have also 
augmented their numbers and attained to greater influence; but 
these signs of progress, together with the spread of German 
colonists from Jaffa and Haifa to other towns, are not as encouraging 
as would at first be supposed. 

The peasantry, who are the backbone of the population, have 
diminished most sadly in numbers and in wealth. Ten years ago 
the village Sheikh generally rode a fair horse, and was not ill-dressed ; 
now the tourist may travel for a whole day without meeting one of 
the native horsemen he used once to encounter; and those who 
have had to buy horses know how few remain in the country, and 
how the strong half-bred Arabs are now mostly in the hands of the 
contractors, who provide for the annual tourist army conducted by 
Mr. Cook, or some other enterprising organizer of travel. The 
Syrian dragoman, gorgeous in purple robes, as handsome a rascal 
as one could wish to meet, a capitalist working on his own account, 
is a thing of the past. He has disappeared before Western compe- 
titive prices, and is superseded by the humbler and less picturesque 
though more honest retainer of the British firm of Cook. 

In village life the same process may be observed. The people are 
fewer, the villages even are less numerous. Many which I found 
prosperous in 1872 are now either deserted or half ruinous, and we 
never heard of a new settlement of Moslem or even Christian natives. 
The cruel war with Russia half ruined Palestine. . The flower of the 
male population was carried off to the Balkans, and the young 
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Sheikh of Gibeon (a place of perhaps five hundred souls) told me in 
1881 that out of twenty men taken from that one village he was 
the only one who had returned alive. Riding through the land I 
was more than once offered a village with its lands for sale, the 
peasants being no longer able to pay the taxes or meet the demands 
of usurers, Jewish, Greek, or Armenian, into whose clutches they 
were falling, after paying 60 to 70 per cent. for many years for 
money borrowed to pay the Government. 

The consequences of this misery are, either that the population of 
a hamlet gradually dies out, the men being unable to marry, while 
illicit connections before marriage are very rare among the Moslems, 
or else the elders of the village, with the consent of the rest of the 
men, sell themselves and their lands into the hands of some capitalist, 
or of the usurer who has lent most money to the community. 

The evil does not, however, stop here. A capitalist willing to 
spend money on the rich soil of the Sharon plains might no doubt 
reap a good interest by employing the native labour, and he might 
considerably better the physical and moral condition of his serfs by 
judicious liberality in bad seasons. The peasantry are neither lazy 
nor stupid, and when contented and happy they will do a good day’s 
work and serve their master cheerfully. But they find it hard to 
forget the means whereby generally their new master has obtained 
possession of the land, and they certainly cherish the dim hope of 
one day regaining the ancient fee-simple which they have generally 
held since the Moslem conquest in the twelfth century, or possibly 
for many centuries before. The plains of Jaffa have now been 
bought up by capitalists, some of whom are Jews, some Greek 
Christians, some Maronites from Lebanon ; but there is nothing more 
difficult in the lands ruled by the Porte than to establish a title to 
landed property. Theoretically any one who conforms to Turkish 
law has now the right to acquire property by purchase; practically 
a flaw is soon found by one official after the other, and each official 
either increases his own income at the purchaser’s expense or else 
involves the more scrupulous landowner, who refuses to pay an 
unending and ruinous baksheesh, in legal expenses which are almost 
equally ruinous, and which in turn entail other demands on the 
part of those who have the sale of the precious commodity of 
justice. 

Yet, although the peasant and the capitalist are thus in equally 
grievous plight, it must not be supposed that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is any the better off. Taxes are paid, it is true, two or three 
times over by peasant and landlord ; but the tax-collector refuses to 
disburse. There are cases in which an official defaulter has been 
tried and condemned, yet again reinstated in his office without 
paying what he owed the Government, partly on account of a judi- 
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cious distribution of bribes, and partly because his superiors knew 
that a new man might be more rapacious, because poorer, than the 
old offender. 

Another circumstance which has aggravated the misery of the 
country is the not unnatural suspicion which has arisen in the 
Sultan’s mind regarding the designs of France, England, and 
Russia on his Syrian province. There can be no doubt that in- 
trigue is rife throughout the country. The military attaché of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople who visited the Hauran in 1881, 
but who was so successfully escorted by the Turks as to be unable 
to enter into any relation with the Druzes or Moslems, was probably 
but one out of many officials actively employed in intrigues directed 
against the Sultan. The recent rebellion of the Druzes was thought 
to be fomented by foreigners. The Maronites have been more than 
once encouraged by the promise of French assistance to gather 
and to protest against Turkish regulations. It is said that many 
thousands sterling have been spent by the French republican 
Government to assist the schools in Lebanon, and even in Moab, 
which have been inaugurated by missionaries of that very Church 
which has been so persecuted at home in France, yet which is found 
so useful a political engine abroad ; and in all cases where schools 
have been so assisted it is said to have been stipulated that French 
alone among foreign languages was to be taught, and that the 
learning of English should be discouraged. 

Nor has Russia been less active in the Holy Land. Without 
counting certain surveys which are said to have been secretly 
executed in Northern Syria, there is abundant evidence of the pious 
interest which the Czar and his orthodox subjects are taking in the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem and Galilee. Almost the only new build- 
ings in Nazareth are Russian chapels, and churches have sprung up 
—at Fuleh and Nain, at the newly-discovered site of the meeting of 
Christ with Mary near Bethany, at the home of John the Baptist at 
Ain Karem, and elsewhere—for which money has been found by the 
Russian head of the orthodox Church, or by the Roman Catholic 
cabinet at Paris. When, in 1881, the Grand Dukes came piously to 
pray for the soul of the late Czarina at the Holy Sepulchre, it was 
thought necessary to parade five hundred Russian sailors marching 
in column through the Jerusalem streets; and in 1882 we saw a 
procession of a thousand French pilgrims in white cloaks, with 
banners and crosses, slowly pacing, with melodious hymns, down the 
narrow lane of David Street to the Crusading gateway of the 
Sepulchre Cathedral. Every year the number of Russian pilgrims, 
assisted by the Russian Government, increases. They have been 
seen in armies of a thousand or more, mounted on donkeys, and 
escorted by the Russian consular staff through the country. It is 
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well known that at Bethlehem a Roman Catholic congregation has 
lately been induced, by a subsidy, to become converted to the Greek 
Church, and that the property of this congregation will be con- 
fiscated if they relapse to their former faith. The Jesuit mission- 
aries in Madeba of Moab have, on the other hand, converted and 
taken away half the Greek population of Kerak; and this has led 
to a visit from the Greek Patriarch to this long-forgotten Christian 
colony. To say nothing of visits of many royal personages of all 
nations, or of the attachés and consuls who have of late found Syria 
so interesting a country for private tours, the activity of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and the money openly spent in Syria by French 
and Russian agents, are sufficient indications of politica] activity. 

And what, it may be asked, is the attitude of Islam in face of this 
activity ? To answer the question we must first consider what is 
meant by a Moslem. The peasantry, who form the majority of the 
supposed Sunnee Moslems, are in reality little better than Pagans. As 
in Egypt the fellahah women still secretly visit the temple of Athor 
for the performance of ancient rites, and still worship the old gods 
of Egypt, scarcely veiled under the modern names of Derwish saints, 
such as Seiyid el Bedawi; so in Palestine (as I have elsewhere endea- 
voured to show in detail) it is the local worship of the old Canaanite 
divinities which survives in the veneration of Mukdéms, named after 
Moslem heroes. There are but few of the country towns in which 
the minaret of a mosque is to be seen; there are few of the fellahin 
who can even recite the Fat-hah, or first chapter of the Koran. 
Religion in Syria, as in some other countries, is a matter of class, and 
the peasant knows nothing of the questions which occupy the Moslem 
doctor. Ihave heard the Sultan—the head of the faith—openly 
cursed by Moslem peasants without a dissentient voice, and the 
fanatical spirit, which Arabi Pasha vainly strove to arouse in the 
breast of the Egyptian fellahin, is equally unnatural to the Syrian 
ploughmen. The Christian and the Moslem live peacefully together 
in the East, until the paid foreign agent comes to stir up their 
passions and to excite their cupidity. The Damascus massacre of 
1860 would be found, were its history studied, to be no less of 
political origin than the Bulgarian atrocities. The traveller who 
loses his way at nightfall in Syria will (as has been proved more than 
once) probably meet with courteous hospitality from the inhabitants 
of a Moslem village. It has been so since the days of Omar or of 
Saladin, and so it will be while a Moslem peasantry remain ; but who 
shall say how soon the fellahin will become an extinet race if the 
present misery continues ? 

When we turn to the larger cities, where many mosques remain 
with families in charge who trace back to the days of Saladin, and 
who claim to have been established by Omar, we encounter, it is true, 
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another class, among whom fanaticism has a real existence. That the 
Sultan’s Pan-Islamite propaganda had been assiduously fomented 
among them just before the Egyptian war can hardly be doubted. 
Those who had known this class well for many years were then of 
opinion, from the greater reserve of their manners, that they had 
something on their minds. The excitement and tall talk at Gaza 
and elsewhere, at the time when a wide rumour prevailed, according to 
which Arabi Pasha had taken the heads of the English commanders 
to Cairo and had driven the British army into the sea, showed 
the interest felt by the class of the Ulemma, the Sokhtas, and the 
Moslem gentry in the expected triumph of Islam and in the coming 
of the Mohdy. This excitement has fortunately been repressed, and 
it does not appear to have affected the peasantry. The upper class in 
Egypt held the same views, and looked forward to the same future, 
but they failed to excite any true relgious fervour among the pea- 
sants who filled the trembling ranks at Tell-el-Kebir. They might 
look with disfavour on Frank interference, but they have no real 
power to resist it. Pan-Islamism is but a dream, the futility of which 
was evidenced in Egypt, when Indian Moslem soldiers, Egyptian 
peasants, and the Sheikhs of El Azhar were alike without religious 
sympathy. To expect the Sunnee to combine with the Shidh, or even 
the Turkish Hanifeh, the African Maleki, the Indian Shafi, the Arab 
Wahhebi, to combine heartily in the cause of the faith, is as fruitless 
as to suppose that the Latin Frenchman and the Russian Greek will 
combine, for a common Christian cause, with the Armenian and 
the Maronite, or with the Protestant sects of Great Britain. 

The cry of the people is the same throughout Syria, whatever be 
their sect or stock. ‘Give us British rule, French rule, nay even a 
Russian, or a Greek, or a Jew to govern us, but save us from the 
Sultan and the Turk!” And yet they little know the troubles which 
such a revolution must bring upon them, and little estimate the 
danger of Syria becoming a battle-field of European nations when, 
whoever gains the day, the peasantry are equally certain to be the 
' immediate sufferers. 

That the Sultan will give up Syria to any nationality without a 
severe struggle is not to be supposed. One of his chief claims to the 
office of Khalif lies in the practical guardianship of the Holy Places. 
Of these, the “distant Mosque” (El Aksa), to which the Prophet 
came flying on his cherub, “the lightning,’ and where he prayed 
before ascending to heaven, is second only to the sacred Kaaba itself. 
The very pith of the question is to be recognised in the fact, that 
the glorious dome of ’Abd-el-Melek, at Jerusalem, enshrines the 
sacred rock, which is the foundation stone of the world. 

Turkish power in Syria has certainly not decreased in the last 
fifteen years. The officials of the Porte (mostly of the fierce Kurdish 
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race to which Saladin belonged) have shown a vigilance and activity 
greater than that of the older times of inert obstruction. A barrack 
has been built in the middle of the turbulent district of the Hauran, 
and another under Hermon, to check the Druzes. The Governor at 
Es Salt has firmly established himself in Gilead, in a town which, 
fifteen years ago, was practically independent. By intrigue and 
force he has broken the power of the Adwan and Sakhir, and levies 
taxes on the Bedawin as far south as Kerak. 

On the west side of the river, the traveller who sees the shepherd 
or the pedlar leave his flock or his donkey and fly to the hill, on the 
approach of the irregular policemen or Bashi Bazouk, knows well 
what species of tyranny must be exercised by these unpaid emissaries 
of the Government. 

The policy of the Turk has been directed to the breaking up 
of all the native power of Syria. The ancient families have been 
ruined or degraded; the rich mosques have been robbed; the 
various factions have been pitted against one another ; and quietness 
and peace reign in the land because a sturdy race who, within the 
present century were practically their own masters, have been cowed 
and ruined so that there is no longer any spirit left in them. The 
country is certainly more secure, and the tourist is safer than of 
old, but diminished population and decreasing cultivation are not 
indications of a good administration. The whole population of 
Syria (including some fifteen thousand square miles) is estimated to 
be considerably less than that of London, and so far as the Arab race 
is concerned, it appears to be decreasing rather than otherwise. 

But, it may be asked, why do not these oppressed subjects of a 
foreign power help themselves to liberty? There are, it is true, 
perhaps only a dozen real Turks in the country, for the Pashas even 
are Kurds, Armenians, or Europeans. Yet to expect a national 
rebellion is to argue a great want of acquaintance with Oriental 
character. The power of combination for a common object is 
unknown in Eastern communities. Arabi’s army might—so some 
of his, officers said—have deserted en masse if any one of them had 
been able to trust another with his real wishes. To the peasant, the 
village faction appears more important than any national league, and 
the Turk knows well how to rule by dividing. Southern Palestine, 
within the memory of living men, was divided into two fierce factions 
the Keis, who seem to have been mainly the original peasantry on 
the west, and the Yemini, allied with the Eastern Arabs, who were 
pushing northwards from Yemen. The battles fought between these 
factions are yet related by the village elders, and much courage and 
daring was then exhibited by the peasantry. 

In Jerusalem itself, three of these factions still divide the Moslem 
population. The Hoseini, in the middle of the town, are the most 
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powerful ; the Khaldi occupy the east quarter; the despised 
Jauni abide among the Jews on the south. A Hoseini mother would 
rather see her daughter die unwedded than suffer her to take a Jauni 
husband. The same survival of faction I have traced in many other 
towns of Palestine, and the division of these Moslem parties, even in 
the petty villages, is almost as great as that which separates the 
Moslem from the Arab Christian, Latin, Greek, or Maronite. It is 
by fostering such ancient enmities, and by playing the Druze 
against the Maronite, the Arab against his elder brother, the Greek 
against the Latin, that the Turk retains his power over the numerous 
sects which are found in Syria. It was the same spirit of disunion 
which in older days gave birth to fifty Gnostic sects in the Holy 
Land, and which created the twelve Christian creeds which are now 
to be found side by side in Jerusalem. 

The same spirit of disunion exists also among the Bedawin, and, 
indeed, manifested itself among the early conquerors of Islam as soon 
as their prophet was dead. Recent events in Egypt and Sinai have 
not shown us the “noble Arab,” in whom we have been told we are 
to place our trust, in a very favourable light ; and the student of 
history, whether in Omar’s time or in the days of Napoleon, will find 
that the Bedawin have never fulfilled the expectations of their 
admirers, and have rarely evinced any great nobility of character. 
As allies no nation could be more unsatisfactory. They skulked 
over the Kassassin battle-field to rob and mutilate the dead; they 
took money to murder Englishmen who trusted to their reputation 
for good faith ; and they stole a few cows from the British camp. 
They never took a ‘side heartily for or against Arabi, and they 
deserted him at his need. Truly, the noble Arab is not found either 
in Moab, in Sinai, or in Egypt; and we may well question if he 
exists in Arabia, for those who know the Syrian Arabs well say that 
the Nejed and Yemen tribes differ only in being fiercer and more 
warlike ; while as regards the Sakhar and the Anezeh and other large 
clans who are more remote from European influence than the Belka 
Bedawin, it has been my experience that they only differ in being 
greater savages, more ignorant, crafty, and unreliable than those 
who know better the power of the West. Truly, one is tempted to 
regard the noble Arab (as the Red Indian has already been described) 
as “‘an extinct race which never existed.” 

The increasing number of the Jews in Syria is another element of 
some importance in the question. It is more than doubtful whether 
their presence adds to the prosperity of the country. At Jerusalem 
they now number fifteen thousand out of a population of perhaps thirty 
thousand. Before the Crimean war there were only a few Hebrew 
families in the city, but now their cottages extend for more than a 
mile along the Jaffa road, while their building clubs have erected 
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a quadrangle of houses (called “The Hundred Gates ”’) on the north- 
west, and another group of cottages on the north, near Jeremiah’s 
Grotto. The Jews are almost all abjectly poor, and the majority are 
of the Polish and Russian Ashkenazim; the nobler Sephardim 
having a distinct quarter on the south-east side of Jerusalem, not far 
from the Haram. The Ashkenazim are a degraded people, of very 
poor physical type, and of most repulsively unclean habits. They 
are, perhaps, the most superstitious race in the country, and are led 
entirely by the Rabbinical autocracy. 

The Jews have established pickets round Jerusalem, and buy up a 
large proportion of the market produce from the peasantry before 
they come in sight of the town; for the poor Fellahah woman, who 
has to trudge back so many miles to her home, with her baby slung 
on her back, is only too glad to part with her vegetables, eggs, skinny 
fowls, or firewood of olive-roots—the last vestiges of the once fair 
olive-yard of the hamlet, for even a very low price. The cost of living, 
on the other hand, within the walls has risen most considerably ; and 
a Jewish paper currency has been established which the issuers refuse 
to redeem except at a very large discount, and which, though peri- 
odically suppressed by the Turks, is found so lucrative a method of 
trading without capital that it appears again and again in the market, 
and is even forced on the tourist. 

Such are the benefits which the Ashkenazim are conferring on 
Judea, and it need hardly be said that the better class of Jews in 
Palestine look with disfavour and alarm at the sudden increase of the 
pauper element of the population, especially as consisting of the 
more degraded of their own countrymen. 

Colonies, we hear, are established at Gaza and Jaffa, and in 
Northern Syria, but we may well doubt whether a people who have 
never thriven as agriculturists can add to the prosperity of a ruined 
land where they can find no trade to develop. 

From such a picture of Syria as it is—a sketch which is certainly not 
too darkly coloured—we may turn to the Lebanon province as governed 
by Rustem Pasha. ‘The Mountain” embraces a rugged limestone 
chain with deep gorges and stony slopes, a total area of some two 
thousand square miles. It possesses hardly any visible advantages 
over the rest of Syria, unless the cooler climate of the high range be 
considered to add vigour to the population. The soil is certainly 
not more fruitful than that of the plains beyond, nor is the mountain 
better watered than Gilead or Carmel; yet in Lebanon we find a 
population as thick as the land will support, and already obliged to 
push out on all sides, to Cyprus, Palestine, or Damascus, by the rise 
in the value of land within the bounds of the favoured province. 
Here the traveller passes through fields and villages with every sign 
of prosperity, through fine vineyards above and mulberry-gardens 
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which feed a large silk trade below. He mects plump rosy girls, 
fine well-made youths, with smiling faces so strangely different from 
the gaunt sad Fellahin of Palestine or Egypt. He finds the country 
guarded by a smart, well-drilled police, who contrast remarkably with 
the Sultan’s poor soldiers, in their patched coats and shoes (or even 
slippers) without soles. The aspect of the people and the land suggests 
liberty, content, prosperity, yet the taxes are only a shilling a head, 
and the heights of Lebanon are of grey rock capped with snow. 

All this is due to one cause, namely, to an upright government. 
All this change (for even in the last ten years a great advance is 
visible) is the result of the system worked out by Lord Dufferin, 
and approved by England and France; and not less to the honest, 
firm, and impartial execution, in their original spirit, of the laws 
laid down for “The Mountain” after the massacres of 1860. All 
this it is now apparently intended to destroy; and, without any 
cause assigned, Rustem Pasha, the able and impartial governor, who 
has held the post ever since its establishment, is to be disgraced and 
superseded at the command of France. 

Those who know Syria will not have far to seek for the reason. 
Twenty years ago an Englishman could hardly travel in Lebanon 
without being insulted. The Maronites looked on France as their 
protector, and on the Englishman as a friend of the Druze ; but 
times have changed since then. French influence has declined, the 
English have become near neighbours in Cyprus, and England has 
made a bold stand in the Eastern question. The Egyptian cam- 
paign has no doubt materially added to our prestige in Syria. : 
English is now perhaps better known among the Maronites than * 
French, and the development of Mr. Cook’s tours has been by no 
means the least important circumstance in the case; but at the same 
time the difficulties of government in Lebanon, though changed, 
are not lessened. The Druzes have almost entirely evacuated the 
mountain, retiring to Hermon, their original sacred centre, and 
developing in great numbers in the Jebel ed Druz and the Hauran. 

The hate of Druze and Maronite may not be extinguished, but they ‘ 
are less likely to come into collision. The Moslem and the Druze 
round Damascus now stand in somewhat the old relation of Druze 

and Maronite, and thus with the emigration of the old dominant 

people, so feared by the more timid followers of Mar Marin, the ' 
power of these heretical subjects of the Pope, and of the clergy 

whose influence over them is unlimited, has increased so much that 

they now aspire to dominate all other sects in Lebanon, whether 

Moslem, Latin, or Greek, and to take, in fact, the whole administra- 

tive power into their hands. 

This Maronite ambition Rustem Pasha has steadily opposed, he 
has dealt equal justice to all men in his province, and has set an 
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example of righteous rule, which is equally disliked by all the in- 
triguing parties of the country. For this he is now apparently deserted 
to the tender mercies of one Power, which appears to be dissatisfied 
by his too honest discharge of his duty. Whatever be the ultimate 
design of France on Syria, she evidently sees in the deposition 
of Rustem Pasha an immediate means of regaining, among the 
powerful Maronites, the prestige of which the acquisition of Cyprus 
and the occupation of Egypt have deprived her, even more com- 
pletely than the disasters of the Franco-German war. As Rustem 
Pasha is dispossessed because the Maronites so will it, and because 
France makes a bid for influence amongst them, the result will be 
regarded as the triumph of French diplomacy in Lebanon, and will 
lead to a material access of French prestige in all parts of Syria. 

Since the French diplomatic representative has triumphed over 
Rustem Pasha, we have heard of other efforts to create disturbance 
in Syria, which, though promptly suppressed by the Waly of Da- 
mascus, yet serve to show the tendency of those intrigues which, for 
the last three years, have become so rife in the country. It is on this 
later occasion not the rough Maronite of Kasrawan with his barbarous 
dialect, scarcely intelligible to the Southern Arabs, who has been 
stirred up against the lawful Governor of Lebanon, but the fanatical 
Metawileh Moslem of the hills of Pheenicia who has been induced to 
believe in a Muhammadan government in France which is to free 
him from the Sunnee Turk. This little incident, mentioned in a 
telegram in The Standard, gives a good illustration of one of the most 
important features of the Syrian question as yet but little understood 
in England, for few Englishmen who have not devoted special atten- 
tion to the question can be supposed to know the religious differences 
which separate the Metawileh from the other Moslems of the country, 
nor is it possible without special study to appreciate the influence of © 
those innumerable antagonisms which exist especially in Syria, not 
only between various Moslem sects and different Christian churches, 
but also and even more intensely between the various schismatic 
bodies themselves of either Moslem or Christian belief, who hate 
each other yet more cordially than they detest the adherents of the 
opposite faith. 

We have already alluded to the various schools of the Sunnee 
Moslems in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and India; but in addition to 
these we find in Syria various Moslem heresies which are divided yet 
more sharply from Sunnee orthodoxy. These include the Druzes, the 
Metawileh, the Anseiriyeh, and the Isméileh. The Christians of 
Syria on the other hand are divided into no less than twelve sects, 
including the Greek orthodox, the Russian Church, the Greek 
Catholics, the Maronites, the Armenians, the Armenian Catholics, 
the Syrians, the Copts, the Latins, the Lutherans, the English Pro- 
‘testants, the Temple Society. Of these the two first, with the 
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Maronites, Armenians, and Latins, are the most ambitious and 
powerful ; and the smaller oriental sects are interesting rather from 
an historical and antiquarian point of view than from the standpoint 
of practical politics. The Melchites are the descendants of Zenobia’s 
Arabs converted to Ebionite Christianity in the Hauran in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. The poor Syrians (or Jacobites) and 
the Copts from Egypt are powerless among the dominant factions, 
and conspicuous for their meek and humble appearance. The Pro- 
testants have but little political influence, and keep aloof from the 
unprincipled intrigues of Latins and Greeks. The German Temple 
Society, though gradually increasing in prosperity, seems destined 
entirely to lose its distinctive religious character as well as its 
exclusive organization. 

The four Moslem heresies of Syria are founded on the Shiah 
beliefs, and the division which separates these sects from each other 
is almost as deep as that which distinguishes their tenets from those 
of the Sunnee Moslems. The oldest of the four is the Ismaileh sect, 
who are the most degraded and poverty stricken of all the inhabi- 
tants of Syria. They are a miserable remnant of the Medieval 
Assassins or ““hemp-smokers”’ (Hashishin), and derive their doctrines 
from that early Shidh sect who believed that Ismail the sixth Imam 
was a divine incarnation, and destined to reappear at the end of the 
world. The old Haoma ritual still survives among these heretics, 
together with a veneration of the sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
which is most probably of Persian derivation. In numbers and 
energy they are, however, too contemptible to be turned to any great 
political account, and it will scarcely be necessary for modern diplo- 
matists to profess any faith in the return of Ismail to earth. 

The Nuseireh or Anseiriyeh are a very similar sect, though their 
numbers are greater and their character for fierce courage more 
formidable. They are the immediate neighbours of the Maronites 
on the north, and extend thence to the ridge of Mount Casius above 
Antioch. The Druzes state that they are schismatics from Druze 
orthodoxy, but historically they appear to have originated before the 
establishment of the Druze Hamzeh in Hermon. Some have 
identified them with the Manichexan Gnostics, but the points of 
resemblance are more probably due to the Persian origin of many of 
the tenets of Manes. The same syncretism which is so remarkable 
among the Druzes is, however, also observable among the northern 
sect of the Anseireh, and they themselves connect their mystic 
eucharist with the Christian rite, as well as with the “veiling of the 
Lord in light that is in the eye of the Sun.” They believe equally 
in the divinity of Imiém Aly, and, like the Ismaileh and the Druzes, 
they are allowed publicly to abjure in words their real creed in order 
to avoid persecution, so long as they do not infringe by act its more 
important prohibitions. It is to this sect that Lord Beaconsfield 
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alludes in “‘ Tancred,” and rightly attributes to them the preserva- 
tion of many pagan beliefs. And now that a line has been drawn by 
Europe between Druze and Maronite, it is perhaps among the 
Anseireh that the political agitator has the best opportunity of 
fomenting that ill-feeling which leads to convenient massacres, 
always attributed to a fanaticism which remains dormant in the 
East till roused by the intriguing nations of the West. 

The Druze is the best known and most powerful of the four 
Moslem heresies, on account of the warlike character of the race, 
their magnificent physique, and their political intrigues. In Syria 
they are regarded as English protégés, on account of our action in 
their behalf in 1860; but the sceptical character of the race and 
their selfish faithlessness render them very doubtful allies in cases 
where interest conflicts with loyal friendship. There are two things 
which seem not generally known concerning the Druzes, namely, 
first their migration from Lebanon to the Hauran—a change result- 
ing from the establishment of the Lebanon Government; and 
secondly, the fact that their religious tenets are no longer the 
mysterious secret they once were, since the French dug up their 
sacred books on Hermon, and since De Sacy and others have made 
a special study of that confused and syncretic system of belief, 
which embraces Christian teaching together with Moslem orthodoxy, 
and Buddhist ideas with the Mazdeism of Persia. The Druze, 
indeed, differs from the Ismaileh mainly in one tenet, the former 
holding that the insane Fatemite Khalif Hakem was a divinity 
incarnate, while the latter attributes the same honours to the 
earlier Imam Ismail. The details of Druze faith have but little 
interest save for the student of the religions of Western Asia, 
but it is important to keep in view the scepticism which in all 
these oriental sects is the result of the highest initiation ; because 
the idea which some writers have suggested, that the Akkals of this 
people may possess secrets of mystic value which it would be most 
interesting for the European to penetrate, is directly contrary to all 
that we know of the early history of Islam and of the gradual 
growth of scepticism in Asia. 

From a political point of view the Druzes are more formidable 
perhaps than any non-Christian sect in Syria. They are believed to 
have allied themselves (or to have been brought into relations 
through the agency of Europeans) with the Bedawin of the Nejed 
and Shammar, and with the wild tribes of the Anazeh. Their 
attempted rebellion in 1881 was in all probability fomented from 
without, though we may hope that the suspicions of the Turkish 
Government were wrongly directed when they accused the British 
nation of abetting the malcontents. 

The Metawileh are less known than the Druzes and far less 
powerful. They are estimated to number 80,000 souls, though this 
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is perhaps an exaggeration. The Druzes of Hermon and the Hauran 
are said to be able to gather 10,000 horsemen, making a population 
of at least ten times that amount. The Metawileh are found mainly 
in Upper Galilee, their capital at the beginning of the century being 
at Tibnin (the crusading fortress of Toron), while at the same period 
they built modern Tyre from its ruins and spread along the coast to 
Sidon. They are also numerous in the Antilebanon as far as Homs, 
where they are mingled with Melchite Christians, whom (were it 
expedient) they might easily be persuaded to massacre. 

The Metawileh are almost pure Shidh, representing Persian 
Muhammadism among the Sunnees and Christians of the Levant. 
Their future prophet is the “twelfth Imam,” and their eschatology 
is almost purely Mazdean. They adore the martyred Hasan and 
Hosein, and believe in the divinity of Aly. They carry with them 
the sacred Persian soil, as did the Shah when he visited England. 
They also wear a peculiar curl which is remarkably similar to the 
love-lock of the Jewish Pharisee. It is among these fanatical and 
ignorant mountaineers, who equally hate the Christian and the 
Sunnee Moslem, and who refuse to eat from one dish, or drink from 
one cup, with any but their own co-religionists, that the agents of 
France are said to have penetrated of late, and to have induced them 
apparently to believe in a great non-Christian Western race, which 
is to secure their triumph over every other sect ; the ends of diplo- 
macy being in this case furthered by the statement of a real truth— 
that the Government of France cannot be considered Christian. 

We must now turn briefly to review the more powerful Christian 
sects who live amidst the various Moslem factions just noticed. The 
majority of Christians who are of Greek or Syrian birth belong to 
the Greek Church under the patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
They bear, it must be confessed, a very evil reputation in the 
land, and the exhibition of fanatical fury which annually dis- 
graces the Jerusalem Cathedral at Easter is due mainly to the 
action of the native Greek Christians, and is little chargeable 
against Russians or Armenians, and still less against the peaceful 
Melchites, Syrians, and Copts. The ignorance and degradation 
of the Greek clergy are only too well known to residents in Syria ; 
and the spirit of unprincipled ambition and selfish rapacity which 
too often disgraced the councils of the Church in the fourth 
and fifth centuries has certainly not become extinct in the Eastern 
Church. It is far safer to trust to the honesty of a Moslem, of a 
Maronite, or even of a Druze, than to that of a Greek Christian 
when employed in money affairs. The advantage taken by even 
great dignitaries of the Greek Church of the simple faith of pilgrims 
is one of the scandals of the Holy City; and many yet graver accu- 
sations have been brought by impartial observers against the Greek 
clergy as a class, 
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The Russian Church in Palestine exists almost entirely for the 
sake of pilgrims from the dominions of the Czar. The stately cathe- 
dral outside Jerusalem, and the great hospice and hospital beside it, 
have been built with money granted by the Imperial Government. 
The number of Russian pilgrims of both sexes, and often of great 
age, Increases apparently every year; and pilgrimage is encouraged 
by the granting of a passage, at an almost nominal fare, from the 
Russian ports to Jaffa, the steamboat companies receiving, it is said, 
a handsome subsidy from the Russian Treasury. This zeal for the 
faith is equally shown by whole crews of Russian gunboats, and by 
the royal grand dukes, as well as by the poorest mujik; by the Maré- 
chal de Noblesse who scourges himself in the Sepulchre church by 
night, and reads Voltaire and Renan by day, not less than by the bald 
and hairless member of one of the most frightful and well known of 
Russian sects, who in the nineteenth century follow the venerable 
example of the famous Origen. Such zeal has of course no connec- 
tion with politics; and we should be able to measure its value if we 
found that it was equally fostered by Government, after a compact 
had been arranged which might give to France in Syria an equivalent 
for Russian extension of influence in Armenia and Asia Minor. 

The Latins in Syria are recruited mainly by conversions from the 
Greek Church. The priests of the Latin Church—often men of 
great ability and considerable education, are Italian or French by 
birth as a rule, and sometimes pass but a few years in Palestine. 
There is often danger of the relapse of whole congregations to the 
older faith, and to the teaching of the native Syrian priests, who are 
always Greek ; but on the whole the Latins are gaining considerably 
in influence and prosperity, especially of late, and since the duty of 
protecting the faithful has become so clearly evident to a nation 
which boasts the name of “ eldest son of the Church.” 

Of the Maronites (who are Monothelites) we have already said 
something. In common with Greek and Armenian Catholics they 
present the curious spectacle of a sect preserving the peculiar dogmas 
of the HKastern Church yet acknowledging as a spiritual head the 
Pontiff of the Western rite. The Armenians alone remain to 
demand a passing notice, 

The Armenian Church springs from the ancient Docetic heresy, 
and from the doctrines of Eutyches condemned by the Second Council 
of Ephesus in 449 a.p. They believe (as do the Buddhists of their 
master) that our Lord was born from the right side of the Blessed 
Virgin, and that His body was not of the substance of His mother, 
but divine, incorruptible, and miraculous. They are thus equally 
obnoxious to the Monophysite Jacobites (or Syrians), the Monothe- 
lite Maronites, the Ebionite Melchites, and to the three great sects 
which call themselves orthodox. 
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The Armenians have the reputation of being the cleverest people 
in the East. ‘Ten Greeks,” says the proverb, “to cheat a Jew, ten 
Jews to cheat an Armenian.” They are in Syria found as a sect 
only at Jerusalem, but are there perhaps the richest and most influ- 
ential of all the Christian communities. As diplomatists, as accoun- 
tants, as money-lenders, and financial agents, the Armenians are 
more successful than any other race; and the power which they have 
thus obtained, together with their reputation for selfishness and 
usury, very closely resembles the influence and character of the 
oriental Jews. 

Such, very briefly described, are the various struggling factions 
which divide the little land of Syria, a country whose area does not 
exceed 15,000 square miles at most, and whose population has been 
roughly estimated as only half that of London. From such a review, 
however imperfect (and it is impossible to enter into detail in the 
space at our command), it will be evident how difficult and dan- 
gerous is the task of dealing with so many contending interests, and 
with populations so nearly balanced and so easily incited to mutual 
outrage and bloodshed. The policy of almost any one of the larger 
parties may for a time turn the scale in favour of its own special 
interests; yet the domination of any Christian sect over the large 
majority of the populace who profess the Sunnee form of the Moslem 
faith would be an unjust tyranny of one among many minorities. 
To hope that all Christian sects would combine for common action 
against the Turk is as vain as it is, on the other hand, to suppose 
that the Sultan can rally the Arab, the Fellah, the Druze, the 
Anseireh, and Metawileh in common defence against the power of 
the West, and against the intrigue and bribery which is so cynically 
patent throughout his Syrian provinces. 

The fate of Syria is bound up with much larger questions of high 
politics in the East. The religious claims of the Sultan, the restless 
Russian advance on the Mediterranean, the ambition of France, are 
the great factors in the future of the country. British interests will 
no doubt render it impossible for us to look on calmly at any struggle 
for the possession of a country bordering Egypt and the Canal, 
which is now the nucleus of our anxieties. The history of Syria 
shows that the land must fall to either the Northern or the Southern 
power, to the modern Seleucus or Ptolemy, according as the one— 
the Turk, or the other—in Egypt, is the stronger; unless, as in 
crusading days, an invasion from the West should for a time—and 
only for a time—destroy the balance of contending forces in Asia 
itself and in Africa. France might hold Syria for a century or 
more, but the laws of climate would probably again, as in the Middle 
Ages, finally enable the fierce native races, Kurdish or Turkish, to 
regain ascendency over the peaceful peasantry of Arab race. 
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But let us for a moment suppose that political circumstances 
rendered it expedient that a strong protected State should be built 
up in Syria. It is perhaps an entirely hypothetical case, and cer- 
tainly there is no immediate indication of any interest in the fate 
of Palestine being felt among English politicians. 

In the first place, the native population is unfit for any such 
institutions as we now possess at home, and has indeed no desire to 
govern itself, asking only to be saved from a lawless military 
tyranny. In the second place, no government can meet the wishes 
of the Syrians which entirely consists of foreign elements. The 
Turkish, or Kurdish, or Circassian Pasha must be removed, and the 
unimprovable class of officials, bred in bribery and indelibly stained 
with corrupt custom, must be dismissed from the land. There are 
not wanting men who are honoured and respected by the people, 
though reduced to poverty and impotence by the Turks. Such is 
the pious and respected Bek of the Tokan family at Nablus, such 
are the Sheikhs of the Beni Jerrar, of the Jeiytsi, the Lehhim, and 
other old families, the survivors in Galilee of the proud race of 
Dhahr el Amr, and many others. Their children are, it is true, sink- 
ing gradually to the condition of mere Fellahin, but among these 
families, which once led the Syrians in their struggle against Turkish 
power, a few at least may be found who are comparatively well 
educated, honest, and respected. They might, it is true, soon dete- 
riorate in character if they gained power under a corrupt system ; 
but the only hope of improving the native race in Syria (and not 
less also in Egypt) lies in giving to the Arab the responsibility of 
power, and in banishing the official class of the Turks. They must 
long be nursed by superiors of character and influence, appointed by 
Western powers ; their institutions must be modelled not on Western 
custom but on the just law of the Koran ; their system must resemble 
rather that of the Crusaders—a semi-feudal condition of subjection, 
tempered (as in the medieval native courts) by the admission of 
natives to councils over which a European presides; but the Arab 
is neither so unintelligent nor so devoid of ideas of right as to make 
it a hopeless task to undertake his education. 

It is, in fact, an extension of the system which has proved so 
successful in Lebanon which is required for the future prosperity 
of Syria, with such modifications as are rendered necessary by two 
circumstances in which the rest of Syria differs from the Lebanon. 
The first of these is, that the Moslem population largely predominates 
over the Christian in Palestine, but is in a minority in Lebanon ; 
the second is, that the Moslem peasantry are less educated and have 
been more degraded by oppression than the Druze or the Maronite 
ever became. They are therefore less able at first to govern them- 
selves than are the inhabitants of the mountain. 

If such a scheme could be realised ; if a Moslem governor could 
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be appointed with full powers by the Sultan, subject to the approval 
of at least two out of three guaranteeing European Powers; if the 
Turk were unable to compete with the Arab under unfair advantages 
for Government employ ; if the Porte were forbidden to raise a single 
penny of tax without consent of the guaranteeing Powers; if, above 
all, an honest man could be found to execute the mandate of the 
Powers as impartially as Rustem Pasha has done, but, unlike him, 
with the conviction that his efforts would be appreciated, and that 
he would be supported rather than left a prey to his enemies; then 
indeed we might have some hope of prosperity in Syria, and some 
solid foundation on which honest capitalists might build, in develop- 
ing the agricultural and commercial resources of a land which is 
richer than it appears to be. It is not colonisation, whether Jewish, 
German, or English, nor annexation by France, nor invasion by 
Russia, which can make the land fertile and the people happy. It 
is a just government on the simplest principles of Moslem rule, 
under the watchful eye of civilising Powers. The Jews threaten to 
pauperise Syria; the Turk has already ruined it; the French 
nation spread a web of intrigue over the whole land; the Germans 
are intolerant and unpopular; the Russian would bring in his train 
all the horrors of war, which are most appreciated by those who 
have seen what war really is to the poor of a country, and after that 
he would establish a system of rule which cannot be considered 
more civilised or honest than that of the Turks. It is England, if 
any nation, which should fulfil the really wise policy of building up 
a strong native State between the Canal and the northern danger ; 
and it is difficult to see on what good grounds other Powers could 
object to co-operation in the same good work. 

That such a scheme will ever be realised it is perhaps vain to hope; 
meantime we see all that is good about to be endangered or sacrificed 
in the Lebanon ; we see the forerunners of Russian armies mapping 
Armenia, penetrating even into Anatolia and Syria; we see the 
Turk desperately tightening his hold on a spiritual no less than a 
temporal possession. The name of Syria has been kept out of the 
Eastern question of which Syrian politics form a part, but if a 
Syrian question is precipitated into the arena of “ practical politics ” 
by French action, it will be found to be one of the most knotty and 
dangerous yet dealt with by Europe. Meantime a helpless Moslem 
peasantry, and a rich Maronite community who know not what is 
for their good, are eager to plunge their country into the horrors of 
war; and the Turk, however roughly and to their detriment, acts as 
the policeman among the rival creeds and sects, which so soon as 
his hand is withdrawn will wrangle for the spoil. If Turkey be 
indeed doomed (as we have heard for forty years), Europe ought 
now to be ready to appoint her successor in Syria. 

C. R. Conver. 














MEDICAL FAMILY REGISTERS. 


As an earnest of the sincerity of the opinions I have emphatically 
expressed, in this Review and elsewhere, on the importance of 
Medical Family Registers, I have made arrangements to initiate the 
practice of compiling them through the offer of substantial prizes, 
open to competition among all members of the medical profession. 
The prizes will be awarded to those candidates who shall best suc- 
ceed in defining vividly, completely, and concisely the characteristics 
(medical and other) of the various members of their respective 
families, and in illustrating the presence or absence of hereditary 
influences. The total value of the prizes will be £500, and I have 
made independent provision to meet the considerable cost and time 
both of conducting the examination and of subsequently working 
out the results. My present object is to invite helpful criticism, in 
order that the conditions of competition may be well discussed before 
they are finally settled, probably early in next October. The 
Registers will be asked for within (say) six months of the date of 
publication of the conditions. 

It will be sufficient if I describe a few leading points of the scheme, 
which I may mention was drafted after consultation with my friend, 
Mr. Simon, lately President of the Cellege of Surgeons, whose wide 
experience at the Board of Health in former years, and in numerous 
more recent trusts of high importance, rendered his advice peculiarly 
valuable. The draft was then submitted to a few eminent medical 
men of varied attainments, and has met with their general approval 
in nearly all cases, and with warm approval in many. Doubt was 
expressed by two or three as to the value of the result being likely 
to correspond with the largeness of the effort, but they showed full 
sympathy with my object. These opinions were mostly verbal, and 
I hardly know whether I am at this moment justified in quoting the 
names of the persons who expressed them; but I have not that 
hesitation as regards the following gentlemen, from whom I received 
letters in which permission was granted me todo so. I give their 
names alphabetically :—Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., the well-known anthro- 
pological statist ; Dr. Matthew Duncan, F.R.S., whose statistics on 
fertility, &c., form a classical work ; Sir William Gull, F.R.S., who 
is a powerful advocate of medical family records; Dr. Ogle, 


(1) Fortnightly Review, January 1, 1882, p. 31; and March 1, 1882, p. 332; also 
Inquiries into Human Faculty, pp. 40, 336. 


(2) Address on the Collective Investigation of Disease. Publishedin British Medica? 
Journal, January 27, 1883, p. 143. 
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the superintendent of the Statistical Department; Dr. Ord; Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., the well-known sanitarian; and Dr. 
Wilks, F.R.S. 

Those who are acquainted with the world of medical science will, 
I am sure, be satisfied that a scheme which meets with the general 
approval of such men as these deserves consideration. 

The use of Medical Family Records has been amply recognised by 
the leading members of the profession, and need not be insisted on 
here. Briefly, their scientific value lies in discovering the diseases 
(or disease-tendencies) that are hereditarily interchangeable, and, 
therefore, fundamentally the same, and in the effects produced by 
the hereditary union of different varieties of disease-tendencies ; 
while their value to the practitioner lies in the information they give 
him of hereditary immunity in his patient from some forms of 
disease and liability to others, enabling him to judge where he may 
give liberty and where he should restrict, and with a minimum of 
interference to stave off the approach of serious malady. 

My own interest in them relates to all that can throw light on the 
physiological causes of the rise and decay of families, and, con- 
sequently, on that of races. Some diseases are persistently here- 
ditary, and others are not. They are variously found in different 
varieties or sub-races of men, and these have various other attri- 
butes including various degrees of fertility. We cannot as yet 
foretell, but we may hope hereafter to do so in a general way, which 
are the families naturally fated to decay and which to thrive, 
which are those who will die out and which will be prolific and 
fill the vacant space. © 

If it were possible to obtain the medical registers of numerous 
families for several generations, it would be a task of no great 
difficulty to sort them into statistical groups, and to compare their 
fortunes. Thus we might compare families in which none, one, two, 
three, or more of the eight great-grandparents were phthisical. 
Similarly for other diseases, temperaments, and faculties. So, again, 
for notable mixtures of race, especially between the British, the Low 
Dutch, and the Norman-French, which are those of which the 
English nation is principally composed. Or again, we might take 
groups of large and of small families, and compare their progenitors. 

I do not see how it is possible to deal adequately with any portion 
of this large and most important inquiry into the causes upon which 
the future evolution of humanity depends, until we possess what we 
are now deficient in, a large number of complete medical, or I should 
rather say, anthropological family registers, regarding men simply 
as live stock, and showing the whole produce of the unions of different 
varieties of them. 

The difficulty is to obtain these registers. Most men and women 
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shrink from having their hereditary worth recorded. There may be 
family diseases of which they hardly dare to speak, except on rare 
occasions, and then in whispered hints or obscure phrases, as though 
timidity of utterance could hush thoughts, and as though what they 
fondly suppose to be locked-up domestic secrets may not be bruited 
about with exaggeration among the surrounding gossips. It seems 
to me ignoble that a man should be such a coward as to hesitate to 
inform himself fully of his hereditary liabilities, and unfair that a 
parent should deliberately refuse to register such family hereditary 
facts as may serve to direct the future of his children, and which 
they may hereafter be very desirous of knowing. Parents may 
refrain from doing so through kind motives; but there is no real 
kindness in the end. 

Moralise as we may, the difficulty remains. Men and women 
generally will not now record their family secrets of disease, and 
without knowing them we can make no progress in the direction I 
have mentioned. What is to be done? 

Let us consider. The writers of medical histories must be medical 
men. Why should they not write their own family histories, includ- 
ing those of their wives and children? No one understands the use 
of these histories better than they. They have less foolish timidity 
about medical facts than laymen; they are accustomed to read and 
write anonymous cases. Why should not they be tempted, by 
an appeal to their scientific zeal, backed by the offer of consider- 
able prizes, to write about themselves, at their best, and in great 
multitudes ? 

One of the most valuable forms of register might be supplied by 
many of the 23,000 men, or thereabouts, of whom the medical pro- 
fession is composed ; it would reach upwards to the grandparents of 
each writer and of his wife, it would pass down through all their 
uncles and aunts, and brothers and sisters, it would include their 
two selves and would end with their children. Such a register 
would cover four generations and would contain, on a rough average, 
as many,as thirty persons. I reckon the number in this way. On 
the side of the man there are four grandparents, two parents, an 
average of three uncles or aunts, and himself, making a total of 
thirteen persons; similarly, there is another set of thirteen for the 
wife and her relatives in the same degrees ; lastly, we may allow to 
the married pair an average of four children. 

The inquiries I wish to set in motion by means of these prizes 
are undertakings in which many relatives will gladly join. The 
investigation is by no means wholly medical, and its successful 
pursuit, even so faras it is so, requires many half-forgotten memories 
to be reawakened before the proper clues can be found to the 
desired information. It involves much pleasant correspondence with 
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early friends who had long dropped out of sight, and it creates an 
agreeable bond of interest with relations living at a distance. The 
memories of ladies are full of personal matters, dates, and other 
details, and they are most helpful in family inquiries, which usually 
are of much interest to them. Whatever may be the medical 
results, the facts incidentally obtained in the course of the inquiry 
will form a separate document much prized by all the family. 

The characteristics on which information is desired regarding 
each member of the family are somewhat as follows :— 

1. Race.—The race of the grandparents should be mentioned if 
it admits of such definition as Highland or Lowland-Scotch, Welsh, 
Cornish, Irish, Huguenot or other refugee, or Jewish. If any 
grandparent was descended from ancestry long resident in the same 
place, the place should be mentioned. 

2. Conditions of life-——Town or country ; school ; occupation or 
profession at various periods. If married, age and date of mar- 
riage of the person and his wife (or her husband), and number of 
children. 

3. Form and feature.—Height, weight, &c., at various ages; colour 
of hair and eyes, complexion, brief description of general appearance. 
Malformations, if any. Statement as to the existence of portraits at 
various ages. 

4. Health—Date of birth, diseases and accidents, outline of 
medical life-history of deceased members of the family, and the 
causes of their deaths. Ages at death. When the life of a member 
has been insured at ordinary rates the fact should be mentioned, 
and his age when the insurance was made. 

5. Vigour.—Amount of work performed both bodily and mentally : 
(a) habitually, (b) occasionally, under severe pressure. Measure- 
ments of muscular force and quickness of limb. 

6. Sensation—Keenness or imperfections of sight and of other 
senses ; dexterity. 

7. Artistic capacities. 

8. Intellect, measured, (a) relatively, as by competitive successes 
or failures in youth, (+) absolutely, by the quality of the work done. 

9. Character, as indicated by non-professional pursuits, by authen- 
ticated anecdotes, by public tributes to public services. 

10. Unclassed. 

An analysis of the medical history and other characteristics of 
the family would form an Appendix, to be divided into three parts. 
(1.) Concerning those on the candidate’s side of the family. (II.) 
Concerning those on the side of the wife. (II.) Concerning their 
children. 

The experience gained by medical men in making exhaustive 
records of their own families will, I trust, develop the art of making 
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them, and teach them how to do so in the most effective manner 
for others. I havea hope that these prizes may be a first step in 
introducing a custom of keeping medical family records, and that 
doctors will hereafter be not unfrequently called upon to draw them 
up for the satisfaction of he patients themselves, and, of course, 
at their expense. 

It is important to offer the prizes under conditions that should 
entail the least publicity; for instance, by desiring the registers to 
be sent anonymously, but bearing a motto for future identification 
when called for. The examiners would select the best registers, 
judging them by their apparent merits, and would publish their 
mottoes in the medical newspapers, inviting the authors to commu- 
nicate their names, together with such additional documents as 
might, in their opinion, best show the trustworthiness of their state- 
ments. The examiners would then reconsider the selected registers, 
together with the mass of supplementary information, and make 
their final awards. 

Before publishing the names of the prizemen, the mottoes of the 
selected registers would be erased and new ones substituted, and they 
would be re-catalogued interspersedly among the rest, taking care to 
keep them undistinguished by any special mark. The selected can- 
didates would be privately informed of the change of motto, and all 
their supplementary documents would be returned to them. Thus, 
only the authors of some fifty selected memoirs would be obliged to 
disclose their names to any one, and these only to a few examiners, 
acting in the same confidential way as the medical advisers of 
insurance offices. It would perhaps be advisable, for the sake of 
authenticity and the power of making further inquiries, to invite 
candidates to send their names in sealed envelopes bearing their 
mottoes, not to be opened until after the prizes had been awarded, 
and even to induce them to do so by the offer of a small percentage 
of additional marks. 

As regards the probable trustworthiness of the information received, 
I am perfectly aware that a modern De Foe or Swift might write an 
interesting romance, and make a register apparently true to life, 
wholly out of his own head; but De Foes and Swifts are not common, 
and such persons would be very sure to find better occupation than 
that. Moreover, they could not gain a prize without committing a 
downright fraud. Able men are generally above petty tricks, and 
there will be abundant internal evidence in every register to show 
whether the writer be able or not. It is almost needless to remark, 
that every statistician worthy of the name is wary and slow to 
accept startling conclusions without much indirect confirmation. 
What I expect to gain from these inquiries are suggestions rather 
than proofs. IfI find strong indications of certain results, I shall 
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have still to test them either by instituting more minute inquiries 
from those authors whose names were known to me, or by appealing 
afresh to trustworthy members of the medical profession to supply 
me with similar cases from the families of their patients. What I 
fear most is, that the registers sent by many of the candidates 
will afford internal evidence of being little trustworthy, not 
through deliberate intent, but owing to the incapacity of the writers 
to state their cases clearly, and to support their statements with 
judiciously selected data. 

Strict limitations would be placed on the space allotted to the life- 
history of each individual on the register, as prolixity in such a large 
number of documents would be intolerable ; a couple of pages of MS. 
seems quite enough for each. Equally strict rules will apply to the 
shape (say copy-book size) and arrangement of the MS., because in 
every large collection uniformity becomes exceedingly important. 
It would enable each register to be kept on a shelf, side by side with 
the others, and to be taken down when required, opened, and 
referred to with the minimum of trouble. Legible handwriting 
will be called for. Defaulters under these heads will be punished 
by more or less serious loss of marks. 

I propose that the examination should be conducted principally by, 
say, two medical men, graduates in honour at English universities, 
or of equivalent standing, and by an assistant. The medical men 
whom I have already named have kindly promised their assistance, 
should I require it, in selecting suitable examiners, whose honorarium 
I propose to base more or less on the scale of the fees given to the 
examiners for the Civil Service. I should, however, consider that 
the final award of the prizes rested with myself. I feel it advisable 
to act in this unfettered manner, being assured that hard-and-fast 
rules concerning the mode of conducting so novel an examination 
would lead to entanglements. I have not the slightest doubt that 
by comparatively little labour the field of ultimate selection will 
be greatly narrowed, and that after comparing the marks of the 
examiners, and hearing their opinions and making some further 
careful inquiries, it will be possible to do substantial justice in 
the end. 

The general principles on which the examination marks might be 
adjudged, appear to regard—(1) the general style of the register— 
that is, the clearness, conciseness, and precision of the statements in it, 
and the judgment with which plain facts are adduced to corroborate 
them. (2) The number of generations included in the register, each 
to be treated as exhaustively as may be. (3) The style of the appendix. 
(4) The number of individuals in the family who are described in 
the register. 

It appears to me that prizes should be awarded to the best of those 
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who have done well in the whole of the subjects, (1), (2), and (3); 
but that an additional award should be made to those of the prize- 
men who deserve it under the heading (4). Thus the prizes would 
be given for excellence of work, with additional awards for quantity 
of work. I am disposed to distribute the £500 somewhat in the 
following way: £300 in ten prizes of £30, and £200 in supplemen- 
tary awards, and partly in smaller prizes, according to the results of 
the examination. But I am perfectly open to suggestions as to any 
other way of distributing the £500 which may be thought calculated 
to produce a fuller and better response. 

It may be thought proper for me to hand in advance the neces- 
sary funds to the safe keeping of some institution, and to frame 
alternative arrangements for the conduct of the examination and the 
custody of the registers, in case I myself should be incapacitated 
from acting when the time arrived. 

I should hope that the examination would be completed after some 
three months’ labour of myself and the examiners. The prizes 
being allotted and done with, it will remain to work up the results. 
In the progress of the examination much familiarity with the con- 
tents of the registers will have been obtained, and several points 
will have suggested themselves for inquiry which I shall make it 
my business gradually to work out. The statistical meal will be a 
large one ; I gloat over it in anticipation, and know that it will take 
long to digest. I cannot doubt that new ideas will be derived 
from a careful study of so unique a collection, enough I hope to 
justify to myself the cost and time spent upon it. When I shall 
have done with this collection, its ultimate destination will probably 
be as a gift to some appropriate medical or anthropological institu- 
tion. It will then be in the form of anonymous documents, bearing 
mottoes, but with no other mark by which any one of them could be 
distinguished. Such private notes as I shall have made of the names 
of the writers will be kept separate and will not be divulged, so that 
their incognitos shall be respected. Due precautions will through- 
out be taken that no idle or improper use is made of the registers. 

Considering that prizes for essays usually attract numerous com- 
petitors, although the pains taken in working for them are rather 
barren of result, except to the winners, I conclude that similar prizes 
leading to inquiries beneficial in every case, and from many points 
of view, ought to attract yet more numerous candidates, and to 
result in producing shelves full of family histories of unprecedented 
completeness and concentration, and of extreme value for a long 
time to come to medical and anthropological investigators. 

I should be most obliged for helpful suggestions from any person 
who will consider the question seriously, 


Francis GA.LTon. 
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Ir is customary, when the colonists vigorously demand consideration 
for some question largely affecting themselves, to smile at their self- 
sufficiency and their high estimation of their own petty concerns. 
Courteously (but with none the less intentional snub) they are told, 
“You seem to think this matter is attracting all our attention, whilst 
we really scarcely think about it in the multiplicity of other subjects 
claiming more urgent notice.’ The newspapers are a faithful reflex 
of public thought, and it would be a liberal estimate to compute that 

4 per cent. of their columns is devoted to the colonies and India. 
May it not be that the colonies will in the long run have the best of 
the argument ? 

Our ancestors, who aspired to create a great Great Britain, 
foresaw that in order to do so they must depend on the value and 
quantity of the earth’s territory they were able to monopolise. 
Without steam and without telegraphs they stretched forth their 
arms to all quarters of the globe, and devolved on the sovereigns of 
England a noble heritage. To put it practically, what London is to 
the United Kingdom they aspired to make the United Kingdom toa 
large portion of the rest of the world. Perhaps they thought that 
in the future time it would be found that the more the country had 
with it the less they would have against it, and they were courageous 
enough to risk any sacrifice to draw into one net the vast territories 
they coveted. Their efforts bore fruit, and Great Britain became 
great, not because of the British Isles, but because of the magnitude 
of the interests of which those islands were the depository. When 
this greatness was achieved it was thought it might be much enlarged, 
not by the same policy of nationalism but by its essential converse. 
Internationalism was the key to the new policy, and internationalism 
meant that England was willing to concede to every other nation the 
same, it may be said, superior consideration to that which it accorded 
to its own territories. It might indeed be put more realistically, 
that England became willing to sell its own national life for wealth 
“beyond the dreams of avarice.”’ It laid at once all its golden eggs. 
Its merchants and manufacturers acquired princely wealth, and the 
test of the importance to the country of each square mile of the globe 
was the amount of money that could yearly be realised from the 
same without reference to whom it belonged. Other countries were 
content to share the wealth Great Britain lavished abroad, but they 
would not seek after it at the expense of their national life. 

Let us test by results these various policies. By the evidence 
lately given before the Channel Tunnel Committee it is evident 
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England’s greatest generals look upon her position as singularly 
insecure against foreign aggression. At home she is becoming 
familiar with reverse and suffering. With excessive population in 
some parts of the country, and consequently much misery ; in other 
parts large extents of land are passing out of use and occupation 
whilst the land of other countries favoured by Great Britain’s 
international policy is put to profitable use. Meanwhile the 
colonies remain unpeopled. It is the fashion to speak of them as 
prosperous. With the growth of the world’s population and the 
colonies’ own resources it is impossible they could be less prosperous 
than they are. But as between what the colonies are and what they 
might be their progress is not much to boast of. Any one who studies 
what the United States and Great Britain have done during the last 
thirty years with their respective vast unpeopled territories will find 
no difficulty in deploring that the colonies have not anything like 
the population they ought to possess. Both nations have created 
wealth, the one at the cost, the other under the influence, of national 
life. 

No greater crime has ever been committed against the British 
people than that of giving to the colonies the waste lands, un- 
fettered by any conditions as to expenditure on immigration, and as 
to contribution to the cost of the British navy. The crime was 
committed with the purpose, long after avowed, that those colonies 
might become independent. When the avowal was made there came 
with it the conclusion that, if the purpose was fulfilled and the 
dependencies detached, England must sink from the queen of nations 
into an inglorious state—a laboratory for testing commercial experi- 
ments. 

There no longer exists a willingness to set the colonies free. No 
thinking man can doubt that to the future of England the colonies 
are of supreme importance. If the national life is to be restored, if 
the unoccupied people are to find happy homes and those they leave 
behind are to prosper, the colonies and India must be the chief 
factors in such results. But fashion is still inexorable. The smallest 
particular of European life has paramount interest, the largest 
colonial question only passing attention. Ignorance concerning the 
most insignificant European state shocks fashion as much as know- 
ledge concerning the colonies surprises it. 

And so the colonies may hear with much philosophical resignation 
the sneer that they attach too much importance to their own concerns. 
Their day is coming very quickly, and it may not be long before 
people will wonder how the question of annexing New Guinea and 
other South Sea Islands commanded s0 little attention. 

Meanwhile with philosophical resignation Queensland will have 
to receive its punishment in the shape of a lecture for forcing 
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attention to the subject by taking possession of part of New 
Guinea in her Majesty’s name. By international law it is 
open to the humblest single individual to take possession in his 
sovereign’s name of any ungoverned or unoccupied land. The 
sovereign’s power of disclaimer remains. Queensland was within 
her rights, and she has only renewed action which has before been 
repeatedly taken. So long ago as 1793 two East India traders took 
possession, on behalf of Great Britain, of part of New Guinea and 
of other islands in Torres Straits. Captain Yule, in her Majesty’s 
ship Bramble, again took possession of New Guinea in 1846, ata 
point named by him Cape Possession, and Captain Moresby renewed 
the same operation some quarter of a century later in 1873. After 
an interval of another ten years Queensland has for the fourth time 
repeated the ceremony. No novelty attaches to the proceeding, and 
perhaps its expediency as a hint to Great Britain of opportunities 
lost is best judged by the very fact of the indignation it has excited. 
Neither individual nor nation likes to be reminded of duties neglected. 

In the papers laid before Parliament in 1876 it was stated by the 
Admiralty : ‘The Dutch claim the western portion of New Guinea, 
and their boundary-line is shown running north and south in about 
the longitude of 141° east, but no nation has laid claim to or occupied 
the eastern portion, extending to about 151° east longitude, unless 
it be Great Britain by these acts of possession.”’ Lord Derby recently 
stated, ‘undoubtedly we should not view it as a friendly act if any 
other country attempted to make a settlement on that coast.” Some- 
thing later may be said as to the peculiar significance of the declara- 
tion, but meanwhile let us consider, is it fair that Great Britain should 
not only herself fail to civilise New Guinea, but should besides refuse 
to allow any other country to perform so noble a mission? LEither 
Great Britain has or has not taken possession of the country. She 
claims it as against the rest of civilised nations, but disclaims it if 
those nations ask her to exercise the responsibilities which possession 
entails. 

Opinions undoubtedly vary as to the value of New Guinea. 
According to some accounts the eastern portion of the island is one 
of the most favoured spots in the Southern Ocean. According to 
other versions it has little value. The balance of testimony, 
however, is on the side of the fairer view. Undoubtedly some 
parts of the island are of great worth; there are fine rivers, 
fertile lands at a sufficient elevation to command a good climate, 
great natural resources, including mineral wealth, and a popu- 
lation some part of which is tractable and well disposed. Its 
geographical position, however, gives New Guinea its chief value. 
Torres Straits is essentially an Australian highway, and the island 
borders one side of these straits, Eighty miles only separate it 
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from the Australian shore, and this distance is bridged over by 
various islands, which the home Government have found it neces- 
sary of late years to include in the sway of the Queensland 
colony. Twenty miles only separate one of these Queensland islands 
from the shores of New Guinea. A foreign possession of the islands 
would mean incalculable loss and trouble to Queensland. Is the 
colony to be blamed for trying to awaken the home Government to 
the importance of averting a contingency fraught with disastrous 
consequences from every point of view? It has been insinuated that 
Queensland imagined or invented a cause for its late action. This, 
however, was not the case. The immediate exciting cause was the 
appearance in an influential German newspaper of an article which 
displayed a deep research into the history and condition of New 
Guinea, and which strongly urged its annexation by Germany. At 
the present moment German action in the southern seas, though less 
ostentatious than that of France, is quite as much to be feared. 
Within the last few years Germany has entered into treaties with 
the King of Tonga and with the rulers of Samoa for the use of 
harbours in the respective territories. If rumour at the time was 
reliable, the first-named of the two conventions most cbjectionably 
provided for the exclusive use of certain waters. It is only three 
years since that a plan was conceived in Germany which would have 
made German influence supreme in the Southern Seas. On the plea 
of buying up the assets of Godefroi’s house a company was formed 
to which, in a remarkable document, Prince Bismarck promised to 
recommend to the Bunderrath (Federal Council) a minimum guarantee 
of profits on the shares. The recommendation was made and the 
Council threw it out. But those who know the extraordinary tenacity 
of purpose of the great German statesman may well believe that his 
project in some form or other will revive. Translated into English, 
the name of the association was “The German Maritime Trading 
Company,” and its object was stated to be “ Transatlantic trade, the 
purchase and working of factories, mills, and plantations, particularly 
in the South Sea Islands.” No one could doubt that the flag would 
follow, and was meant to follow, a Government-aided company of 
this kind; and indeed the easiest way of acquiring an island without 
assuming inconvenient responsibilities is to put forward a company, 
as has been done in North Borneo. The French are credited with 
some such action in the New Hebrides. It is claimed that England 
and France mutually agreed not to take possession of this valuable 
group of islands. If such an unholy compact has been made much 
trouble is likely to be its result. Civilised rule will be required, and 
the nation best qualified to grant it will be restrained from doing so 
by a mischievous engagement. 

No one seems to doubt that sooner or later Great Britain will 
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annex the eastern portion of New Guinea. The plea for delay is 
that the colonies interested, not the mother country, should find the 
money. This they have now agreed to do. Lord Carnarvon con- 
siders the assurance satisfactory, and one which calls for immediate 
response. Lord Derby is not satisfied. His reasons were partly 
given in his speech before alluded to, and his dispatch to the colony 
has since been published. That dispatch is chiefly occupied with 
administering castigation to Queensland in various shapes. It is 
severe, and meant to be so, but not more severe than was to be 
expected. Queensland, without notice and without an anesthetic, has 
performed a surgical operation on the mother country, and though it 
may prove beneficial it is not to be supposed the patient will submit 
without murmur. Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith cannot be surprised, and 
he carries too many guns to be abashed. He can again and again 
force the hand of the Colonial Office. As we have said, only twenty 
miles of summer sea separate the last Queensland outposts from the 
shores of New Guinea. 

The chief point raised by Lord Derby is that the annexation 
of New Guinea and the government and subjection of its several 
millions of population might be a very costly affair. The cost 
of governing a land like New Guinea would be as difficult to 
fix as it would be to answer the general question of what a house 
would cost. The answer to the last would be, it depends on the sort 
of house you want; and we suspect the answer to the former should 
be, it depends on the sort of government you require. It might be 
safely added, the government or the house will cost you what you 
are willing to spend on it. The government of North Borneo is 
regarded as a profitable undertaking. A large amount of capital 
was subscribed by the shareholders in the belief that the investment 
would yield good returns. Java has proved, it is said, a very profit- 
able investment to the Dutch Government. Fiji, about the cost of 
annexing which so much fear was expressed, has not turned out a 
bad speculation. It was taken over under most unfavourable circum- 
stances after a continued condition of affairs that required to be met 
by a considerable expenditure. The first experiences of the Govern- 
ment were a frightful epidemic and a native war. Yet pecuniarily, 
as in other respects, the annexation of Fiji has turned out well. 
The following figures are from the Colonial Office list, published by 
authority :— 
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Great indignation is expressed at the idea of Queensland govern- 
ing New Guinea. A few months since some romances were 
circulated concerning the treatment of South Sea Islanders in 
Queensland. It was, we believe, broadly hinted that about the time 
when the wages of the Islanders became due, at the end of their 
service, the custom prevailed of making away with them. If an 
Australian paper were to contain a statement that English gentle- 
men in lonely country houses are in the habit of destroying their 
dependents to avoid paying their wages, the folly of such a tale 
would be at once recognised, and the one story is about as true as 
the other. That the Islanders are frequently subjected to cruel 
treatment by the quasi-slavers, who kidnap them, is unfortunately 
too true, but when they are landed in an English colony they are 
subject to kindly laws, and with rare exceptions to kindly treatment. 
On the score of humanity there is no reason whatever why Queens- 
land should not control the first settlements planted in New Guinea. 
She could do sc much easier than South Australia has been able to 
govern the northern territory, or Mauritius, the Seychelles. In 
the two last-mentioned cases distant government has been successful. 
The northern territory, sooner or later, will be a separate colony, 
and the same would be the case with New Guinea, even supposing it 
were at first found convenient to place the settlements in Queens- 
land’s charge. Queensland’s plan is not pretentious. If we under- 
stand rightly, it means to plant a settlement on the main land 
opposite to the splendid harbour on Yule Island. The pearl-shell 
and beche-de-mer fisheries alone will insure the success of a few 
such settlements on the coast. Lord Derby treats of annexation and 
subjugation on a larger scale. As we have already said, the scale of 
the operations is most likely to depend on the means available. 

Before considering the question of means, it may be as well to 
consider, is Lord Derby’s announcement in the House of Lords and 
his dispatch as unfavourable as they are generally accepted to be ? 
Let us suppose that Lord Derby had said to himself, ‘“ Lord Car- 
narvon was too trustful when he annexed Fiji. He thought the 
subscriptions of the Australasian colonies would follow annexation, 
he ought to have made them precede it. I am not going to 
fall into the same error, and yet I do not wish to appear 
mercenary. I must temporise, and at the same time teach Queens- 
land not to take liberties with the Colonial Office.’ Reading 
Lord Derby’s utterances between the lines, they appear to have 
been dictated by some such feelings as those we have taken the 
liberty to place in his mouth. His objections are half-hearted. He 
conclusively points to a future compliance with the wishes of the 
colonies, and be uses expressions which certainly do not indicate 
that future as remote. He says it would be unfriendly for a foreign 
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nation to form a settlement at New Guinea, and Lord Carnarvon 
regards this expression as a declaration to foreign nations that any 
such action would be regarded “ as a distinct wrong and a casus belli.” 
Surely this declaration and its interpretation point to an early settle- 
ment of the question. What Secretary of State for the Colonies 
will be content to endure the daily misery of the knowledge that 
the postponement of definite action with respect to New Guinea may 
any moment cause a European war? It is not as if the action solely 
depended on a Government. The hand of a foreign Government 
may be forced as the hand of our Government was forced in Fiji. 
A French or a German company forms a settlement in New Guinea. 
Its Government is then placed in the position of having to disown it, 
or be guilty of a distinct wrong to Great Britain. A continuation of 
such a position would be intolerable. 

It is probable that Lord Derby’s references to Australian federation 
are made in pursuance of the same temporising policy. To postpone 
annexing New Guinea till after Australia becomes a federal dominion 
is to take a long holiday. Supreme national considerations made it 
of vast importance to consolidate on the borders of the United States 
a consolidated Canada. With great skill, patience, and suavity, 
but with unfaltering purpose, Lord Carnarvon carried the matter 
through, and the object he designed has no doubt been fulfilled. 
The great Dominion is a more imposing neighbour to the great 
Republic than a number of separate colonies. But it is by no 
means certain that Canada as a whole is more inclined to continue a 
British colony than formerly. Ottawa is now the sole connecting 
point between the North American territories and the mother 
country. The governors of the different districts are appointed by 
the Colonial Government, and they look to their own immediate 
source of power rather than to the source from which the power is 
derived. In other words, Canada as it becomes more Canadian 
becomes less British. We do not pretend to determine whether the 
tendency towards independence is sufficiently strong to outweigh 
the advantages which Lord Carnarvon proposed, but we are of 
opinion that, as regards Australia, no practical good whatever would 
arise from a federation, even if it could be brought about. It must 
be remembered that Australia is a long distance from England, and 
as the years pass on a small proportion only of the people will have 
made themselves personally acquainted with the mother country. 
The more near to them therefore that the connection between the 
mother country and the colonies is brought home, the more will 
they appreciate the fact that they have the right to feel proud not 
only of being natives of the colony in which they were born, but of 
being also the subjects of the ruler of the greatest of empires. At 
euch seat of government in the colonies there is a governor actually 
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representing the sovereign, and not only amongst the immediate 
circle that he entertains in the capital, but throughout the country 
districts, he carries from time to time a personal connection between 
the colony and the mother country. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the effect of the influence of an able Queen’s representative 
in maintaining a vivid attachment between the colony and the parent 
country. If instead of all the many governors who now make their 
influence felt in Australia, there is to be only one seat of govern- 
ment, the vividness of the connection between the colonies and Great 
Britain will be much impaired. It is probable also that’ the com- 
petition which now exists between the different colonies healthily 
aids them, and that the bringing them into one dominion would be 
prejudicial rather than otherwise to their material advancement. 
There is, however, very little use to discuss this question, for it is not 
within the range of present practical politics. The differences of 
opinion as to tariff rates and as to the seat of government would be 
such, that were the question to be brought to close quarters all 
negotiations would fall through. As one who ardently desires to see 
a Federation of the whole empire, the writer does not regret to 
think that the Federation of the Australasian colonies is all but 
impossible. Such a federation would create so strong a dominion 
feeling that negotiations for a federal union would be infinitely more 
difficult than would such negotiations if they were carried on 
separately with the different colonies. It speaks volumes for the 
astuteness of Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith, that, knowing as he must how 
far federation is from any present possibility, he has yet taken Lord. 
Derby at his word, and telegraphed home inviting the home Govern- 
ment to take steps for forming such a federation, accompanied at the 
same time with a request to reconsider the question of annexing 
New Guinea. By all means, says the able premier of Queensland, 
negotiate about federation if you please, but meanwhile annex New 
Guinea. 

If it really be the case that Lord Derby only desires to temporise 
in the matter whilst the money difficulty is being settled, and 
Queensland rebuked, it is of great importance to examine closely 
into the question of ways and means. Lord Carnarvon, after Fiji 
was annexed, submitted to the colonies a proposal that they should 
make a small contribution towards the cost of its government in 
any year when the expenditure exceeded the revenue. For various 
reasons the colonies with one exception declined to do so, but none 
of the refusals depended upon a parsimonious disinclination to con- 
tribute the trifling amount for which Lord Carnarvon asked. Such 
reasons as that the Government of a colony should be self-sup- 
porting, as indeed we have already urged ought to be the case, 
and that a colony contributing towards the cost of a distant 
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Government over which it had no control, would be doing an 
anomalous thing, and other reasons of the kind were given. At 
first sight it would appear that it would hint at meanness on the 
part of the colonies if it were said that the Secretary of State would 
have been more successful in obtaining the money contribution had 
he insisted upon it as a condition prior to the annexation of Fiji. It 
might be urged they would have given the money before the annexa- 
tion, but having obtained it without making a specific promise, they 
refused to make an engagement into which previously they would 
have been willing to enter. People who use these and other similar 
arguments are apt to forget that in distant countries, as in their own, 
there is not likely to be upon any subject a unanimity of opinion. 
It is rather the fashion for persons who live, as, for example, in England, 


where they have ample evidence of differences of opinion on every — 


conceivable subject, to consider that in other countries there is a 
concrete opinion and sentiment upon debatable points. Any one 
who knows the Australian colonies would not require to be disabused 
on the subject. There are just the same differences of opinion there 
upon all matters of public importance as there are in the mother 
country, and, as far as we are aware, in every country under the sun. 
A minister who was well affected to the annexation of a territory 
might find a sufficient following to adopt his views and to press such 
annexation upon the mother country. He might induce that follow- 
ing to go farther, and say that they were willing to be at an annual 
cost to secure such a result. He would have to fight the question, 
and if the subject were popular, he would probably secure a large 
majority ; but he would be as unlikely to secure unanimity as would 
the English Government upon the question of annexing Egypt. 
However, the thing remaining still to be done, he might be able to 
carry amoney vote. Butifthe English Government of its own accord 
made the annexation, a Colonial minister might find it next to impos- 
sible to obtain a sufficient support for an annual grant. The oppo- 
sition to which, under any circumstances, he would be subjected, 
would be much increased by the fact that the question ceased to have 
any real importance, the annexation having been made. 

It really is very desirable that people in Great Britain should under- 
stand there is no such thing as a unanimous opinion in the colonies 
upon debatable subjects. There is nothing more hateful to the colo- 
nists than that people should go home to England and affect to speak 
on their behalf; and really the persons who do pretend in Great Britain 
to utter the voice of the colonists, and to represent their opinions, some- 
times take more authority than they are warranted in assuming. Of 
course we are not speaking of the official representatives, but merely 
of those who in many cases having ceased to live in the colonies 
affect to be able to express the opinions of the colonists in a concrete 
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form. It may, however, be more correct to say that it is not so much 
an affectation on the part of the persons who speak, as that curious 
forgetfulness to which we have already referred on the part of their 
hearers, who imagine that, because a colonist expresses the opinions 
of himself and of a more or less powerful section who agree with 
him, he is giving expression to a universal belief. All that a person 
who is acquainted with the colonies can do at home is to give his 


opinions for what they are worth, and his hearers must judge how. 


far they are to consider that the views he favours are the views of 
the majority of the colonists. The present writer’s opinion, there- 
fore, must be taken for what it is worth when he says that he believes 
Lord Derby would have no difficulty in making satisfactory money 
arrangements before he annexes New Guinea ; but to annex it first and 
make the money arrangements afterwards would be risky, not because 
of the bad faith of colonial statesmen, but because the power of the 
Government would be very much impaired by having to deal with a 
question already so far disposed of, that the money grant would be a 
matter rather of grace than of policy. 

In considering the money conditions that should be made for 
annexing New Guinea, it may be well to look somewhat deeply into 
the question. Ifa money grant were merely made towards the cost 
of governing the colony, it would probably be found that such grant 
would be unnecessary, for a skilful administrator with all the experi- 
ence of dealing with such colonies that is now possessed, would be 
able after two or three years to make both ends meet. The real cost 
to Great Britain of annexing New Guinea or the other islands is not 
the cost of the Government establishments, but the larger responsi- 
bilities thrown upon the navy of Great Britain ; and bold as the step 
might be, we cannot help thinking that the Secretary of State who 
would press upon the colonies the absolute necessity of their con- 
tributing to a fleet which is quite as much kept for their purposes as 
for the immediate purposes of the mother country, would do a grand 
service, not only to his own time, but to posterity. It is impossible 
that the English possessions can be kept together if the cost of the 
navy, which is paramountly necessary to their position, is to be 
charged only upon the taxpayers of the small area of the British 
Islands. In the immense pressure of public business a Govern- 
ment is disinclined to deal with other questions than that of imme- 
diate moment. Still a Secretary of State for the Colonies, wishing to 
leave behind him a great name, not only for administering his depart- 
ment but for dealing with the whole question of the relation between 
the colonies and the mother country, would find a worthy field for 
his ambition. It is quite true that the remarks which have been 
made as to the colonies contributing to the cost of a freshly annexed 
colony after annexation is completed may be applied to their con- 
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tributing to the navy, no such condition having been imposed upon 
them when their constitutions were granted. But if we are right in 
considering that sharing the cost of the navy is absolutely necessary 
to continued union of the empire, and that the question can be put 
before the colonies in the prosaic form, that the taxpayers of Great 
Britain cannot afford to support a navy for your purposes, unless 
you are willing to contribute towards the cost, we cannot help 
thinking, although we do not professs to speak with any authority, that 
the subject would receive respectful consideration. The mere amount 
we are of opinion would not be a difficulty, because it is quite possible 
that under a uniform system the colonies might really spend less than 
they are now doing in their separate defensive efforts. The colonies 
have shown no disposition whatever to parsimony in expenditure for 
local defence purposes, including local ships of war. Surely if these 
are ever required to be used, it would be far better that there should 
be one navy belonging to the whole empire, and not a number of 
separate local forces under different command. 

The annexation of New Guinea might be made the starting-point 
for discussing the question of a navy supported by the whole British 
Empire. It happens, too, that the subject may be ventilated, not only 
in relation to further annexation of territory, but it may fittingly be 
considered in connection with another question which must be dealt 
with almost immediately. Western Australia is the only colony in 
Australia that does not possess a constitutional government, and seeing 
the great progress which the colony is making, it can only be for a 
short time that the granting a constitution to it can be delayed. At 
present, however, Western Australia is a Crown colony, and Great 
Britain is perfectly free to make her own conditions as to the terms 
upon which she is willing to renounce the waste lands and grant to 
that colony a constitution. Here, then, is a splendid opportunity for 
the Government to show what shouw/d have been the terms upon which 
the constitutions should have been granted to the colonies, had they 
not been bestowed with the traitorous purpose to which we have before 
alluded, of enabling them to become independent countries. When 
the vast territory included in Western Australia is handed over to a 
mere handful of people for constitutional government, it should be 
a condition that a certain percentage of the proceeds of the waste 
lands should be devoted to immigration, and that a certain contribu- 
tion should be made towards the cost of the navy; and it is quite 
possible, working from this new departure, that in the course of time 
a similar policy may be adopted by the other colonies. Sooner or 
later Queensland and South Australia must be divided into separate 
colonies; and as to those parts of the present colonies that are formed 
into new ones, it will be competent to insist upon similar provi- 
sions to those which are exacted from Western Australia. How far 
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it will be safe to delay dealing with New Guinea whilst these ques- 
tions of a higher policy are dealt with, it is difficult to say. The 
annexation of this island is no doubt a burning question, and more 
or less the same may be said of some of the other islands which it is 
proposed to annex, and which may at any time become objects of 
cupidity to foreign States. It is doubtful whether the New Hebrides 
have not virtually gone, for if a French company has been formed to 
exploiter them it would be next to impossible to take possession of 
the islands without the consent of France, and that is not likely to 
be given. When the King of Tonga dies, it is said there is likely to 
be very disturbed conditions in the magnificent group of islands over 
which he reigns, which adjoin Fiji. Public opinion has always 
pointed to England taking possession of the group on this event 
occurring, but it is doubtful how far the view of this very contin- 
gency influenced Germany in the treaty which she has made for the 
use of a harbour in Tonga, and whether the fact of that treaty may 
not stand in the way of British annexation. One of, if not the finest 
line of steamers running to Australia has lately been started under 
an immense subsidy from the French Government. The motive 
must have been the French possessions in the Pacific rather than 
the English possessions in Australia. 

Everything, in short, points to the conclusion that it is not safe to 
leave undecided England’s policy in the South Pacific. It is strange 
in what various guises the South Sea Islands have stood before the 
world. They were the cause of the greatest commercial crisis on 
record. More recently they have been the means of affording » 
new proof of the abhorrence in which Great Britain holds a traffic 
of any kind in human flesh. And now again they present them- 
selves as exigent claimants to share in the world’s history. 
With the facilities which science has placed at the command of 
man, the dreams of Law and his associates may in some sort be 
realised, and after the lapse of a century and a half it may be 
discovered that the South Sea Islands are worthier of better treat- 
ment than to be made the synonym of bubble transactions. But, 
alas, it is also within the range of possibility that the islands of the 
Southern Seas will become the contributing motive to one of the 
most sanguinary wars of modern times between several nations. 
History tells of many great struggles induced by causes of less 
importance. 

Jutius VocEL. 
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Tue pretensions of Mr. Irving Bishop have recently afforded fresh 
pabulum to the weakened, but still active, spirit of credulity. It is 
the attitude of contented wonder, or the belief in the marvellous, 
fostered to some extent in modern times by such exhibitions as we 
have lately heard of, that has ever been one of the greatest enemies 
to the search after truth for its own sake. The strength of the creeds 
of all ages has largely depended on the miraculous in its varied aspects, 
and teachers of religions have been influential in proportion as they 
have boldly asserted the element of the inexplicable, and fervently 
uttered their credo quia impossibile, Though science is now in its turn at 
work, and has sorely shaken the foundations of many time-honoured 
beliefs, the anti-scientific spirit is not yet dead, but appears from time to 
time both in familiar forms and in strange disguises. Fresh importa- 
tions of the miraculous are found to be of use in supporting the older 
temples which may be becoming insecure; and some men who have been 
forced to forego their former creeds seem striving to content them- 
selves with base and grotesque images in the place of the gods they 
no longer truly worship. Even the Catholic Church, which, from its 
admirable organization and far-seeing policy, has suffered least from 
the mordant of free inquiry, cannot apparently afford to dispense with 
the aid of contemporary thaumaturgy, but has been wise above others 
in persistently maintdining that miracles have never ceased. It is, 
however, rather among the débris of many of the decaying creeds of 
Protestantism that some novel forms of the belief in the marvellous 
are found springing up. ‘Give us some proof of the immaterial,” we 
seem to hear men crying, “of whatever nature that proof may be; 
something we must have that we cannot explain, or others explain 
away.” On this spirit of credulity, this restless seeking after 
wonders, quacks and impostors of all colours love to play; and 
even now there are those on whom conjurers in disguise can palm off 
their sorry tricks as new and inexplicable facts of Nature, by solemnly 
assuring the world that they are ignorant of the methods by which 
they work. An example of this assertion presents itself in the per- 
formances of Bishop, who claims to possess the “ strange talent” of 
finding out the thoughts of his fellow-men, without any known means 
of communication ; and thus, by implication, to demonstrate, on the 
platform of the conjurer, that Nature has made the human organism in 
vain. Suffice it to say with regard to his entertainment that, apart from 
exhibitions of sleight-of-hand, it consists mainly in first investing 
with mystery the well-known drawing-room game called “ Willing”’ 
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(where one person finds out a hidden object by means of more or less 
subtle muscular indications from another), and then utilising the 
spirit of faith thus evoked for the production of what appear to some 
to be more startling phenomena, but which are exactly comparable to 
admitted results of collusion, and in no way dependent on even uncon- 
scious muscular indications. It is obviously foreign to our subject to 
discuss how, on any given occasion, a public showman can read the 
number of a bank-note alleged to be concealed from him, as it has 
been amply shown that the possibility of collusion is never shut out 
by the conditions of such exhibitions. In the face of the existence 
of such a possibility, the candid inquirer into the vaunted mystery 
of thought-reading must perforce exclaim Cadit questio, and need 
be at no pains to know exactly how the trick may have been done. 
But the temporary success of Mr. Bishop, and the appreciable amount 
of interest shown in the “talent” of which he talks, furnish a 
remarkable instance of one of the most modern forms of the credu- 
lous spirit. Phenomena, to all appearance far more wonderful than 
Bishop and others have brought forward, are daily exhibited by pro- 
fessed conjurers, and excite amusement only; yet even in this later 
day we see that there are those who, in the articles of their philo- 
sophic creed, postpone their faith in the order of Nature to that in the 
simple assertion of a man, or even in his implication that he works 
marvels after a manner unknown to himself. 

The desire for the mysterious must be great indeed, it would seem, 
to account for the credit given to such exhibitors of pretended 
wonders. There are, however, more instructive aspects of this 
subject, which we shall endeavour now to deal with. 

Some interest has recently been aroused by seriously - written 
articles in reviews and journals, purporting to provide solid facts 
and arguments in favour of a belief in certain forms of unknown 
agency, which we may call the supernatural or the marvellous. The 
obvious bona fides of some of the statements made, and the interesting 
nature of some of the questions involved, seem to justify an attempt to 
handle this subject with gravity, and with no more than the necessary 
sceptical bias which forces reasonable people, on universally accepted 
grounds, to regard with preference that explanation of apparently 
strange facts which is most in accord with just analogy and well- 
ordered experience. It will be admitted by all genuine inquirers 
that if alleged marvels, however striking they may appear at first, can 
be covered by the theory of an already recognised agency, we are 
bound to accept this explanation in preference to the gratuitous hypo- 
thesis of an unknown force. Minds of the class that we address in 
this article will readily allow that, if good reason can be shown 
for believing that the alleged cures, for instance, by Our Lady of 
Lourdes, or those wrought at a London House of Prayer presently 
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to be mentioned, are paralleled by recoveries through well-recognised 
natural means, the assumption of any mysterious agency is ren- 
dered unnecessary. Similarly, too, in the case of the more modern 
“ miracles” of spiritualism, and the so-called phenomena of “ thought- 
reading,” under whatever pseudo-scientific titles they may be paraded, 
the matter will appear unworthy of the attention of the inquirer if 
the facts asserted can be brought within the explanatory scope of 
acknowledged forces. In an investigation such as this, it is further 
often necessary to rigidly examine the assumed phenomena them- 
selves, and to cross-examine their advocates—a procedure which may 
help to render nugatory an elaborate refutation of the theories based 
thereon. 

We would call attention first to an article entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Miracles,” by Mr. R. F. Clarke, 8.J.1| This essay bears every mark 
of genuine conviction, earnest purpose, and consistent argument, and 
errs only, as we shall endeavour to show, in certain wrongful assump- 
tions and inadequate sifting of facts—mistakes from which but few 
inquirers in any field are free, even when there is no such powerful, 
albeit often unconscious, motive at work as the fervent religious desire 
to establish an important article of a creed. 

The earlier part of Mr. Clarke’s paper is devoted to explaining the 
Catholic doctrine regarding miracles in general ; the possibility of 
the continued existence of miraculous power being of course expli- 
citly assymed. It is stated that modern miracles are of three kinds: 
(1) Those which have been examined by ecclesiastical authority, and 
solemnly approved by the Holy See. (2) Those which have never 
had any formal approbation at Rome, but have been approved by 
some subordinate or local authority. (3) Those which have received 
no recognition or authorization whatever. Catholics, Mr. Clarke 
says, must not doubt of the first class, aud ought not lightly to doubt 
of the second. But in the case of an alleged miracle of the third 
class a Catholic may judge simply from the facts as they present 
themselves to him. The arguments used with regard to the third 
class obviously alone appeal to the non-Catholic reader ; and to these 
we must therefore entirely confine ourselves. 

The writer rests for his instances on the cures which are now being 
constantly wrought at Lourdes, the accounts of which, he says, a 
Catholic may regard as a pack of rubbish or imposture without 
incurring condemnation as a heretic or even ecclesiastical censure. q 
He adduces the three “test ’’ cases quoted below (which have been 
slightly abbreviated, without omitting anything material) in support 
of his conclusions that miraculous agency is the only reasonable 
explanation of the cures which take place. It may be supposed that 
these three cases were chosen for their excellence as tests, and there- 


(1) See Nineteenth Century, November, 1882. 
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fore, in the event of their being upset, a further inference is justifi- 
able than merely that of their special invalidity as examples. Mr. 
Clarke challenges his opponents to adduce any reasonable hypothesis 
which they can pretend, with any show of truth, to substitute for his 
explanation of the phenomena. We cannot literally meet this chal- 
lenge, as the phenomena quoted are somewhat complex, and require 
analysis—they do not mean quite the same thing to us and to Mr. 
Clarke ; but we shall do so virtually if, by examination and illustra- 
tion in the only really practicable light of medical knowledge, we 
endeavour to show that the facts were probably not exactly such as 
are put forward, though with much show of evidence, by Mr. Clarke ; 
and that the cures may be accounted for by natural means, rendering 
the appeal to the miraculous unnecessary and unreasonable. It is 
well known that, quite apart from any desire to establish the mira- 
culous, it is common for people to assume medical facts in a very 
slipshod manner, and to accept almost any statement as to the nature 
of a disease. Every one must be aware of the readiness with which 
men and women make a “ diagnosis” of their own or their friends’ 
maladies, and how they straightway carry out to its logical result 
their assumption of the doctor’s special work, by choosing for them- 
selves the specialist’s treatment of the particular disorder from which 
they think they suffer. But it is the fundamental question, “What 
is the matter with the patient ?’’ which really most often presents the 
important difficulty, and is the cause of so much difference of opinion. 
A rigid inquiry, therefore, into the nature of any given case of 
disease is imperative, when there is a dispute as to the means or 
reality of its cure. Obviously, though he may often fail, it is only a 
doctor who can undertake this inquiry with any prospect of success. 
A want of due appreciation of this medical aspect of the subject 
helps to vitiate a published criticism of Mr. Clarke’s paper, where, 
while evincing a manner, in our opinion, somewhat unworthy of the 
style and substance of Mr. Clarke’s arguments, the reviewer takes 
up the general position of entirely discrediting the narratives he is 
dealing, with. The question at issue is obviously and exclusively 
medical. Had the reviewer remembered this, he would scarcely have 
selected the second quoted case from the others as most markedly 
improbable—a case, as we shall see, which finds its most striking 
parallel as to both nature and result in medical practice, and is 
familiar to all doctors who are conversant with nervous ailments. 
Case I.—(It is to be observed that Mr. Clarke does not definitely 
quote, but narrates this case. The italics are our own). Mdlle. 
Philippe, from Menil, in Lorraine, was attacked in 1877 by paralysis 
in her left side, and in the following year two cancerous swellings 
appeared in her throat. She had several operations, “leaving the 
lower part of her throat one vast wound.” She became unable to 
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speak, and was subject to frequent spitting of blood. A physician 
considered her case hopeless, and refused to treat her further. She 
went to Lourdes, having been there before, and spent the first night 
before the grotto. The next evening, as she knelt and prayed, she 
felt a horrible pain, as if all her sinews were being strained. She fell 
to the ground, cried out that she was cured, and sang the Magnificat. 
The wound of her cancer had disappeared; a few little reddish 
spots alone marked the place where the sores had been. The next 
day she walked, and her cure was permanent. 

Mr. Clarke then quotes Dr. Vergez, of Montpellier, on the case, 
who says: ‘“ It is not a question of any nervous affection. It is on the 
material injury that we must concentrate our attention ; whatever its 
nature, cancerous or scrofulous, probably the latter, her cure required a 
considerable period of time. The instantaneous cicatrization of the 
wounds could not belong to the domain of nature’s forces.” 

Now the weak points of the case as reported are as follows :— 

(1.) The nature of the case is indefinite. Mr. Clarke calls it 
cancerous, though the physician he cites in his support believes it to 
be scrofulous. The difference is all-important. 

(2.) The want of any evidence as to the suddenness of the cure 
of the throat-wounds. The interval between the last operation 
and the visit to Lourdes is not stated. We read that the patient’s 
physician after a time gave her no remedies; but we have no 
evidence as to the condition of the throat at the time of the visit 
to Lourdes. The appearances described after the cure are quite in 
accord with what might take place in the course of time (and not 
necessarily a long time) in the case of scrofulous disease. 

(3.) The want of stress laid upon those symptoms which, from their 
nature, were in all probability cured suddenly. Although we are told 
to concentrate our attention on the “‘ material lesion,”’ we consider 
that the other symptoms of one-sided paralysis and loss of voice, 
which disappeared at the grotto, are of great illustrative importance. 
For such affections, and such sudden recoveries, are well known to 
doctors under the heading of functional nervous disease. 

What, therefore, was medically most probable to have happened, 
appears to have happened here, according to the internal evidence in 
the account : while for the medical improbability—the sudden recovery 
of the wounds—there is no internal evidence whatever. 

We submit this natural explanation as a “reasonable counter- 
hypothesis to the theory of miracle,” without any denial of the 
account given by Mr. Clarke. 

CasE II.—This case we need not quote. It corresponds so well in 
every particular with those well known to physicians under the title 
of hysterical hemiplegia and hemi-anesthesia, or functional loss of 
power and feeling on one side of the body, that it may be accepted 
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without correction or reservation. Such cases are known to recover 
under various modes of treatment; sometimes suddenly, with no 
treatment at all. An emotional element seems to play a great 
part, both in their causation and recovery, and this is frequently 
combined, in varying proportions, with moral obliquity. The cure 
of this case at Lourdes is undoubtedly a genuine one, and may 
be accepted exactly as it stands in Mr. Clarke’s report. We only 
differ from him in its interpretation; and if Mr. Clarke admits 
the purely mundane instances of cures like this, he can no longer 
quote this case at any rate in support of miraculous agency. 

Casr III.—This case is given by Mr. Clarke in the following state- 
ment (slightly abridged), signed by a French doctor who had 
attended the sick man:—‘I declare that I have professionally 
attended M. Réné de Bil, ext. 23. The white tumour from which this 
young man was suffering was situated on the left knee, and was com - 
plicated by fistulous ulcers, with ankylosis of the knee and curvature 
of the leg towards the thigh” (7.e. probably, flexion of knee-joint). 
“ After treating the disease for five years, I was convinced that it was 
incurable. On the 13th of August last, the day before his departure 
for Lourdes, I examined my patient and found him in the same 
serious condition. To-day, the 3rd September, I declare that the 
white tumour, ulcers and fistulous openings have disappeared, that 
the leg has become straight, and that the young man walks without 
the help of his crutches, which before were indispensable to him. 
For myself, as for any unprejudiced person, it is evident that so 
wonderful and sudden a cure can only be attributed to a miracle.” 

It would obviously have been more satisfactory to have had the 
facts of this case stated by a doctor not predisposed to believe in 
miracles, and therefore more inclined to rigid inquiry into facts. 
The case as it stands is, at first sight, the most difficult of the: three 
to deal gently with ; but, even here, a reasonable counter-hypothesis 
to the miraculous may well be suggested, after examination of the 
facts alleged. 

The statement that ‘‘the tumour and ulcers had disappeared ” is 
in no way full enough to deserve a place in any medical report of 
this case, and is, by itself, strongly redolent of bias, we do not say of 
mala fides. 

Though we are told that the patient, on the day before going to 
Lourdes, was in ‘‘ the same serious state,’ we are not told that the 
tumour was the same size as it was before. Indeed, we are told 
nothing about the “tumour ” at all, except that it existed. It might 
have been diminishing, without directly contradicting the statement 
quoted, for a lengthened period. That an ulcer might heal in three 
weeks is perfectly possible under many conditions, including absence 
of all active treatment. But with regard to the seemingly important 
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allegation of cured ankylosis, or the removal of the fixed bending of 
the knee, we may quote a case which has come under our own obser- 
vation, where a nervous condition, quite apart from imposture, caused 
the appearance of ankylosis, which was proved afterwards not to have 
existed. A child of three years old had a swelled knee-joint, after 
scarlatina, with great pain on movement. As, after a long period, 
there seemed no hope of recovery, it was decided by a surgeon called 
in consultation to encourage ankylosis of the limb in the straight 
position by placing it on a splint. This result was believed to have 
been obtained in due time, the child being able to walk with a stiff 
leg, and the limb, on the splint being removed, yielding but very 
slightly to a forcible attempt at flexion. But in the course of a few 
months the child died of a chest affection, and after death both legs 
were seen to hang down, the injured knee-joint being as freely 
movable as the other. Fear of pain on movement had probably 
been the cause here of the functional rigidity of the joint during life. 

Now a strong inducement to straighten the leg, in the case of the 
young man relieved at Lourdes, might well account for the result 
attained, on the very probable hypothesis of a nervous element in the 
rigidity observed, especially as the straight position of the leg is, 
even if fixed, so much more convenient to the sufferer than rigid 
flexion. It is, moreover, not stated in the account that the joint was 
perfectly normal or freely movable, but only that after the cure the 
man could walk without crutches. 

Having related these three cases, Mr. Clarke says: “ After such 
evidence as this, what more can we do to convince the incredulous ? 
If they do not choose to accept such irrefragable testimony, we must 
simply leave them in their unbelief. If they will not give in their 
assent to the miracles, at least we may ask them to leave off talking 
nonsense about our credulity and fanaticism.” 

After the illustrations we have given, and the explanations we 
have suggested, it will be seen that the nature of the facts adduced 
by Mr. Clarke is not stated in his report with sufficiently explicit 
medical truth ; and that inaccurate observation and inadequate know- 
ledge of the subject-matter in this, as in other questions, may fully 
explain the difference of the conclusions arrived at from those drawn 
by a medical critic. 


The continuance of the power of miraele-working is not asserted 
by the Catholic Church alone, for we read of cures here in London, 
said to be wrought by means of prayer and anointing with oil. 
A correspondent, writing to the Pall Mall Gazette for December 
27, 1882, states that he had recently had an interview with “the 
Rev. W. E. Boardman, who is at the head of a movement which is 
attracting a large amount of attention, not only in the metropolis 
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but throughout the country. The head-quarters of this movement 
is a house in the north of London, which has been designated 
‘ Bethshan,’ and the leading doctrine taught there is that of healing 
by faith. In other words, they teach that miracles may be wrought 
by means of prayer, and the healing virtues which have been claimed 
for French and Irish shrines by Roman Catholic devotees, cannot 
compare with the power in which the believers in the new gospel 
put their trust.””’ The correspondent was present at more than one of 
their meetings, and heard many personal testimonies to a complete cure 
from almost all the ills that flesh is heir to. The following typical 
instances were furnished to him by Mr. Boardman :— 


(1.) ‘‘ A lady named Miss Scoons came on a Wednesday evening to ‘ Beth- 
shan’ about six months ago. At the meeting that evening she had an epileptic 
fit, and had to be carried out of the room. On the Sunday evening following, 
she rose from the couch on which she was lying prostrate and said, ‘I am 
perfectly well.’ She told those who surrounded her, and had been conversing 
with her, that she had been for upwards of fourteen years an invalid, having 
been afflicted with a complication of disorders, including an internal tumour 
and epilepsy. She had been in a number of hospitals and under many phy- 
sicians, and her case had been abandoned as hopeless. Her cure was instan- 
taneous, and she is now the picture of health. At the present time she is 
engaged in religious work among the warehouse girls in the City, and is known 
to many.” 

(2.) ‘A second case, of a different type, was that of a carpenter named 
Newman, who resides at Dorking. He suffered from consumption, and so far 
had the disease run that he was completely exhausted on arriving at ‘ Beth- 
shan.’ He remained for a week, and was completely cured. This is also a 
case of six months’ standing, and since his return home Newman has followed 
his occupation and engaged in religious work.” 

(3.) ‘‘A working man from Grimsby, named Moodie, furnished an illustration 
of a different kind. For six years he was lame in one foot and leg, the ailment 
taking such a curious form that the limb had to be carried high in the air. 
For three years he had not put his foot on the ground, to attempt to do so 
having caused the greatest agony. He had been treated by medical men in 
Grimsby and Hull, and by a surgeon in London, who eventually amputated 
his great toe. This gave no relief, and he came asecond time to London and 
had an interview with a celebrated surgeon, who remarked upon the peculiarity 
of the case, and said that nothing could be done for it. Moodie remained for 
three years in his lame condition, moving about by means of crutches. A few 
months ago he came under Mr. Boardman’s care, and in a week he could 
dispense with his artificial aids, while after the lapse of a few more days he left 
for home with his limb completely healed. He is now in business in Grimsby.” 


“Tt is asserted,” the correspondent concludes, “that since the 
beginning of the movement, now six months ago, there have been 
about one hundred remarkable cures, including every variety of 
disease—cancer, paralysis, deafness, consumption, chronic rheu- 
matism, and lameness, many trophies in the form of crutches being 
left behind. No outward means are used; indeed, doctors and 
medicines must be entirely given up, and implicit faith is the ‘ one 
thing needful.’ ‘Bethshan,’ its projectors state, ‘is no hospital, 
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but rather a nursery for faith ;? and many of the cures of which 
testimony is given are said to have been effected by correspondence. 
The patient is usually anointed with oil, and, after prayer, an imme- 
diate cure is looked for. I may add that the institution is above 
suspicion on pecuniary grounds.”’ 

The last two of these cases we took some pains to investigate. The 
result of the inquiry, as far as it went, is illustrative and instructive. 
The first case, which we pass over, is so obviously and typically 
hysterical, and the history of its recovery is so familiar to physicians, 
both as regards suddenness and emotional relations, that we may 
accept it in as unquestioning a manner as the second case quoted 
in Mr. Clarke’s article. 

On the next case, that of the Dorking carpenter, our inquiry threw 
the following light. It was ascertained independently, from a 
doctor who had attended the patient, that he was not of opinion that 
there were any symptoms of pulmonary consumption; and, though 
the patient himself, in a letter to us, states that the doctor who had 
seen him and pronounced him to be consumptive has left Dorking, 
and that his address is unknown to him, he makes no mention of the 
gentleman to whom we wrote, and who is still there; nor has he 
answered a second letter, asking simply for the name of the doctor 
who is said to have left, but of whom we can hear nothing. This 
case may be regarded as a possible cure or relief of some malady of 
whose incurability by ordinary means there was no proof whatever. 
The whole point of the case as reported would rest, of course, on its 
being demonstrably ‘‘ consumption.” 

The third case was at one time under the observation of a skilled 
physician from whom we have personally received full particulars. 
Suffice it to say that we learn from him that the case, a rare one, and 
probably of nervous origin, occurred in the person of ‘‘a good honest 
seaman ;” and that any change of treatmert used to make him 
think he was better. This is evident from letters from the patient 
now in possession of the physician alluded to. Ina letter received 
by us (in answer to one to the patient), but written in a different 

style and handwriting from the others shown us, though he says 
that all the doctors who saw him were kind and did their best for 
him, he does not admit any improvement previously to going to 
Bethshan. With respect to his “cure,” he only says, “ We put 
my case before the Lord, and he has delivered me; and the leg that 
was so thin is getting as large as the other and as strong.” No 
stress, it is to be observed, is laid on any such sudden cure ; as is 
strongly implied in the account given in the Pal/ Mall Gazette; and, 
moreover, on a second letter being sent him by us, asking him some 
definite questions as to the present state of the limb and its useful- 
ness, and as regards any subsequent medical attendance that he may 
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have had, in order if possible to arrive at some definite facts, he has 
not replied, though the letter was written many months ago. 

It will be seen that, though both these patients wrote fully in 
answer to general inquiries, no reply was received in either case 
when it came to asking simple questions of fact. We do not, be it 
understood, accuse them of any wilful misstatement, and we have 
to acknowledge the promptest help in our investigation from the 
minister at the head of the establishment where they were probably 
relieved by confidence in the means used. Though he was ignorant 
of the names of any medical men who had previously seen the cases, 
this gentleman at once gave the addresses of the patients. The 
patients’ own statement of their case was probably considered 
sufficient evidence of the character of their maladies by those who 
believed in the miraculous nature of the cures. These cures by 
religious methods at home and abroad are useful examples of the 
well-known influence of the mind upon the body, precluding any 
logical warrant for calling in the miraculous for their explanation. 
The Catholic and Protestant miracles related are exactly parallel to 
many recognised cases of recovery from disease, and are full of 
interest to the physiologist and physician. The all-important lesson 
to be learnt from these accounts is, “Take care of your facts, and 
your inferences may generally be left to take care of themselves.” 
But taking care of facts is a difficulty, from a variety of reasons, 
almost as insuperable to some as it is distasteful to others. 


We come now, in further illustration of what has just beer 
said, to a short consideration of one of the latest manifestoes of the 
school of the marvellous, or of the apologists for spiritualism and 
such-like “phenomena.” Appearing in this Review,’ a paper with 
the title of “ Transferred Impressions and Telepathy ” would be likely, 
if only on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, to attract 
attention. May it not be doubted, however, if this essay had been 
headed, “ Instances of clairvoyance and stories about ghosts, many of 
distant slate, and reported at second-hand by ladies, military men, 
and clergymen, though believed to be true accounts of actual events 
by Messrs. E. Gurney and F. W. Myers,” that many would have been 
induced to pause, or consider it with much gravity, in spite of the 
well-known names of the authors. Yet such, indeed, is the matter 
of the essay referred to. 

To illustrate the inverse proportion between accurate observation 
and assumption displayed in this paper, it may be enough to say 
that, with no dry detail presented to the reader, the existence of 
“thought reading” (or “thought transferrence”), apart from all 
known means of communication, is taken as established on evidence 


(1) For March, 1883. 
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said to be satisfactory to the writers; that a similar assumption is 
implied with regard to the fanciful notion of mesmeric “ rapport,” 
and that one of their “facts” appears under the guise of a narra- 
tive by a deceased lady (well known to one of the writers) who 
had heard the story of an “apparition” from her grandmother, 
to whom, with others, it had appeared in the years of childhood. 
Does not this seem to suggest a ready title for their paper, other 
than that of a “ farrago of facts,” as their work is called by the authors 
themselves ? We are certainly told that further evidence is to appear 
in a forthcoming book, but in the interval, and remembering the 
character of the proofs given in a former paper by these gentlemen, 
we are justified in not hoping for much new light from minds whose 
turn it is to look at all questions as open, and are sufficiently biassed 
towards the mysterious to regard the domain of the inexplicable as 
beginning when an end comes to their own powers of accounting for 
what they hear or think they see. The vitiated facts alleged must 
necessarily fail to establish the apparently foregone conclusions of 
the writers of the paper under notice. 

The claim that these authors practically make on their readers, in 
order to enforce their advocacy of what would appear more startling 
had it not been a hundred times harmlessly exploded, is a belief in 
their own honour and that of the narrators of the tales they tell us. 
But an investigation of this sort cannot depend for its facts on any 
one’s honour; such a moral factor has no place in the methods of 
science. Yet, as the faculties of close observation and accurate memory 
are so rare, and preconceived notions are so powerful, it is not always 
necessary to cast even’a hypothetical doubt on the honour of those 
who advocate such mysteries, much that they say finding an ample 
explanation in the probability of the wish being father to the thought. 

For the dona fides of their informants, on whom Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney rely for the material of their present paper, we are seriously 
offered as a guarantee the authors’ personal acquaintance with them ; 
or failing this, in the cases of illiterate or unattainable witnesses, the 
favourable testimony of their parish clergyman. Bearing in mind that 
the classes from which most of the narrators come are not pre-eminent, 
as yet, for accurate observation or rigid reasoning, and that the 
“acquaintance” referred to seems to have been made in several 
instances in the course, and for the purpose of, the inquiry instituted 
by the writers of the paper, we may be pardoned for believing that 
those who are satisfied with evidence so flimsy as this, in what they 
admit to be anew sphere of study, are not well fitted to deal 
thoroughly with any scientific subject, though they may well adorn 
the fields of literature and art. Knowing the enormous difficulty of 
arriving at an accurate account of even recent and ordinary events 

o m eye-witnesses, when all possibility of bias is out of the question, 
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we are forced by right reason to believe in the joint influences of 
bias, inaccuracy, and inventiveness in the authors of this paper and 
their informants, rather than to presume the existence of new 
faculties or forces which not only contradict all past experience, 
but also rest on such facts as have always vanished into thin air 
when rigidly examined at the time of their supposed occurrence. 

It is significant to compare the nature of the evidence adduced by 
these writers with that in their former paper on“ Thought-reading.”* 
In none of their cases was possibility of imposture excluded, and but 
little justification appeared for directing any serious attention to the 
subject. And when we remember that one at least of the signatories 
of these papers is known as believing in the genuineness of many of 
the phenomena produced by spirit-mediums, we submit that the 
possibility of that bias existing here which is so common in investiga- 
tions of this nature is not altogether out of the question. 

This matter of bias is of great importance here. No inquiry 
probably can be carried out by the human mind apart from bias of 
some kind ordegree. In investigating alleged phenomena which are 
prima facie improbable, judging from past experience and knowledge, 
the mental bias towards their ultimate disproof is not only justifiable 
but even actually makes for truth. Incredulity in respect of the 
marvellous is one of the motive springs of true experiment. But 
when we are asked to make any inquiry whatever into statements 
contradictory of things which an incalculable amount of experience 
has corroborated, and caused men to look upon as equally settled with 
the truth of two and two making four in this world, or the impossi- 
bility of seeing through a brick wall, we must certainly, if we do 
not refuse the discussion entirely, be excused for demanding a proof, 
which is practically unattainable, of the intellectual and moral in- 
fallibility of him who challenges us. At any rate a strong bias 
against the new assertion is absolutely necessary for the sake of truth ; 
the rationalist must cling closely to his standard of the “ greatest 
probability,” and proceed to the unknown by the path which leads 
from the,known as the only approach towards satisfactory explanation. 

We have said elsewhere, in criticising certain alleged facts of 
Thought-reading, that to accept the position of such writers as 
Messrs. Gurney and Myers we must deny the major premiss of most 
of our beliefs and actions since the world began; we must go back 
upon all our ways scientific and social, and learn to begin intellec- 
tually de novo, regarding everything as an open question. At the risk 
of wearisome repetition, the difference must once more be insisted on 
between entertaining an allegation simply novel and strange, and 
accepting a statement which positively contradicts experience. It is 
dinned ad nauseam in our ears, when reasoning against Spiritualism 


(1) See Nineteenth Century, June, 1882. 
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and its allied manifestations on the important, though not by any 
means sole, ground of their great improbability, that similar logic 
might have been used to discredit the truth of such scientific dis- 
coveries as telegraphic or steam communication. The obvious and 
almost studied irrelevance of this argument renders its frequent 
occurrence and apparent plausibility, to some minds, a matter perhaps 
more of pity for those who are influenced by it than of wonder at 
those who are the first touse it. The results of scientific discoveries 
are open to all men to scan—are, as a rule, reproducible at will, and 
do not rest on gratuitously-imposed conditions which must vitiate 
all experiment. They have never contradicted, though they have 
added to experience. The explanation of their production, once 
given, commands assent, and the necessary connection of the means 
and result is universally acknowledged by inquirers. But take, 
on the contrary, the alleged parallel case of the most recently re- 
furbished mystery in the guise of science, viz. that of so-called 
“ Thought-reading ” without bodily signs. The complex material 
that the inquirer has here to deal with is the allegation that one 
person finds out what another is thinking about without any known 
means of communication. Now, obviously, the theory of known 
methods of communication, by imposture or otherwise, conceivably 
accounts for any so-called thought-reading ; but we are asked, on the 
simple statement that such communication has, in given instances, 
been impossible, to believe in the greater probability of an explana- 
tion involving a contradiction of the best-established experience, 
namely, the universal one that all communication between mind and 
mind is made by meahs of some kind of bodily movement, and of the 
scientific conviction that nerves and muscles are necessary for the 
expression of the workings of the brain. On this we have based 
innumerable calculations and actions, and through the ages our 
resulting practice has received no single check. When we bear in 
mind that skilled conjurers are sometimes unable to detect the 
methods of members of their own craft, must we swallow whole 
the many tales of Messrs. Gurney and Myers just because they 
gravely tell us that cheating was out of the question; or are we to 
be forced to believe in a fourth dimension, because this or that 
“‘ honourable man ” declares that he has seen a knot tied in an endless 
cord ? 

It must be remembered, too, that the field in which these mysteries 
are said to occur is one which, though complex, has long been open 
to investigation—the field of human nature. Yet these phenomena 
take place but seldom, and not in connection with persons who have 
specially cultivated the faculty hypothesized—a faculty whose rare 
occurrence is often said by “ spiritualists” to be but apparent and 
due to neglect. They occur, on the contrary, at random, and chiefly 
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among those who, through abnormalities of mind or body, or both, 
are especially liable to delude and be deluded, and who are often of 
a markedly hysterical and deceptive nature. Many, too, of the 
manifestations are confessedly connected with fraud, and depraved 
and abnormal moral conditions, both in the medium and his or her 
associates ; and all have disappeared in proportion to the strength 
of the light which rigid investigation has, from time to time, in spite 
of an arbitrarily imposed perversity of condition, been able to throw 
upon them. 

In reply once more to the advocates of the genuineness of this 
order of phenomena, who advance in their support the superficially 
plausible argument of a new law of nature, we may quote in con- 
clusion some words of Mr. Clarke, in his paper already noticed, 
which, although he argues on what I have maintained to be false 
premises, may be made, mutatis mutandis, to apply with great per- 
tinence to our present contention. ‘They can, if they choose ” 
(says Mr. Clarke, of the opponents of his theory of the miraculous), 
“talk about some undiscovered law of nature; but the said law is 
one which will simply be a complete reversal of all human expe- 
rience, from the beginning until now. The very supposition of such 
a law is an insult to the intelligence of their hearers. Who ever 
heard of an undiscovered law upsetting and destroying laws tested 
by the uniform experience of ages? Electricity, steam, galvanism, 
are but a carrying out, into new fields, of laws already familiar, and 
which had long been gradually dawning on mankind ; whereas, in 
miracles” (i.e. in the phenomena assumed as proved by the writer in 
each case), “there is no carrying out, but a reversal of the old laws. 
What thaumaturge ever made such a demand on human credulity as 
does this suggestion of our enlightened sceptics?” 

“Men of science,” say Messrs. Myers and Gurney in a paper 
called “‘Phantasms of the Living,” in the April number of this 
Review, “are wont to make it an objection to this quest that the 
phenomena cannot be produced under our own conditions or at our 
own time/’ and they urge in this context that physicians cannot 
“secure a case of cancer by any previous arrangement of conditions.” 
‘We may venture here to retort upon themselves their charge of 
looseness of thought on the part of their opponents. The singular 
inaptness of the illustration is at once apparent. What parallel is 
there between cases of cancer, which are naturally reproduced 
facts, though they cannot as yet be artificially manufactured, and 
the allegations as to the novel faculty which we have been con- 
sidering? The fact of cancer is of no d priori unlikelihood, it con- 
tradicts nothing—it is patent to all; its acknowledgment as such is 
based on ample and repeated observation. There is no question at 
issue as to whether it exists or not. But in the supposed parallel 
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case, it is the very existence of these “occult” phenomena that is 
the point under debate; and “men of science” contend that not 
only are they of d priori unlikelihood, but are further in direct con- 
tradiction to the corroborated experience of the ages. Not only are 
these phenomena irreproducible, but they take place also in condi- 
tions which render them open to a far simpler explanation than that 
of anew faculty. There is, then, a deeper meaning than the authors 
of “ Phantasms of the Living” can see in what they call the “ naive” 
dictum of Faraday, that the scientific approach of any subject pre- 
supposes clear ideas of the naturally possible and impossible. 

At the close of their paper an attack is made on what the writers 
call the Protean forms of d priori assumption evinced in the argu- 
ments of their opponents. In answer to the criticism on their 
evidence for Thought-reading, in which it was said that such allega- 
tions struck at the root of the understanding, on which all human 
intercourse is carried on (a contention which we here reiterate), they 
urge that this argument is one vast assumption. To give force to 
this very plausible position, they instance as an analogy that it would 
be equally logical to say that, ‘because a marine animal alleged to 
have been dredged up in some remote part of the Atlantic Ocean 
does not swarm in all seas, it could not have been dredged up at all.” 
The fallacy here is as glaringly obvious as their previous one, and 
of the same nature. The hypothetical marine animal, whose existence 
is the subject of inquiry, is merely strange, and does not contradict 
any scientific certainty. It is not said to be a subaqueous lung- 
breather. But the analogue in their argument to this strange animal, 
viz. Thought-reading, is directly contradictory to all experience and 
the best accredited scientific knowledge, and stultifies conclusions 
resting on a solid mass of evidence quite incomparable with all that 
has ever been alleged on behalf of spiritualism, or of any of the 
mysterious phenomena sought to be established by the members of 
that circle which gives itself the question-begging title of the 
Association for “ Psychical” Research. 

H. Donkin. 








OUR BOER POLICY. 


A peputation from the Transvaal Government is now on its way to 
England in order to negotiate with Lord Derby regarding a revision 
of the Pretoria Convention, and to endeavour to bring about a settle- 
ment of the different questions pending between the two Govern- 
ments. English policy towards the descendants of the Dutch and 
French settlers of the Cape Colony who, becoming dissatisfied with 
alien rule, left that colony to form new self-governing communities 
in the interior of South Africa, has been very vacillating. England 
first tried to prevent them from leaving Cape Colony; that being 
found impracticable, they were followed into Natal and the Orange 
River territory, where they settled. England conquered and annexed 
these territories. Natal Englishmen have retained, but they have 
been glad to renounce sovereignty over the Orange River territory, 
and to acknowledge it to be a free self-governing State. As far as 
the South African Republic of the Transvaal is concerned, England 
first recognised it as an independent State, and then annexed it on 
the false pretence that the inhabitants desired English rule. The 
late Transvaal war finally convinced the Government that they did 
not desire it, and English sovereignty was replaced by a guzerainty, 
a solution of the difficulty which no one seems to understand or be 
able to define, and regarding the nature of which the two contract- 
ing parties appear from the official correspondence to have utterly 
divergent views. 

The deputation is coming again to open the question, and the 
present Government must face the difficulty, and finally determine 
what shall be England’s future relations with the two Boer Republics. 
They both occupy the same relative position towards England, and 
whatever solution is adopted must be applied to both. 

The interests at stake are too great to allow the problem to be 
shirked by any further tinkering or hand-to-mouth diplomacy. Late 
experience of these partial solutions of South African difficulties, 
like the Pretoria Convention and the Zulu settlement, has proved 
that they settle nothing, satisfy neither party, and cause greater 
difficulties, and still more undesirable complications. The Transvaal 
Government desire to return to the status quo ante annexation. They 
wish the Pretoria Convention to be cancelled, and a new treaty made 
on the lines of the Sand River Convention of 1852. 

Is there any just or equitable reason why this request should not 
be granted? Was the policy adopted in 1852 wise and expedient ? 
and, considering all that has occurred since then, is it desirable to 
return to that policy? An inquiry into the condition of affairs 
in 1852 and since that date will best determine this question. 
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The Boers, or Afrikanders as they call themselves, left Cape Colony 
as they did not like English rule. They considered the Dutch 
Government had no right to cede the colony to England in 1815 
without their consent being asked. They were free-born citizens, 
and could not be transferred like slaves. The early government of 
the colony was very despotic, and some of the governors, like Lord 
Charles Somerset, were rather tyrannical. The unfair manner in 
which English currency was introduced, the way slavery was abolished, 
embittered them against English rule; and when the Administration 
did away with their system of self-defence against native raids, and 
failed to give them any adequate protection, so that in one week 
forty were murdered, four hundred and fifty farmhouses burnt 
down, four thousand horses, one hundred and fifty thousand sheep, 
and one hundred thousand head of cattle carried away by the natives, 
many of them refused to remain any longer under English rule, and 
nearly ten thousand emigrated into the interior of the Continent, 
beyond the limits of British territory. They sold their farms often 
for a trifle, and some not being able to sell left their farms to find a 
new home in the wilderness. They considered they had a perfect 
right to leave the territory and renounce their allegiance to the 
English Government. They were made English subjects by cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control, and they wished to be 
free at any sacrifice from what they considered to be English mis- 
rule. When Colonel Somerset, the Chief Commissioner on the 
frontier, tried to stop the emigration, Mr. Oliphant, the Attorney- 
General of the Colony, decided that it was perfectly legal. He 
said, ‘“‘The class of people under consideration evidently mean to 
seek their fortunes in another land, and to consider themselves no 
longer British subjects so far as the Colony of ‘the Cape of Good 
Hope is concerned. Would it therefore be prudent or just, even if 
it were possible, to prevent persons discontented with their condition 
trying to better themselves in whatever part of the world they 
pleased? The same sort of removal takes place every day from 
Great Britain to the United States.” 

The principal leader of the emigrants, Pieter Retief, issued a 
manifesto, stating some of their reasons for leaving. He said, “ We 
quit this colony under the full assurance that the English Govern- 
ment has nothing more to require of us, and will allow us to govern 
ourselves without its interference in the future.” 

When they settled in Natal, England refused to recognise their in- 
dependence, and sent a force to take possession of the country. This 
force, under Captain Smith, was defeated, but Colonel Cloete brought 
up reinforcements and conquered the emigrants, proclaiming Natal a 
British colony in 1843. The majority of the Boers again abandoned 
their farms, and crossed the Drakensberg into the Orange River 
territory. In 1845, when troubles occurred between the Boers and 
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the Griquas, England determined to annex this territory also, and 
on this occasion the Government were led to believe that the 
farmers desired intervention. Major Warden was appointed as 
Resident to take charge of the territory, but the Boers soon con- 
vinced Major Warden that they did not desire his rule. They 
formed themselves into a commando or army under the command of 
A. W. Pretorius, marched to Bloemfontein, and compelled Major 
Warden to capitulate and retire with his troops. Sir Harry Smith 
collected a large force in the Cape, marched to the Orange territory, 
defeated Pretorius at Boomplats, and reinstated Major Warden. 
Pretorius, with a large section of the Boers, retired to the north of 
the Vaal River, and settled there. Letters patent were issued by 
the Crown annexing the Orange River territory in March, 1851. 
Before they reached the territory Major Warden was at war with the 
Basutos, under Moshesh ; the Boers who remained in the territory 
refused to assist him, so he wrote for more troops, stating that ‘“ 'T'wo- 
thirds of the Boers in the sovereignty are in their hearts rebels,” 
and would not assist him in supporting the authority of the Crown. 
Earl Grey was Secretary for the Colonies at this time, and he 
found an expensive native war going on in the new colony, and a 
hostile colony of Boers on its northern border. He found he had 
been misled by the colonial authorities in reference to the facts of 
the case. Under these circumstances he recalled both Sir Harry 
Smith, the Governor of the Cape, and Major Warden, and sent out 
Sir George Cathcart to settle the native war and recognise the 
independence of the Boers. On December 15, 1851, he sent outa 
dispatch stating that the Government had taken over the territory 
“upon the representation that it was generally desired by the inhabi- 
tants, but if the inhabitants would not support the authority of the 
British Government which had been established in the sovereignty 
solely for their advantage—but, on the contrary, desired to be relieved 
from it—there was no British interest to be served by maintaining 
it, and it was impossible the expense could be incurred of keeping up 
a force sufficient to maintain in that distant region an authority 
which the great majority of the inhabitants would not obey.” The 
new policy adopted by Earl Grey was carried out by Sir John 
Pakington during Lord Derby’s Administration, and also by the 
Coalition Ministry under Lord Aberdeen, which succeeded it. That 
Government brought in a measure in 1854 for the ‘‘ abandonment of 
all sovereignty over the Orange River territory.” In submitting 
this measure they said, “‘ They regretted we had ever crossed the 
Orange River. Lord Grey had done so in deference to the wish of 
Sir Harry Smith, and against his own judgment and more far-seeing 
views, as the Boers were hostile to British rule.’ It was desirable 
to retire to save the expense of Kaffir wars, which the Home Govern- 
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ment could not prevent, although they had to pay the cost. Hence 
the colonists ought to be allowed to manage their own affairs, and 
support their own wars. Sir John Pakington supported the abandon- 
ment of the territory, and the measure was passed by an almost 
unanimous vote of the House of Commons. When Sir George Cath- 
cart arrived at the Cape he sent Major Hogg and Mr. Owen as 
Special Commissioners to arrange terms with the Boers north of the 
Vaal River, and a meeting was held at Sand River on January 17, 
1852, and a treaty signed. The first clause was to the effect that 
the ‘‘ Commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner, on the part of 
the British Government, to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal 
River the right to manage their own affairs, and to govern them- 
selves according to their own laws, without any interference on the 
part of the British Government, and that no encroachment shall be 
made by the said Government on the territory beyond to the north of 
the Vaal River.” The third clause was to the effect, that ““We hereby 
disclaim all alliance whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured 
nations to the north of the Vaal River.” The fourth was against 
slavery, and the fifth that ‘all trade in ammunition with the native 
tribes is prohibited both by the British Government and the 
emigrant farmers on both sides of the Vaal River.” 

When the Bill abandoning sovereignty over the Orange River 
territory was passed Sir George Clerk was sent as a Special Com- 
missioner to hand the territory over to the Boers. This was done 
at Bloemfontein, and a treaty similar to the Sand River Convention 
arranged with the Orange Free State. This new policy of non- 
intervention was entered into by the Home Government after full 
consideration of the facts of the case, and a considerable experience 
of the utter impracticability and terrible cost of the old method of 
meddlesome interference. Earl Grey, in a dispatch to the High 
Commissioner, stated :— 

‘** When we retire you will distinctly understand that any wars, however 
sanguinary, which may afterwards occur between the different tribes and com- 
munities left in a state of independence beyond the Colonial boundary are to 
be considered as affording no ground for your interference. Any inroads upon 
the Colony must be promptly and severely punished ; but after the experience 
which has been gained as to the effects of British interference in the vain hope 
of preserving peace among the barbarous and semi-civilised inhabitants of 
these distant regions, I cannot sanction a renewal of similar measures.” 

Although the Whig, Tory, and Coalition Cabinets were all in 
favour of this new policy, it was from the first bitterly opposed by a 
large number of the Cape merchants and the colonial officials. They 
got up a memorial and sent a deputation to England to try and 
prevent the retrocession of the Orange River territory, but the 
journey was useless, and they met with no sympathy or assistance 
from any political party. The old system suited the Cape merchants 
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and the colonial officials. They played off the Boers against the 
natives, and the natives against the Boers, and could get up a 
little war at any time; but we were tired of this system; it was too 
expensive. They made the war and got all the profit; England paid 
for it, and could see no useful result from the expenditure of so much 
blood and treasure. Sir Garnet Wolseley pointed out three years 
ago, in his dispatch in reference to the Zulu settlement, how this old 
policy was being carried on by the Natal colonists. He said, “‘ The 
people of Natal desire to annex Zululand, if not by a straightforward 
proclamation to that effect, at least by placing magistrates in every 
district, and by making their magistrates’ authority—the authority of 
the Natal colonists under a cloak—paramount throughout the colony.” 
He strongly opposed such a policy, as the whole history of English 
dealings with the natives had proved that it necessarily led to war and 
to the extermination of the natives. He continues, ‘‘To the colo- 
nists a war means the spending amongst them of millions of money 
drawn from the English Treasury, and the crime of bringing about 
a native war does not so clearly appear to the Natal colonist, who 
thinks he may always rely upon the aid of British battalions to save 
him from the adverse consequences of a conflict which he may have 
himself provoked.” One can easily understand why the policy of 
defining our boundary, and refusing to interfere beyond it, was 
opposed by the colonists, and why so many Governors and High 
Commissioners have been in favour of the forward policy, and from 
time to time, on various pretexts, have been anxious to violate the 
Sand River and Bloemfontein Treaties. 

When Sir George Grey was anxious to interfere in the war 
between the Orange Free State and the Basutos, on the plea that 
it was unfair to supply ammunition to the Boers and withhold it 
from the Basutos, and anonymous letters were sent home to show 
that the Boers were using the natives very badly, the Home Govern- 
ment refused to interfere, and the Colonial Secretary, the Right 
Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P. (Lord Taunton), in a dispatch dated 
Downing Street, June 5, 1857, said :— 


**T must remind you that the policy of recognising by treaty the formation 
of independent States on the frontiers of the British possessions by emigrant 
British subjects, and thus raising an effectual barrier to the system of continual 
and indefinite extension of those frontiers towards the interior, has now been for 
sometime established. It was first recognised in the instance of the Transvaal 
Republic by Sir John Pakington in 1852. It was continued by Her Majesty’s 
then Government in 1853, when they employed Sir George Clerk to nego- 
tiate a similar treaty with the inhabitants of the Orange River territory, 
which it had been resolved to abandon. I think it neither necessary nor expe- 
dient to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a policy thus deliberately 
adopted, and embodied, moreover, in treaties which it is our duty faithfully to 
obserye. It is enough for me to say, with reference to the past, that I believe 
no course could have been selected which would not have brought with it its 
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own embarrassments and dangers. But I am persuaded that constant change 
and yacillation in our frontier policy could not fail to be mischievous in the 
extreme. The independence of the two Republics must, therefore, be scrupu- 
lously respected by us, not only for the sake of consistency in our policy, but also 
from the higher motive of a regard for our treaty engagements, so long as the 
engagements entered into on their part also are faithfully observed; and those 
treaties should be maintained not only in their letter but in their spirit. ... . 
The outlines of that policy I would recapitulate as follows: To observe strictly 
the letter and the spirit of the treaties into which we have entered with the neigh- 
bouring independent States ; to maintain the integrity of our possessions on the 
confines of these States, but to avoid any extension of their limits to which they 
may justly object; and to forbear from mixing ourselves up with the affairs of 
the native tribes, except so far as may be clearly indispensable for the protec- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 

Notwithstanding their want of success the colonial officials still 
persisted in their efforts, and at last, in 1868, they were successful. 
Moshesh and the Basutos had on several occasions desired to be 
annexed, but the petition was refused, as the treaties prevented it. 
In 1877 the Basutos murdered a trader, and war again broke out 
between the Boers of the Orange Free State and the Basutos: The 
Boers were victorious, and the Basutos were driven to their last 
stronghold, Thabba Bossigo. Sir Philip Wodehouse now interfered, 
proclaimed the Basutos British subjects, and again returned to the 
old discredited policy. The Volksraad of the Orange Free State 
protested against this breach of the Bloemfontein Convention, and 
sent a deputation to England to get the proclamation withdrawn. 
Unfortunately the Home Government sustained the action of the High 
Commissioner, and persuaded the Free State Government to sign the 
Convention of Aliwal, North, by which England became responsible 
for the good conduct of the Basutos. It is to be hoped the Cape 
colonists are satisfied with their victory. They have spent three 
millions of money in their late Basuto war, they have been dis- 
gracefully defeated, their allies are being eaten up by the rebels, and 
a member of the Cape Government is at present in England asking 
the Home Government to take the Basutos off their hands, and relieve 
them from the responsibility of governing them. The Cape Colony 
has obtained responsible government, they cannot draw upon the 
Imperial army when they like, and they have now to pay for their 
own wars. 

Lord Derby has agreed to relieve them from the responsibility of 
governing Basutoland on the very improbable conditions that they 
secure the consent of all the Basutos, the Government of the Orange 
Free State, and also pay all the expenses. The present Government 
of the Cape have been taught by experience, the forward policy is 
now utterly discredited there, and they have wisely refused to repeat 
in Bechuanland the blunder they committed in Basutoland, notwith- 
standing the strong inducements offered. 

Tn 1871 cupidity was aroused, and Englishmen again flagrantly 
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disregarded treaties by rushing the Diamond Fields. Mr. Froude 
characterized this act as ‘‘ perhaps the most discreditable incident in 
British colonial history ;’’ but in 1877, in the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal Republic itself, a still more discreditable chapter was opened, 
which, let it be hoped, the coming negotiations will finally close. 
The policy adopted in the Diamond Fields has brought about all 
the late wars and troubles in South Africa, which have cost Great 
Britain and the Cape Government so much, and as far as the results 
are concerned have been worse than useless. England has dearly 
paid already for the “ discreditable incident,” nor is she yet out of 
her troubles, and unless Lord Derby exhibits more backbone than 
his predecessors, and lays down some definite line of policy, she will 
drift into a few more expensive native wars. 

To return to the Transvaal policy. When gold was discovered in 
that country English diggers flocked there, and some were desirous 
of rushing it, as they had done the Diamond Fields. They sent peti- 
tions to Lord Carnarvon complaining that they were not adequately 
protected, and desired to be annexed. One of the native chiefs in 
the district, Sikukuni, having got arms in the Diamond Fields, refused 
to pay taxes to the Government, began cattle-stealing and making 
matters uncomfortable in the gold-mining district. When the 
Transvaal Government called out a commando to put down this 
rebellion Lord Carnarvon took Sikukuni’s part, and very strongly 
protested against the war. He asserted that Sikukuni “ was neither 
de jure nor de facto a subject of the Republic,” and that they had 
no right to ask him to pay taxes. He protested against volunteers 
being employed, and especially against the Swazies being used, and 
wrote a number of semi-hysterical dispatches on the subject. The 
following is a specimen. On January 25, 1877, he says:— 


‘* Warnings against this wholly gratuitous and unjust war, earnest and 
friendly advice, and finally remonstrance, have been offered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Such being the case, it is to be feared that nothing that can be 
further urged in the way of protest will be of much avail. Nevertheless it is 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government again to protest, in the plainest and 
strongest terms possible, against the proceedings of the Transvaal Government 
and the prosecution of this so-called war on the lines of action hitherto adopted ; 
and while I approve of the remonstrance you have already addressed to Presi- 
dent Burgers, I have to instruct you once more to express to him the deep 
regret and indignation with which Her Majesty’s Government view the war 
and the way it is conducted.” 


In March Sikukuni sued for peace, and the Boer Government fined 
him 2,000 head of cattle as a war indemnity. On April 12, 1877, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexed the country. Lord Carnarvon 
had now a splendid opportunity to redress the wrongs of this ill-used 
native chief, and one would have expected that he would have at 
once remitted the fine and offered compensation to Sikukuni for the 
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injury done to him during this “ unjust and iniquitous war.” Instead 
of doing so, Sir Theophilus Shepstone informed Sikukuni that the 
Transvaal had been taken over by the British Government, and if 
he wished to remain in his territory he must obey the laws and pay 
the taxes, or “leave the country he now occupies;”’ also that the 
2,000 head of cattle promised by Sikukuni to the late Government as 
a war indemnity “must be paid without delay to Captain Clark, who 
has been appointed by his Excellency to approve and receive them, 
grant receipts, and make such further arrangements as may appear 
to him necessary.” Notwithstanding all his previous dispatches, and 
without asking for any further information, Lord Carnarvon fully 
approved of all Sir Theophilus Shepstone had done. When Sikukuni 
refused to pay the war indemnity or to pay any taxes, Captain 
Clark was sent to compel him. Colonel Rowland followed with a 
larger force, but he was also unsuccessful and had to retreat; and 
finally Sir Garnet Wolseley, aided by the Swazies, was able to defeat 
Sikukuni and capture his stronghold. Everything that Lord Car- 
narvon had so strongly protested against, and had declared to be 
unjust, atrocious, and contrary to the principles of humanity, was 
done by the British Government. 

In October, 1876, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was sent as a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into the origin of the Sikukuni war, and 
report regarding the condition of affairs in the Transvaal, “and if 
the emergency should seem to you to be such as to render it necessary, 
in order to secure the peace and safety of our said colonies and of our 
subjects elsewhere, that the said territory,” should be annexed, he 
was empowered todo so. Provided “that no such proclamation” (of 
annexation) “should be issued by you with respect to any district, 
territory, or state, unless you shall be satisfied that the inhabitants 
thereof, or a sufficient number of them, or the legislature thereof, 
desire to become our subjects; nor if any conditions unduly limiting 
our power and authority therein are sought to be imposed.” These 
extracts from the Royal Commission appointing Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone clearly show that he was empowered to annex the territory if the 
war threatened to extend into English territory, and it was to be done 
if the Government or the inhabitants were desirous of being annexed. 
The war had ceased for some time before he proclaimed the annexa- 
tion, so the Colonies were not endangered ; but the legislature of the 
Republic was strongly opposed to annexation, and as the result of 
his negotiations passed a resolution instructing the executive “to 
take the necessary measures for the maintenance of the independence 
of the Republic.” Whatever Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s secret in- 
structions may have been, he distinctly violated the conditions laid 
down in the Royal Commission, and annexed the Republic, although 
the Legislature, the President, and the Executive Council all pro- 
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tested against it. In order to prevent war and bloodshed they 
submitted, and sent the Vice-President and the Attorney-General at 
once to England to show that the farmers were almost unanimously 
opposed to annexation, and ask the Government to rescind the pro- 
clamation of annexation, and so prevent a war between the two white 
races of South Africa. When they arrived in England the deputa- 
tion were informed by Lord Carnarvon that since they left the 
Transvaal the people had almost unanimously expressed their thorough 
approval of the annexation. They returned to get more evidence to 
convince Lord Carnarvon that he had been misled. In reporting 
the reception they had met with and Lord Carnarvon’s statements 
about the majority being favourable to British rule, great meetings 
were held, and a petition embodying the facts of the case was signed 
by seven-eighths of the people. When Messrs. Kruger and Joubert 
brought the evidence before Sir Michael Hicks Beach (Lord Carnarvon 
having resigned), the Colonial Secretary practically told them it was 
a matter of little importance what the present inhabitants desired, 
and that the territory must remain under English sovereignty. For 
two years, by meetings, memorials, and protests, they continued their 
passive resistance. They hoped, when the Liberal party came into 
power, the country would be restored to them. The present Prime 
Minister was very eloquent in his denunciations of the policy of 
annexation. He condemned it as impolitic and unjust. The terri- 
tory was useless to England; and even if it were as valuable as it was 
valueless, he would repudiate the transaction in consequence of the 
dishonourable means by which it had been brought about. In a 
speech at Midlothian on November 26, 1879, Mr. Gladstone said: 
“ There is no strength to be added to our country by governing the 
Transvaal. The Transvaal is a country where we have chosen most 
unwisely, I am tempted to say insanely, to place ourselves in the 
strange predicament of the free subjects of a monarchy going to 
coerce the free subjects of a Republic, and to compel them to accept 
a citizenship which they decline and refuse. But if that is to be 
done it must be done by foree.”’ 

Failing to get their grievances redressed even by the Liberals, 
and seeing that all their appeals to English sense of justice and fair 
play were useless, they took up arms to regain their independence, 
and the third Boer war began in December, 1881. In a Blue-book 
published during the war a dispatch appeared from Sir William 
Lanyon, and letters were written by Sir Bartle Frere in The Times, to 
the effect that the majority of the Boers were still in favour of 
English rule, and that they had been coerced into fighting by the 
minority ; but there is a limit to human credulity, and this theory 
found little support. The bravery displayed by the farmers proved 
that the charge of cowardice so often made was anything but accu- 
rate, and many began to believe that they had been misled and 
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deceived in reference to other matters. So when the Government 
offered terms notwithstanding English defeats, the country generally 
supported them, and if the Ministry had had the courage to frankly 
admit that the annexation was brought about by fraud and mis- 
representation, had withdrawn the proclamation taking over the 
country, and had returned to the conditions that existed before such 
unwarranted interference, they would have got out of an unfortu- 
nate position in at least a dignified manner. Such a solution would 
have been a logical one, and the constituencies would probably have 
endorsed it. The same laws that operate between individuals ought 
also to hold good between States. Hence, when the Government were 
satisfied that (to use Mr. Gladstone’s words) the annexation was 
“ impolitic and unjust,” it was morally incumbent on them to give 
back the territory so unjustly acquired and offer compensation for 
every illegal and unjustifiable act. Instead of doing so, England 
broke faith with them, and did not even give the terms or carry out 
the conditions of the preliminary treaty of peace. The Royal Commis- 
sion that was appointed drew up a Convention, several clauses of which 
were contrary to the preliminary treaty signed between the military 
leaders, and the Convention was forced upon the Triumvirate. They 
protested against some of the clauses, but signed it rather than take 
upon themselves the responsibility of commencing another war. The 
new Convention had to be ratified within three months by the Volks- 
raad. When President Kruger brought the Convention before the 
Raad on behalf of the Triumvirate, he said :— 


‘© We cannot flatter ourselves with the hope that the Cenvention will satisfy 
you in its various provisions: it has not satisfied ourselves; but we venture 
to give you this assurance, that we signed it with the conviction that under 
the circumstances sincere love for our fatherland and solicitude for the 
welfare of South Africa demanded from us not to withhold our signatures 
from the Convention. We publish in our Staats Courant verbally, as far as 
possible, everything that has been altered and that has happened between 
the Members of the Royal Commission and the Hon. Triumyirate and Mem- 
bers of the Transyaal Commission, from which you will see that we left 
nothing untried on our side to obtain those modifications in the Convention 
which appeared desirable to us. We are, however, convinced that many, if 
not all, the remarks advanced by us will appear later on to have been well 
founded, and that the British Government itself will have to propose modifica- 
tion and changes in the Convention.” 


The Raad instructed the Triumvirate to resume negotiations in 
order to have the objectionable clauses modified, and they sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Gladstone :— 


‘‘ Triumvirate instructed by Volksraad to apprise you that in their opinion the 
Convention is contrary to the Treaty of Sand River in 1852. The Convention 
is in many respects an open breach of the peace agreement between Sir E. 
Wood, for Her Majesty, and the Boer leaders, who trusting that the principles 
laid down there would be executed, laid down their arms. The Volksraad 
request that Articles 2 and 18 may be altered. The Suzerain has no right to 
the conduct of foreign affairs, only the control. Likewise it is agreed by the 
peace agreement that we should have complete self-government, and as they 
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stand, Articles 3, 13, and sub-division of 26 are a breach of that solemn treaty. 
The Suzerain has no right of approval of our laws. The President, being a 
foreigner, cannot be a trustee of property belonging to our citizens, It is infra 
dignitatum for the President to be a member of a Commission. Although 
willing to pay our debts, we want proof and vouchers; this is not given now. 
From Article 8 the word ‘ commandeering’ to disappear. Article 20, they who 


annul grants pay damages. Articles 15, 16, 26, and 27 superfluous, only 
calculated to offend.” 


The Government replied :— 


‘«The Convention having been signed by the leaders who entered into the 
Peace Treaty, and they having undertaken that the Convention should be 
ratified within three months, Her Majesty’s Government cannot consider any 
propositions to amend the Convention before the same has been ratified and 
its practical working has been properly tested.” 


When the Triumvirate pointed out that the monetary question 
could not be tested by experience, they were told that they must 
either sign it and give it a trial or continue the war. At last the 
Raad consented to ratify the Convention provisionally and give it a 


trial. In the resolution provisionally ratifying the Convention they 
say :— 


‘« The Volksraad is not satisfied with the Convention, and considers that the 
members of the Triumvirate performed an onerous deed of patriotism when 
they undertook the responsibility of signing so unsatisfactory a State document. 
The Volksraad sees that it is forced by the same motives to ratify, which com- 
pelled the Triumvirate to sign. These motives it dares to publish to the whole 
world without any reservation. They may be stated in two words: fear of 
renewed bloodshed between two races who are called to bear with and esteem 
each other, and fear of renewed dissensions between the chief representatives of 
the white races in South Africa, which undermines the common welfare of all 
the States and Colonies in South Africa. The Volksraad desire again to show 
an example of endurance and patience. .... 

‘*In consequence, therefore, the Volksraad resolves, as it hereby does, not 
further to discuss the Convention, as all objections were represented at the 
sitting of the Royal Commission, or were summarised by the Volksraad; and to 
prove to each and every one that they are animated by a love of peace and unani- 
mity, and provisionally submitting the Articles of the Convention to a practical 
test, hereby complies with the request of the English Government of the 18th 
October, 1881, and now proceed to ratify this Convention, signed, as herein- 


before mentioned, on 3rd August, 1881.” 

The Convention has now been in operation for nearly two years, 
and its practical working has caused considerable irritation in the 
Transvaal and rather strained relations between the two Governments. 
Both parties are now agreed that it requires to be revised, and it is 
to be trusted the coming negotiations may be successful, and that the 
Government may at last offer the Boers simple justice. They admit 
that all the pretexts for interference in 1877 were false and dishonest. 
The Sikukuni correspondence before and after annexation is a blot 
on Lord Carnarvon’s good name and a scandal to England. There 
were more native wars and troubles during the three years England 
held the country than during the thirty years the Boers governed 
it. English native policy was in many respects disgraceful ; there 
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was appointed as magistrate in Zoutspansberg a man who had been 
degraded from his post by the Boer Government for dealing in 
slaves. This man, a Portuguese, named Albasini, was discovered 
by the Government of the Republic to be prostituting his position 
and dealing in slaves; they prosecuted him, but did not secure a 
conviction because there was a flaw in the indictment, but they 
ignominiously dismissed him from his office. Yet, when Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone annexed the country, he reappointed this scoundrel 
as a magistrate in his old district. When we took over the country 
there were no wrongs of the natives to right, no slaves to liberate. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson offered a reward of ten pounds for every one 
that was found, and no one attempted to claim the reward. But 
what has occurred since the country has been handed back to the 
Boers? They have ordered the release of hundreds of natives who 
had been apprenticed contrary to the law. Some of these natives 
had been apprenticed for a period that would expire in 1894, and 
this wrong done to natives by British magistrates, when the country 
was governed as despotically as England governs India, or as Russia 
is governed, has had to be undone by the present Volksraad, which 
has ordered their liberation. In the last Blue-books the humiliating 
admissions are made by English ex-officials that the charge made 
by the Boer Government is true—that eight hundred were appren- 
ticed at Potchefstroom, and hundreds more at Pretoria—and all they 
can plead in extenuation is that the natives apprenticed nearly all 
ran away, and that there cannot be many to liberate. By solemn 
treaty England agreed to recognise the full and complete freedom 
of the Republic. By an almost unprecedented breach of inter- 
national law their territory was annexed, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of the Government and the people. This policy of force, fraud, 
and folly has been discredited. It began in dishonour and ended in 
disaster; but England has not fully undone the wrong—has not 
entirely reversed the unjustifiable act of annexation, has indeed 
placed new bonds on them which they refuse any longer to bear. 
They ask, why should they be placed in a different position from their 
brethren of the Free State? And what have they done that the full 
and complete measure of independence guaranteed to them by the 
Sand River Convention shall still be withheld? And they will never 
rest satisfied till a treaty on the lines of that Convention is again 
granted. The present Convention has caused serious difficulties 
and undesirable complications, and be it hoped the Government 
will adopt the course that justice and policy alike demand, that they 
will modify the Pretoria Convention and return to the conditions 
adopted in 1852, as such a course only will restore that goodwill 
and friendly feeling between the Dutch and English population 
which is so necessary for the peace and prosperity of South Africa. 
G. B. Crark. 
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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
I.—MACHINERY. 


SomE exception has been taken to an article which appeared in the 
last number of this Review, entitled ‘‘ The Future of the Radical 
Party,” on the ground that it was wanting in the constructive 
element, and that while it predicted the triumph of Radicalism it 
did not clearly indicate the measures by, and the lines on, which 
victory was to be won. Such a defect, fortunately, admits of an easy 
remedy, and this opportunity may be taken of announcing that the 
Fortnightly Review for September will contain a comprehensive 
scheme of legislative action which, in subsequent numbers, will be 
examined and explained in detail. On the present occasion it may be 
well to devote a few pages to specifying the changes in our political 
machinery which are the essential conditions of fulfilling a Radical 
Programme. If they are not to be looked for immediately, their 
realisation within a reasonable time is as certain as it is necessary. 
No thoughtful person has ever imagined that, with Parliament 
composed as it now is, advanced Liberals could witness the execution 
of their political purpose. The modifications which are now desired 
are not conceived in any spirit of devotion to a theoretically perfect 
legislature. They are wanted not as steps in the direction of consti- 
tutional symmetry, but as practical improvements which will pave 
the way to practical results. Parliamentary reform has no value or 
meaning except as a preliminary of political action, and the reforms 
which Mr. Chamberlain delineated first in his speech at Birmingham 
six weeks ago, and then in his address to the Cobden Club a fort- 
night later, are to be advocated, as they have been denounced, because 
they are calculated to influence the whole current of legislation for 
some years tocome. If they were not likely to have that effect they 
would be valueless. 

Before we have a political machinery which will give effect to the 
wishes of the majority in the constituencies, three important innova- 
tions must be accomplished. Manhood suffrage, equal electoral 
districts, and the payment of members, are each of them in their turn 
indispensable. That ultimately every male adult in the United 
Kingdom will receive a parliamentary vote, no one doubts. It is as 
certain as the extension of the existing franchise to counties. It is not 
a question of purely speculative interest, such as the substitution of a 
republican for a monarchical form of Government, or even the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the State Church. Granted that 
this is so, many persons will feel tempted to say, let the evil day be 
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deferred as long as possible. When Canning was told that sooner 
or later there must be war, he replied, ‘Then let it be later.” But 
this principle of postponement does not apply in the case of con- 
tingencies which cannot in themselves be pronounced necessary 
evils. If it could be shown that there was something in our present 
social or political state which invested manhood suffrage with excep- 
tional terrors, and which constituted a weighty reason against raising 
the subject now, the force of the argument in favour of delay might 
readily be admitted. But no one pretends that the universal diffu- 
sion of the electoral privilege or right is more dangerous to-day than 
it will be five, ten, or twenty years hence ; and once this step is taken, 
we shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing that we have got 
to the rock. When Mr. Disraeli brought forward his Reform Bill 
in 1867, he protested that, short of household suffrage, there was no 
logical or intelligible resting-place. Precisely the same thing may 
be said of manhood suffrage. It is the goal whither events are 
hastening ; and there is no reason to suppose that, if it be reached 
soon, it will portend more of danger and disturbance than if we 
travel in its direction by long stages and at a tardy pace. 

Manhood suffrage, be it remembered, is a political arrangement as 
to the working of which we do not lack the data of practical ex- 
perience. It has been in force for years among Englishmen, our 
fellow-subjects, in that Greater Britain which lies beyond seas. It 
is acclimatized not only in France, Germany, Italy, Greece, and, 
with certain limitations, in Austria, but in Canada and in our 
Australasian colonies. It has not been followed in any of our 
dependencies by the grievous abuses which theoretical pessimists 
declare are inevitable from it. On the contrary, the sentiment of 
loyalty is notoriously as strong in our Canadian and Australasian 
dominions as in any portion of the empire. The political condition of 
France may be cited as an argument against manhood suffrage, and 
would certainly seem primd facie to discredit it ; but let us look at 
this matter a little more closely. What is the true cause of the in- 
stability of France? It arises not from the circumstance that every 
male of mature years has a vote, but from the deplorable lack of 
political capacity in individuals; not, in other words, from the 
multitude of electors, but from the dearth of men. <A system of 
personal rule, with all its attendant corruptions and enfeeblements, 
which dominated France for more than twenty years, is an evil 
preparation for popular government and the unrestricted exercise of 
political right. The advocates of manhood suffrage, however, must 
expect to be confronted with an objection which they will be told 
is not derived from foreign soil, but is indigenous to this country. 
Manhood suffrage in England, they will be assured, means the 
hopeless deterioration of the electorate. Once admit this charge, 
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and a residuum worse even than that whose evil qualities Mr. 
Bright described sixteen years ago will be enfranchised. Now what 
are the grounds on which this apprehension rests? There are some 
large provincial towns in England where manhood suffrage may be 
said practically to exist already. In Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
other cities it is the rule for families among the working classes to 
live not in lodgings but in separate houses. This is not the case in 
London, and the influence which the change now contemplated 
would have in the metropolis would unquestionably be far greater 
than it would exercise elsewhere. But is there any reason for saying, 
or believing, that either in London or in any other considerable 
centre of population, manhood suffrage would introduce to the con- 
stitution voters who would, on the whole, compare unfavourably with 
those now on the register? Who are the men that are at present 
excluded from the suffrage? The answer is that they are, for the 
most part, the younger and more intelligent members of the com- 
munity—the men who have grown up under the operation of the 
educational reforms of the last thirteen years, and who illustrate, it 
is natural to believe, some of their quickening power. So far from 
the enfranchisement of the adult males of the United Kingdom 
affecting the constituencies for the worse, the probability, or the 
certainty, is that they would introduce into them a leaven of mental 
and moral improvement. 

What is true of manhood suffrage is true also of equal electoral dis- 
tricts. Whether we like or dislike the idea, we are rapidly approach- 
ing more closely to them. Every measure of redistribution of seats 
brings us nearer to the point on which the eyes of some are fixed with 
hope, and of others with fear. No one can deny that.the principle of 
equal electoral districts is involved in each attempt more equitably to 
redistribute parliamentary seats. Redistribution, to put it a little 
differently, has no meaning, unless it tends to equalise the value of 
votes; and if that end is to be attained, the voting areas must be 
equalised also. ‘It is no use,” said Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham 
on the 13th of last June, “to increase the number of voters if you 
minimise the political influence which the political vote confers. It 
is no use to put a million in the place of 100,000 if the million has 
no greater powers than the 100,000 had before.” The effect of 
the minority vote is to place three-cornered constituencies, such as 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester, on a footing of 
equality, as regards voting power, with the most insignificant consti- 
tuencies in the realm ; and that at Birmingham this is not actually 
the case is due to the thoroughness of the Liberal organization. An 
analysis of the population, the electorate and the assessment to income- 
tax of 257 boroughs, shows that 180 of these, with 3,325,122 inhabitants, 
439,074 electors, and an income-tax assessment of £38,761,436, return 
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231 members, while seventy-one other places, with more than three 
times the population, more than twice the number of electors, and 
assessed at nearly seven times the amount of income-tax, have only 
129 members; that forty-two little boroughs have forty-two repre- 
sentatives in the popular Chamber, but the nineteen great cities 
and boroughs, with more than twenty-seven times the population 
and nearly twenty-four times as many electors, and paying just 
fifty times the amount of income-tax, have only forty-three members. 
On the occasion already referred to the President of the Board of 
Trade instituted a comparison between Warwick and Birmingham. 
Warwick returns two members, Birmingham three, but the annual 
increase of the population of Birmingham is so great that another 
Warwick is added every two years to its number. ‘“ Lest, however,” 
continued Mr. Chamberlain, “you should be surfeited with this 
generous distribution of political power, you are only permitted to 
give two votes apiece, and so it happens that an elector of 
Warwick has thirty-four times the political power of every elector 
of Birmingham.” 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
object at which redistribution of seats should aim is simple. The 
names of the existing constituencies, which are not disfranchised, 
may be preserved ; it will be impossible to say that the English 
people are fairly and impartially represented in Parliament till there 
is, speaking roughly, one member allotted to each 50,000 of the 
inhabitants. The relative merits of the principle of scrutin de liste 
and of scrutin d’arrondissement, applied to the great English consti- 
tuencies, may still be an open question. The ground on which M. 
Gambetta declared the former to be absolutely imperative for France 
was, that otherwise it was, and must remain, impossible to prevent 
an importance and prominence being accorded to local interests and 
their representatives, which would prevent men of the highest mark 
and capacity from finding their way into the Legislature, But 
the advance which scrutin d’arrondissement, if adopted under a 
scheme of redistribution, would signalise, must be so great as to 
be accepted with satisfaction. An idea may be readily formed of 
its operation. Take the case of a town with a population of 400,000. 
That would be entitled to eight members. The method of scrutin 
de liste would make each one of its representatives a member not 
for a section of the constituency, but for the whole constituency. 
Scrutin d’arrondissement would assign a representative apiece to the 
eight wards into which the whole constituency would be divided. 
There is much to be said in favour of the latter arrangement, and 
its special adaptabilities to English requirements are undoubted. 
One general condition must steadily be borne in mind and acted upon. 
An equitable system of parliamentary representation is absolutely 
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inconsistent with the minority vote, and no sound Radical can acquiesce 
in such a device for minimising, and it may be for nullifying altogether, 
the power of the majority. The principle on which this vexatious 
expedient rests is distrust of the people, and when eminent members 
of the Liberal party vindicate it, they practically make an unworthy 
imputation on those who are the source of political power. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind that the minority vote is resented 
as a grievance and resisted as an infringement on popular rights 
in those places where it is in force. If there were no three-cornered 
constituencies there would be no need of the machinery of the 
caucus. It is the minority vote which stimulates the caucus. 
Nothing, for instance, has given such an incentive to Radical or- 
ganization in Birmingham as the consciousness that if every nerve 
is not strained to thwart the operation of the minority clause the 
constituency will not have the share of political power to which it 
is entitled. 

It may not be generally known that the first practical proposal 
brought forward in the House of Commons for the payment of 
members proceeded from the grandfather of the present Duke of 
Marlborough. In 1830 the then Lord Blandford, who represented 
Woodstock, introduced a Reform Bill in accordance with the tenor 
of an abstract resolution in favour of reform which the House of 
Commons had previously negatived. He proposed not only to 
transfer the franchises from decayed or corrupt boroughs to large 
unrepresented towns, to confer the franchise on all payers of scot 
and lot, all copyholders and leaseholders, but to pay county member» 
at the rate of £4 and borough members at the rate of £2aday. It 
is stated in the new number of the Quarterly Review that Mr. Cham- 
berlain has declared himself in favour of a proposal similar to that 
advocated by the sixth Duke of Marlborough, and one which adds to 
the expenditure of the country £658,000,—“ an amount exceeding 
the whole cost of Royalty, pensions, annuities, and every charge 
included.” Nothing is more easy than to deal with your opponent 
when you are able to state his case in your own terms. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to do nothing of the sort. "What- 
ever sum may be paid to the representatives of the people, it 
would be a charge not, as the Quarterly reviewer finds it con- 
venient to assume, upon the Imperial exchequer, but upon the 
constituencies. As for the parliamentary stipend specified by the 
reviewer, it is needless to say that it is purely arbitrary, and that the 
sum is selected with a view to prejudice Mr. Chamberlain’s project. It 
would introduce no new principle into the House of Commons. Pepys 
writes in his diary, under the date of March 30, 1668: “ At dinner 
we had a great deal of good discourse about Parliament. All con- 
cluded that the bane of the Parliament hath been the leaving off the 
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old custom of the places allowing wages to those that serve them in 
Parliament, by which they chose men that understood their business 
and would attend to it, and they could expect an account from, which 
now they cannot, and so the Parliament has become a company of 
men unable to give account for the interest of the place they serve 
for.” The last payment of wages to members of the House of 
Commons took place in 1681, when Thomas King, after having given 
due notice to the Corporation of Harwich, obtained from the Lord 
Chancellor a writ de expensis burgensium levandi. In his Life of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, Lord Campbell cites this case, and even 
declares that the writ might still be claimed without a new enactment 
to revive the old usage. When, therefore, Mr. Peter Taylor moved 
thirteen years ago for leave to introduce a bill “ to restore the ancient 
constitutional practice of payment of members,” the language in 
which he described his measure was strictly accurate. 

The payment of members may be defended by many kinds of 
analogy. All corporations in the present day have power to pay 
their mayors. Abroad the custom is not confined, as the Quarterly 
reviewer assumes, to the United States. Mr. Chamberlain has bor- 
rowed, we are told, this expedient from America, where, ‘when it 
was first instituted, there was (stc) no wealthy or idle class able and 
willing to give up their (sic) time for nothing.” The fairness and force 
of this sentence are on a par with its grammar; the fact, of course, is 
discreetly ignored that in France and in other countries, where the 
non-existence of a wealthy and idle class cannot be pleaded, the practice 
of payment prevails. The objections with which this plan is generally 
met are familiar. It would, we are told, if adopted, entirely revolu- 
tionise the personnel of the House of Commons. There would be 
fewer fine gentlemen and more of those who have no pretensions to 
be considered fine gentlemen. The House itself would be disgraced 
by frequent explosions of unmannerly behaviour, and by scenes and 
incidents of the most discreditable kind. Moreover, it would tend 
towards the creation of a class of men whose absence is convention- 
ally regarded as a boon—that of the professional politician, and of 
members who would be perpetually endeavouring to find an oppor- 
tunity for doing some job in the interests of their constituency, that 
would be also their paymaster. 

These arguments may be looked into a little more closely. When 
it is said that payment of the people’s representatives would vulgarise 
the people’s House and would deteriorate its social qualities, one is 
tempted to ask whether such experience as might be cited on the point 
justifies the apprehension. For instance, would a comparison between 
the social demeanour of Earl Perey and Viscount Folkestone on the 
one hand, and of Mr. Burt and Mr. Broadhurst on the other, in the 
discharge of their parliamentary duties, be to the advantage of the 
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former? If it is asserted that the scheme would make the assembly 
less of an ornamental lounge than it now is, and would bring into it, 
on an increased scale, an order of representatives who would take a 
view of their functions very different from that taken by their supe- 
riors, the soft impeachment may be readily admitted, and it may be 
replied that this is exactly what is wanted. The men who would be 
sent to St. Stephens would be men whom the majority of the con- 
stituencies trusted, and who came there to do the people’s work. 
Their presence would have the effect of liberalising and bracing the 
assembly. They would, in a word, be the sort of legislators from 
whom measures that would secure the steady assertion of the 
popular influence in all matters of government would be forth- 
coming. Again, when it is affirmed that the plan would give us more 
professional politicians than we now have, the remark which 
suggests itself is, that this is exactly what is required. Politics, 
as a matter of fact, are a profession already, and if lawyers, 
doctors, and professional men generally are paid, why not politi- 
cians? Moreover, when it was once understood that business 
aptitudes were required in those who addressed themselves to the 
business of public affairs, an effectual protest would be made against 
the habit of sending to the House of Commons men who regarded 
politics as a pastime; who, whether they are Liberals or Conserva- 
tives, are equally dilettanti; and who illustrate in the Legislature the 
indolence and languor of polite society. 

To return for a moment to the allegation that the payment of 
members, and the confusion of commerce and politics which it would 
involve, must vitiate the purity of the parliamentary atmosphere, and 
must degrade the standard of public life. The present House of 
Commons might, without injustice, be described as chiefly composed 
of commercial interests. The landed interest has 267 members, the 
trading, commercial, and manufacturing interest 165, the railway 
interest 113, the banking interest 25, the liquor interest 18, and so 
forth. It is universally recognised that the representative of each 
of these,interests will do what he can to advance them upon every 
opportunity. An illustration of this may be seen in what occurred 
the other day in connection with the Hull and Barnsley Railway. 
This project, in which a large capital had been embarked, and which 
was of extreme importance to many thousands of people, involved 
serious competition with the North Eastern Railway. Sir Joseph 
Pease, the very type and model of a respectable and highly- 
principled member of the House of Commons, did not attempt to 
disguise the fact that he resisted the measure in the interests of the 
North Eastern Railway. With these facts before him, will any one 
seriously pretend that paid members of Parliament would be more 
accessible to commercial or mercenary motives than those who are 
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the representatives of interest first and of their constituents after- 
wards? We have, indeed, at the present moment what is quite as 
much a house of interests as a House of Commons. 

The truth is, that the foregoing reforms are denounced and 
opposed, not from any sincere solicitude for the dignity of Parlia- 
ment or the integrity of our public life, but from an apprehension 
that, once effected, they would secure their object. This object is 
legislation in accordance with the desires and wants of the majority 
in the constituencies. Those who compose that majority derive no 
benefit from the monopolies and the privileges which have devoted 
champions in our existing parliamentary system. It is perceived, 
however, that their power of influencing the House of Commons 
is on the increase, and therefore the ery is raised that a certain 
number of politicians aim at the substitution of paid delegates for 
members of an Imperial House of Commons. There is little ground 
for the belief that the English Electorate will take the initiative 
in demanding the changes now enumerated. The English masses 
are nearly impervious to political ideas. This is well for those who 
are concerned to impede and delay popular progress, for, were it 
otherwise, we might have advanced at a more rapid rate, and 
many ancient landmarks, still left to us, might have disappeared. 
The people know vaguely what they want. It is for the people’s 
leaders to indicate to them the precise methods in and instru- 
ments by which their wishes may be realised. There was never 
a time when the constituencies needed instruction more sorely 
on all these topics. Legislation swayed by considerations of class 
and interests has been so long the habit in this country because 
the great bulk of the people have not had the power of communi- 
eating their will to Parliament. This is the power which is now 
to be entrusted to them, and the creation of the machinery that 
has been briefly sketched in the foregoing pages, and that can 
alone suffice to do what is wanted, must be the starting-point in the 
new programme of the Radical party. 
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THE question of a second Suez Canal and the negotiations between 
the English Government and M. de Lesseps have eclipsed in interest 
and importance all other political subjects, domestic or foreign, during 
the past month. So much space has been given to the topic, and 
to many of the grave collateral issues which it involves, in other 
portions of our present number, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
it at any length here. We may, however, remark that between the 
resolution of which Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice on Tuesday, 
July 24, and the attitude adopted throughout by Ministers, there is 
no antagonism or inconsistency. The apparent meaning of the 
motion formulated by the leader of the Opposition is, that whereas 
M. de Lesseps has a monopoly of the Isthmus of Suez for canal 
purposes, he has no monopoly co-extensive with the whole tract 
of country between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. What- 
ever may be the result of Sir Stafford Northcote’s move, it 
seems unlikely that his example will be followed in the Upper 
House by Lord Salisbury. The Conservative chief in the Peers 
refuses, it is understood, to challenge a debate. Yet reasons are 
not wanting which might induce him to do so. In the first place, 
the Opposition, certain, as it is, to be beaten on the question in the 
House of Commons, might reasonably expect to cover their deféat 
in the House of Lords. Moreover, it may plausibly be contended 
that, if Lord Salisbury does not elicit from the Peers a condemnation 
of the Ministerial policy in admitting M. de Lesseps’ monopoly, he 
will be able to assert that Parliament has unanimously recognised his 
right. How, then, are we to explain Lord Salisbury’s apathy? It 
is perhaps explicable on one of two hypotheses. First, it may be 
said, he is wreaking his vengeance on the Peers for their desertion 
of him last year on the Arrears Bill. Secondly, it is conceivable 
he is cognisant of the existence of some document in the archives of 
the Foreign Office which debars him from denouncing more par- 
ticularly than he has already done the policy of Ministers in this 
matter. 

Although Mr, Gladstone withdrew the agreement in deference to 
the storm of disapproval which it excited, the agitation was already 
rapidly subsiding, and there is little doubt that, if M. de Lesseps had 
been persuaded to modify even one of the clauses of the convention— 
to make, for instance, the reduction of dues absolute instead of 
contingent—Parliament might have accepted the scheme with com- 
paratively little delay, as a solution of the difficulty. Signs are 
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multiplying daily that the shipowners who led the opposition to the 
project are seriously apprehensive for the future. M. de Lesseps 
has both the power and the will to construct a new waterway across 
the isthmus without the pecuniary assistance of England. If he 
does so, the shipowners will be in a far less enviable position than 
if they had failed to secure the withdrawal of the convention. It 
may therefore be predicted that a reaction will ere long set in, and 
that pressure will be brought to bear upon the Government, by the 
very men who took the initiative in denouncing the original plan, 
with a view of negotiating afresh with the president of the Suez 
Canal Company. Unfortunate as the whole incident is, there is no 
danger that it will seriously complicate the relations between France 
and England. The truth really is, that these are constantly liable 
to misconception from one point of view or the other. Sometimes 
they are esteemed preternaturally cordial ; sometimes chimerically 
hostile. The news of the occurrence at Tamatave, which reached 
England between two and three weeks ago, caused for the moment 
a considerable explosion of popular sentiment. The French Govern- 
ment lost no time in assuring us that the matter should be 
diligently investigated, and nothing could be more conciliatory and 
handsome than the tone adopted by M. Jules Ferry and M. Challemel 
’ Lacour in speaking of it. 


It would be well if the prospect which immediately confronts us 
in Egypt were equally satisfactory. The new cause of disturbance 
and alarm is not political. The enemy which we have to face is not 
war or rebellion, but pestilence. It is now impossible to doubt that 
the area over which cholera extends is becoming swiftly enlarged, 
that it has attacked our own troops, and that there rests upon us a 
responsibility of a most serious kind: The Egyptian authorities 
themselves are impotent to grapple with the emergency or to check 
the disease. No confidence can be placed in the official returns of 
the deaths. Panic paralyzes action, and there is nothing more cruel 
or cowardly than terror. The Egyptian authorities place obstacles 
in the way of English sanitary intervention, and it is incumbent 
upon us that these obstacles should be removed. Scenes of shocking 
inhumanity and wanton neglect are of daily occurrence. The 
disease has declared itself at a singularly untoward moment. 
Lord Dufferin, in the speech which he recently made at a public 
dinner, did not express himself in terms unduly sanguine of the 
political condition and future of the countfy ; and now, just when 
tranquillity was absolutely essential for the development and the 
consolidation of the new régime, the deadliest of modern epidemics 
is the herald of Major Baring’s arrival, From the duty which 
events impose upon us there must be no flinching. However 
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long or however short is to be our stay in Egypt, we have made 
ourselves morally answerable for its welfare. Having adopted the 
policy of partial occupation we must accept its consequences. Mr. 
Gladstone’s description of our general position in Egypt as tem- 
porary and exceptional has been unreasonably censured in several 
quarters. It is in reality both. It is temporary, because it is not to 
be contemplated that we shall remain there in perpetuity; it is 
exceptional, because the course of events compelled us to assume a 
part different from that assigned to any other Power. It is out of 
the question for us to attempt to shake the dust of Egypt from off 
the soles of our feet. To do so would be to invite anarchy, and, as it 
would seem, pestilence also, to fill our place, and would invite foreign 
intervention. A second alternative, that of practically proclaiming 
ourselves the lords of Egypt for an indefinite period, is not to be 
seriously entertained. It would constitute an act of treachery to our 
most solemn promises and obligations, and it would be the signal for 
Russia to descend upon Armenia. There remains, therefore, the 
single expedient of instructing, as we are instructing now, the 
Egyptians in the art of self-government. We have Lord Dufferin’s 
assurance that the experiment is a success. 


For the moment the attention of France is fixed rather on her 
foreign relations than on her home politics. Some sensation, indeed, 
has been provided for her recently by the illness of the Comte de 
Chambord. It has been announced in rapid succession that the 
chivalrous fanatic who sacrificed a throne to the White Flag was 
sick unto death ; was on the high road to recovery ; and was actually 
dead. There can be little doubt now that the condition of his 
health has much improved. At the same time his departure from 
the scene is an event that must be reckoned with. What would 
be its political consequences? The Orleanists might become the 
political heirs of the Bourbons. But are there any signs that 
Orleanism is gaining, or that the Republic is losing, strength? All 
experience seems to point in an exactly opposite direction. The 
army shows no symptoms of dissatisfaction with the Republic. On 
the contrary, although the soldiers of France, of whatever social 
degree, may be animated by no sentimental enthusiasm for the form 
of government presided over by M. Grévy, there is growing up 
among military men a public feeling in favour of the Republic—not 
possibly gud Republic, but gud the most stable and least corrupt 
government which France has had during many years. The real 
strain upon the Republic came after the death of M. Gambetta. 
But it rapidly righted itself, and now it is inconceivable that so 
calm and clear-headed a man as the Comte de Paris, were he on the 
death of the Comte de Chambord to be selected as the representative 
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of French Royalism, would oppose any monarchical ideas of his own 
to the republican feeling of the country. Is he, indeed, necessarily 
a monarchist at all ? and may it not be that, if the Comte de Paris 
is ever found at the head of the State, it will be in the capacity not 
of king but of president ? 


The House of Commons has done much useful but rather unin- 
teresting business during the last two or three weeks in a sufficiently 
steady and strenuous manner. The Corrupt Practices Bill and the 
Agricultural Tenants Compensation Bill have both gone through 
committee. The first of these measures has not been materially 
modified in any of its main provisions. It remains what it was when 
it was first introduced—a bill bristling with precautions against, and 
penalties for, bribery and all cognate offences far more sweeping and 
severe than it could have been predicted ten years ago public opinion 
in England would tolerate. Some alterations will no doubt be made 
in it by the Peers, but they will be comparatively slight, and will 
probably be confined to attempts to vest in an election judge a larger 
discretion. To some changes of this sort the measure has already 
submitted, and it has been ruled that it shall be optional for an 
election judge to declare that by a trivial case of treating or 
illegal practice, to which neither the candidate nor his election 
agent has been in any way privy, the election need not be voided. 
On the whole, the measure is thoroughly creditable to the House of 
Commons and to the country. It is the first earnest endeavour 
which Parliament has ever taken to stamp out one of the greatest 
scandals and abuses incidental to popular government in this country. 
Two things it will certainly do. It will reduce to a minimum 
corrupt expenditure at elections, and it will lessen the cost of 
elections themselves. As regards the latter point, the Attorney- 
General showed that there was a reasonable prospect of the expense 
of a general election, which three years ago amounted to £2,500,000, 
being diminished to £800,000. Again, the county elections— 
returning officers’ expenses and other items not included—had 
cost £615,800, while borough elections, the same deductions being 
made, had cost £600,000. Sir Henry James is of opinion that the 
Corrupt Practices Bill will reduce them by more than two-thirds 
in the case of counties and by nearly two-thirds in the case of 
boroughs. One kind of indirect corruption there is which this 
measure does not touch. There are two ways of improperly spend- 
ing money on electioneering purposes. The first is by direct 
bribery and corruption and treating ; the second is by the permanent 
expenditure of parliamentary candidates or representatives in 
boroughs. As regards the latter, it is impossible to draw a line 
which separates corruption from purity. Trifling or even consider- 
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able acts of conventional generosity and charity cannot be put down 
by law, and the probability is, that in proportion as bribery and 
treating during election times disappear, the permanent expenditure 
in boroughs will increase. 

The absence of all serious opposition to the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill is the measure, if not of its inefficiency, yet of what the large 
landowners would call its singularly harmless character. This is 
what might have been expected. It is necessary, for the credit of 
Ministers, that some such measure should become law during the 
present session ; it is certain that a measure which was offensive to 
the landed interests in the House of Lords would have no chance of 
success. Further, it may be urged with much plausibility, and not 
without considerable truth, that if there existed any deep national 
feeling on the subject, the Tenants Bill would not have been 
whittled down to suit the House of Lords, but the House of Lords, 
after much vapouring and protest, would have consented to accept 
the Tenants Bill. The simple explanation of the fact that the 
measure, when it is inscribed upon the Statute Book, will scarcely be 
an instalment of what the occupiers of the soil in England have a 
right to expect, is that the farmers are indifferent to the improve- 
ment of their own position. The futile amendment of Mr. Borlase, 
which was brought forward with the object of relieving the sitting 
tenant, had the support of the Farmers’ Alliance, of all the political 
friends of the farmer, and of all impartial authorities on agriculture, 
such as Sir J. Caird. On the other hand, Mr. Balfour’s amend- 
ment, which prevents the tenant from receiving anything more fer 
his improvements than the money he has actually expended, was 
passed. It isto be hoped that Ministers may, as it is rumoured will be 
the case, find the opportunity at a later stage of cancelling this most 
ill-advised alteration in the measure. Can anything be more monstrous , 
than that, in estimating the value of an improvement effected by the 
tenant, regard should be had exclusively to the amount of money 
laid out by him, and no account should be taken of the judg- 
ment with which the investment had been made? Unless this is 
remedied, the tenant, instead of having a motive to improve his 
holding, will have a motive to abstain from doing so. Pecu- 
niarily he may lose by his enterprise, but he cannot gain. The 
farmers’ friends, it may at once be said, cannot be congratulated 
on the wisdom with which they have pleaded the cause of their 
clients. Mr. James Howard, Mr. Borlase, and others, do not seem 
to have made up their minds what it is they want. If they were as 
logical in their demands as they doubtless are sincere, they would 
declare themselves in favour of the extension of the Irish Land Bill 
to England. The English tenant cannot have the same security as 
the Irish tenant, unless the machinery of Ireland is imported into 
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England, and a sitting tenant must be exposed to a rise of rent so 
long as no tribunal exists to decide what constituted a fair rent 
before the improvement was made. One thing, indeed, has been 
made perfectly clear by the course of the discussion. If we are to 
have a thorough measure of land reform in England, it is not to 
Parliament that we must in the first place look. The farmers must 
be instructed as to their wants and the true remedies of these wants. 

Another illustration of the conservatism of the present Parliament 
and its devotion to class interests was afforded by Mr. Chaplin’s 
victory over the Government and over the Act of five years ago 
regulating the importation of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease, he 
argues, is of foreign origin. It can be stamped out if cattle, coming 
from countries where the malady prevails, are not allowed to be 
landed in England; and his case was, that, if his resolution were 
acted upon, only 4 per cent. of the meat supply would be excluded, 
while this loss might in a large degree be made good by the increase 
of our dead-meat imports. Mr. Chaplin and his friends attempted 
to conceal the fact that the motion was introduced to benefit the 
graziers, but the slightest examination of the matter shows the 
flimsiness of the plea. Suppose, as Mr. Mundella said, that of 30,000 
imported cattle six are diseased. It is probable, if not certain, that 
they will be killed at the port of debarkation. There is of course 
some risk, though a very remote one, of the disease being communi- 
cated to English cattle, but what would be the loss to the consumers 
of meat? As Mr. Mundclla demonstrated, 29,994 animals that ought 
to be admitted would be kept out in order that six which ought to be 
kept out might not be admitted. 

One of the most important political events of the month has 
taken place in Ireland. The Monaghan election ended, as was 
generally anticipated would be the case, in the return of Mr. Healy 
The defeated candidate who stood second on the list was a Conserva- 
tive, and the Liberal candidate was literally nowhere. We have 
of course been told by the Conservative press that this means the 
rejection by Ulster of the whole Irish policy of the Government, and 
no doubt it does signify that the circle of Mr. Parnell’s influence is 
rapidly increasing. It is calculated that if one-third of the seats 
which he and his party intend to attack in Ulster are won, he will 
have in the next House of Commons eighty-four supporters. What- 
ever be the precise figure, it is unquestionable that his influence in 
Ireland is certainly not on the wane. It would, however, be too ral 
much to infer that Ulster is prepared to give him a solid vote, or 4 
that even Monaghan, because it accepted his candidate, is therefore | 
in favour of his entire policy. Mr. Healy did not lay the whole 
of Mr. Parnell’s programme before Monaghan electors. He dwelt 
almost exclusively upon its agrarian aspects. The refrain of his 
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speeches was that the Land Act requires further amendment. 
Leaseholders must be included in its operation, which was what 
Mr. Gladstone proposed in the first instance. Again, the landlord 
must be prevented from making improvements executed by the 
tenant a leverage for fresh demands of rent. But that the Act 
enables the landlord to do this is due entirely to Conservative pressure 
at Westminster. The true lesson of the Monaghan election is not so 
much that the Irish policy of Government has miscarried and failed 
to satisfy those whom it was intended to relieve, but that it is the 
duty of Ministers to avail themselves of the first opportunity of 
making the Bill in its operation identical with the Bill as it was 
originally designed. 


This opportunity may be taken of acknowledging a very cour- 
teous and graceful act on the part of the Greek Government. 
M. Tricoupi has intimated to our minister at Athens, Mr. Clare 
Ford, the desire of the King of the Hellenes and his ministers to 
assist the establishment of a British school of classical studies, 
archeology, and art at Athens by the free gift of an appropriate 
site for the building. This offer is one of substantial utility, and 
will materially aid the scheme which the Fortnightly Review has 
advocated. Nor is there any danger lest the movement should 
languish for lack of support at home. Already definite promises, 
exceeding in the aggregate £5,000, have been received. The 
warmest thanks of the friends of the project are due to the weekly 
and daily press of the United Kingdom for their cordial co-opera- 
tion. Subscriptions, it may be added, will be received by the 
bankers of the fund, Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament 
Street, and arrangements are being made, and will in due course 
be announced, for a public meeting to be held in London towards 
the end of November or early in December next. 


July 26, 1883. 
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